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F some future Disraeli should undertake to write an account 
of the literary curiosities which have appeared during the 
present century, he will find abundance of material for a leading 
article in what has been written and published in support of the 
generic or two-wine theory. The literature thus produced is 
curious—indeed, wniguwe—on account of the gigantic assumptions 
and blunderings, misunderstandings and misinterpretings, sancti- 
monious misjudgings, and acrimonious accusings of opponents 
contained in it, as well as for the amount of time wasted, and the 
sums of money spent in propagating a delusion. It is certain to 
be known through coming generations as the leading craze of 
the nineteenth century. 

When, and by whom, the theory originated, is a matter of 
some doubt; but its birthplace was in the United States, and the 
time, about fifty years ago. Attractive as a novelty, and offer- 
ing, as was supposed, a powerful support to the cause of teetotal- 
ism, it called out the interest and vigorous advocacy of many, 
_ both learned and unlearned. And, asis usual in such cases, there 
was a jumping at conclusions, before the matter had been care- 
fully examined on all sides. Ancient literature was ransacked, 
and everything possible was gathered up that had any apparent 
bearing on the subject. By zeal outrunning discretion, passages 
were torn from their connections and pressed into the service, 
whether they had any legitimate bearing upon it or not—thus 
setting at defiance, as the result has shown, every principle of 
literary truth and honesty. For well-nigh half a century, the 
press has teemed with volumes of pretentious learning, such as 
“The Temperance Bible Commentary”; Kerr’s ‘“ Wines: Script- 
ural and Ecclesiastical”; and Samson’s “ Divine Law as to 
Wines ”—all published, or republished, by the National Temper- 
ance Society, and accompanied by a host of pamphlets, booklets, 


x 
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and leaflets, remarkable only for their parrot-like repetitions of 
what others had said before them. And the delusion still con- 
tinues, although greatly checked in important quarters; while 
the work of disseminating pitiable falsehood goes on, stimulated 
by ignorance and fanaticism, under the patronage of that society. 
We have ourselves, within the past three years, bought works 
over its counters, which, for stupidity, dishonesty, and mendacity, 
are not only a curiosity, but a disgrace to the intelligence and 
moral honesty of the present generation. 

Time, however, works its revenges. Careful examination by 
scholars has resulted in revealing the utter baselessness and worth-. 
lessness of the arguments and authorities brought forward in sup- 
port of the generic theory. And this is the case all round the 
circle. The leading scholars of all denominations unite in reject- 
ing it. In marked instances, quotations from classic authors, 
which have been held up triumphantly as evidence in its favor, 
are found, upon honest examination, to give most reliable help in 
confuting it. This is especially the case with the claim that the 
Greeks and Romans preserved must unfermented for use as a 
beverage; and, by implication, that the Jews did the same. 
That they preserved swst for culinary and medicinal uses, is an 
undoubted fact. But that it was preserved for use as a beverage 
is an assumption which is contradicted by other facts. (See 
App. B, pp. 136, 187, 168.) As additional evidence, we refer to 
Pliny, lib. xxiii. cap. 18, where he speaks of its use for domestic 
and medicinal purposes, but makes no allusion whatever to it as 
a beverage. In fact, he states in the same chapter, that it is use- 
less for the stomach, “ Mustwm omne stomacho inutile.” 

Why, moreover, so total a silence as there is, with regard to 
any such use, in the literature of four thousand years, both sacred 
and profane, previous to the present century? Supposing must 
to have been thus used, it is utterly inexplicable that no Hebrew 
prophet, heathen moralist, or Christian father ever alludes to it, 
or recommends it as a safeguard against intemperance. Men like 
Clement, Tertullian, Jerome, Chrysostom, when denouncing 
drunkenness, never advise that if people must drink, to drink the 
“good man’s wine”—the pure, unfermented juice of the grape. 
To give one instance by way of illustration: The last-mentioned, 
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when dwelling upon the words “use a little wine,” 1 Tim. v. 23, 
writes: “Not only against heretics, but also against the more 
simple of our brethren (this place is useful), who, when they see 
some behave improperly through drunkenness, instead of blaming 
them, revile the fruit given by God, saying, let there be no wine. 
Let us say to them, let there be no drunkenness; for wine is a 
work of God, but drunkenness is a work of the devil.” Now 
here, certainly, was a splendid chance to contrast a safe with an 
unsafe wine. And such instances might easily be multiplied by 
thousands. If Chrysostom knew of a wine that would not intox- 
icate, why does he give no sign of such knowledge? Instead of 
that, he points to the abuse of an intoxicating wine, which he 
says is a “ work of God.” In a word, the oracles, when consulted, 
are dumb. This profound and universal silence, taken in con- 
nection with the facts already mentioned (App. B, pp. 169-173), 
has forced the conviction upon reflecting minds, and which is en- 
dorsed by common sense, that the whole thing is a delusion. 

It is needless, however, to go on “slaying the slain.” The 
theory is pEAD in the estimation of scholars worthy of the name. 
We have recently had in our hands nearly twenty letters, from 
Hebrew and Greek scholars and professors in our Eastern univer- 
sities and theological seminaries—men like Drs. Schaff, Briggs, 
etc.,—in which they all repudiate it. We do not hesitate to ex. 
press the conviction that not one first-class Hebrew or Greek pro- 
fessor can be found in the United States who would support it 
over his own signature. 


E. H. J. 
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Fae the early part of the present summer the attention of the 
Rev. Dr. Crosby was called to the accompanying pamphlet 
on “Communion Wine,” and having examined it, he made 
arrangements, without any knowledge on the part of the under- | 
signed, to procure an edition of 5,000 copies for distribution. | 
Of this number, 4,200 were sent to clergymen of all denomina- 

tions within the State of New York, and to all the bishops, and 

such like dignitaries of the principal denominations in the United 

States, accompanied with the following circular: 


116 East 19th St., New York, May 15, 1888. 
REVEREND AND DeAR Sire :—Will you be kind enough to read Dr. Jew. 
ett’s pamphlet herewith sent, and give (in your loca] press or by letter to me) 
your opinion as to its merits on the question of two wines? 
I ask this favor, not for private curiosity, but for the general good. 
Yours, with respect, 
HOWARD CROSBY, 


In reply, two hundred and eighty-six letters have been re- 
ceived. Of these, two hundred and sixty-four are in favor of the 
views and arguments contained in the pamphlet,* and twenty- 
two are opposed to them. Besides these, thirty have been re- 
ceived containing statements that the writers had no opinion to 
express on the subject. Among the first-mentioned, there are 
quite a number, in which the writers, while fully agreeing with 
the views and statements presented, yet, for prudential and 
charitable reasons, deem it to be the best course to abstain from 
all fermented liquors, both in sacramental usage and as a rule of 
daily life. 

Now, while we do, and must, respect men who conscientious‘y 
practice self-denial for another’s good, and while we unhesi- 
tatingly acknowledge ourselves bound by the same Christian 
rule, under impelling circumstances—of which our own con- 
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_ science can be the only judge,—we are not prepared to go to the 
same length with them. Feeling deeply the evils of drunken- 
ness, and the woes which spring from it, and placing ourselves 
second to none in earnest desire and endeavor for their removal, 
we distrust the methods thus resorted to for that end. We claim 
no infallibility for ourselves, neither are we prepared to concede 
infallibility to those who differ from us. Let every one, as in 
God’s sight, be fully persuaded in his own mind. And in what 
we may now say, our prayer is that it may be said for the advance- 
ment of truth, and in the spirit of Christian love. 

The grounds of difference are both philological and moral. 

1. The popular use of the word temperance. When used, as 
it now commonly is, in the sense of total abstinence, we regard it 
as a misnomer, and as a stumbling-block in the way of rightly 
understanding God’s Word. Perversion of terms inevitably 
leads to perversion in conceptions and ideas of things; while 
a clear, cleanly cut definition is always a help in the appre- 
hension of truth. The existing perversion of this word, with 
its accompanying perversion of scriptural idea, furnishes a 
pertinent illustration of this. As used by the Apostle, the 
word temperance, éyxpdreva, means continence, self-control, re- 
straint in using, or enjoying; and in his statement, 1 Cor. 
ix. 25, that the athlete who strives for the mastery is “tem- 
perate in ALL Tunas,” his thought is, that he exercises con- 
trol over all his appetites and passions. He places himself 
_ under discipline, so that neither by overeating nor drinking, or 
by overindulgence in any pleasure, he should become unable to 
strive successfully. ‘Temperance was thus understood by Chris- 
tians in all ages, until modern sophistries darkened reason, and 
confounded things essentially distinct. A man can put aside 
éykpateca, temperance, in eating, in money-getting, in the enjoy- 
ment of any carnal pleasure, as well as in drinking. But where 
there is no use whatever of a lawful thing, there can be no tem- 
perance connected with it. The claim is made that the word 
also implies total abstinence, and we cheerfully grant the claim 
when it refers to unlawful things—not otherwise. In 1 Cor. vii. 9, 
St. Paul wrote, “If they have not continency, let them marry,” 
where the verbal form, ¢yxpatévovrat, is used in the sense of re- 
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fraining from unlawful gratification. But he there shows, that 
what under forbidden relations is unlawful, under permitted 
ones is the reverse. And here the popular petitio principii comes 
in, viz.: All alcoholic liquors are evil, per se, and injurious. 
Ergo, they must be placed in the same category of unlawful 
things—with fornication, adultery, etc. ! 

Teetotalism is Nor temperance in its true apostolic sense, 
although popularly confounded with it, to the injury of truth and 
public morality. It is a pleasing delusion that it is so, but it is a 
delusion none the Jess. And when it prompts to the assumption, 
as is sometimes the case, that it is the mark of a higher life—that 
it evinces a more advanced spirituality of Christian conception 
and endeavor, than is attained by others, we withstand it to the 
face, as pure pharisaism. Total abstinence may, in certain cir- 
cumstances, be most commendable self-denial, and an imperative 
duty ; it may be an absolute necessity to moral safety; or it may 
be unreasoning fanaticism and designing hypocrisy. Whatever 
it may be, however, it is mever Christian temperance. And the 
example set is not that of men who can use the things of this 
world without abusing them. It would be better to call things 
by their right names. Conceptions of truth and duty would be 
clearer, and Christian people would understand what it is they 
are doing. 

The term “unfermented wine” is, in like manner, a perver- 
sion of language, and hence a stumbling-block to myriads. Like 
the popular use of the word temperance, it is a novelty, and car- 
ries an absurdity in its face—embodying, as it does, a contradictio 
in adjecto. The ancient writers, as we have shown (App. B, 
p- 187), discriminated very carefully between must and wine. 
In fact, there is no possibility of misunderstanding Pliny’s 
thought, if his words are honestly dealt with. The semper mus- 
tum—always must—of which he writes, was so called for the 
simple reason that it was NEVER ANYTHING ELSE BUT MusT. The 
fermentation whereby must becomes wine was prevented, and 
therefore it never became wine. And in perfect accord with 
him are the other writers who treat upon the subject. Varro, 
for example, speaks (Lib. I. cap. 65) of must being put into the 
dolium (the large vessel in which the fermentation took place), 
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that it might become wine—‘mustum conditur in dolium, ut 
habemus vinun * * * ut sit vinum factum.” 

We do not deny that unfermented grape juice may, in a loose 
and popular’ sense, be called ‘new wine,” as sweet wort may be 
called “new ale or beer,” and freshly pressed apple juice be 
ealled “new, or sweet cider.” Such use of words is common in 
all languages. The mind simply goes forward to the perfected 
article without stopping at any intermediate stage. For exam- 
ple, the housewife speaks of churning her butter, and baking 
her bread, when in reality she does neither the one nor the other. 
She churns her cream that it may become butter, and bakes her 
ough that it may become bread. So, in like manner, the vint- 
ner may speak of pressing out his wine, when in reality he only 
has the must pressed. out that it may become wine. And it 
would be no more silly to maintain that cream is actually butter 
before it is churned, and dowgh bread before it is baked, than it 
is to insist that must is actually wine before it is fermented. It 
is this proleptic usage which has furnished teetotal authors and 
orators with the greater part of their citations in proof that one 
thing is something else, ¢.¢., that must is wine. If word mean- 
ings here also were rigidly observed, there would be a clearing 
up of conception and understanding with regard to things iden- 
tical, and things different; while many, doubtless, would refrain 
from using, as one element of the Sacrament, a substance sup- 
posed to be what én reality it is Nor. 


2. The practice of using a different element from that origi- 
nally appointed, for the reasons usually assigned, presents a 
moral aspect for consideration, It furnishes, as viewed from our 
standpoint, an instance of human self-will setting aside a positive 
injunction—Do this—and comes perilously near the assumption 
of a wisdom and regard for human weakness and necessity supe- 
rior to those manifested by our Lord Himself. If the danger is 
as real as is claimed, was He unaware of it? Is it greater now 
than during the apostolic age? Let St. Paul’s rebuke to the 
Corinthian Church answer the question. While each age and gen- 
eration furnishes its own special temptations and dangers, in the 
main, notwithstanding occasional vacillations and backsettings, 


~ 
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there has been a progress upward in Christian temperance from 
the beginning. The assumption that all advance in sobriety is 
due to the influence of total abstinence ideas is false; for there 
is abundant evidence to show that Gospel leaven was leavening 
the whole lump, in this respect as in others, long before any 
teetotal platform had been erected, or any so-called temperance 
address delivered. Logically, they only who entertain humanita- 
rian views of our Lord, can consistently occupy such ground as 
this. To suppose that by the use of wine He “set a trap of the 
devil,” to use the shocking language of one of the following ad- 
verse writers, carries with it the implication that He did not fore- 
see the danger, or that He was indifferent to it—either of which 
is an impious reflection upon His boundless wisdom and love. 

That in extreme cases there may be danger of arousing a 
dormant appetite, we may admit; but never when the danger is 
felt, and the right means are taken to prevent it. In one of the 
following adverse letters, the writer, after stating that the custom 
in his congregation is to use unfermented wine, mentions as a 
fact, that in the Presbyterian congregation, where wine is used, 
a number of reformed drunkards had relapsed, and that it was a 
matter of common occurrence. How much of this flows from 
the working of a disordered imagination, ar the prompting of 
sectarian bitterness, we are not prepared to say. As thus pressed, 
however, the argument evinces a sad display of Pelagian distrust 
in the efficacy of Divine grace. When St. Paul felt the pricking 
of his fleshly thorn, whatever it may have been, and prayed for 
its removal, his request was not granted. The thorn was there 
for discipline—for developing and strengthening character. But 
grace was given to bear its rankling. So may it be with every 
true follower of our Lord, at all times and under all circum- 
stances. We do not believe that any communicant worthy to go 
to the Lord’s table, no matter what his past life may have been, 
who is awake to his necessities, and seeks the promised sustaining 
grace, will fall. To admit the contrary, would involve the fur- 
ther admission, that one of God’s weak children had been ex- 
posed to a temptation by our merciful and loving Lord, which 
he was unable to bear—that he who was against him was greater 
than He who was with him. 
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' We regard the underlying spirit and principle, moreover, as 
detrimental to robust virtue and godliness. God’s moral govern- 
ment (and equally so, membership in Christ’s kingdom) calls for 
the formation of character through the exercise of the reason, 
conscience, and will; and this can be accomplished only as oppo- 
sitions and temptations are met, wrestled with, and by grace over- 
come. The hermit, fleeing as for his life to the concealment and 
security of a desert cave, is not a high type of man. Virtue 
which has to be thus padded and protected is but a tender weak- 
ling—but a delicate hot-house plant, utterly unable to cope 
with the frosts and storms of out-door life. Christian athletes, in 
all ages, have been of a different mind, and of a different practice. 

“They climbed the steep ascent of heaven, 
Through peril, toil, and pain.” 
‘Yea, and humbly would we make the accompanying petition 
our own— 


“OQ God! to us may grace be given, 
To follow in their train !” 


But, if a man is morally and spiritually weak, and despairs 
of the sufficiency of Divine grace to help him in overcoming 
temptation, then let him, by all means, flee from it. We have 
read the Bible wrong, however, all our days, if that is the highest 
form of Christian character and conduct. ‘To be “in the world,” 
and yet “not of the world’’—to be exposed to and pressed upon 
by its cares, pleasures, and enticements, and yet to “keep the 
garments always white,”—corresponds, in our judgment, far more 
accurately with our Lord’s ideal of what his followers should be, 
and do. To flee from temptation may be moral prudence; but 
to meet it, and by Divine grace to overcome it, is Christian 
triumph. 


REVIEW OF OPPONENTS’ LETTERS. 


+++ 


aynese letters, twenty-two in all, are remarkable productions. 
They are remarkable, not so much for what they contain, 
as for the utter lack of what, under the circumstances, they might 
have been expected to contain. In not one of them is there even 
an attempt at scholarly argument, in refutation of a single fact as 
stated in the pamphlet. Self-assertion, personality, and, in one- 
or two marked instances, impertinence—one “weeps” freely— 
there is plenty of, but no seeming desire to weigh evidence, or 
balance probabilities. One has “ glanced through the pamphlet” ; 
another has looked far enough to “get the drift of it”; and a 
third has “not time nor space to go into its merits or demerits” ; 
while all have evidently approached the subject with hostile feel- 
ings, and a determination not to have previously formed notions 
disturbed. In the main, all agree in a settled, unreasoning oppo- 
sition, and are totally unapproachable by argument. The posi- 
tion assumed is that of men who say: ‘ We have gone up into 
the loft and drawn the ladder up after us; the shutters are 
closed; the door is bolted and barred; there is no opening by 
which you can possibly come to us.” Under such circumstances, 
argument, reason, truth, are powerless. In fact, it evinces a femi- 
nine, rather than a masculine, habit of mind, and reminds us ot 
Lucetta, in Shakspeare’s ‘“ Two Gentlemen of Verona” :— 


“T have no other but a woman’s reason ; 
' I think him go, because I think him so.” 


In submitting the following comments, we shall confine our- 
selves to such points as may appear to demand notice. To take 
up every little objection would be unprofitable and wearisome. 

One writer expresses surprise, and inability to tell why the 
pamphlet was written. For his information, we will say that it 
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was written, in part at least, to counteract, in so far as possible, a 
modern form of Manicheism, which, under the garb of zeal for 
God, by its fanaticism, sanctimoniousness, confounding of things 
which are distinct, is deceiving the unwary and doing incalculable 
harm. Is the writer not aware how much censoriousness, mis- 
judging of motives, criticising of conduct—even that of our Lord, 
verging on blasphemy—there has been, both spoken and printed, 
during the past half-century? Does he not know how virulent 
and persistent have been the attacks which some have made upon 
faithful, Christian men, because they have declined to ride the 
two-wine hobby, and to permit their conceptions of duty and 
moral conformity to be arranged after their pattern? The rabid 
spirit manifested by the writer of letter No. 2, in this series, fur- 
nishes a pertinent illustration of what is meant. He affirms as 
his belief, “that it is blasphemous to charge the Lord Jesus Christ 
with making, recommending to others, and Himself drinking, 
intoxicating wines or liquors.” Now, if this be true, the whole 
Church of Christ, until the first half of the present century, when 
the two-wine delusion was invented in behalf of teetotalism, has 
been guilty of blasphemy ; for not one of the writers during that 
period, who has voiced the general sentiment, has ever imagined 
that the wine made and drunk by our Lord was not wine in the 
ordinary sense of the word. Even so now, those of us who be- 
lieve, and teach, that the miracle performed at Cana of Galilee 
was not a mere juggler’s trick ; and that He spake the literal truth 
when He said that He came eating and drinking the bread and 
wine from which John the Baptist abstained, are blasphemers! 
But this is very mild compared with much that might be adduced. 
The Rev. Dr. Moore, in a note to one of his masterly articles, 
quotes the following dreadful language from a lecture by Dr. 
Fowler, published by the National Temperance Society: “ Jesus 
Christ is put on trial as a drinking man; for the alcoholic view 
of wine makes it necessary to say that Jesus is on the side of 
wine-drinkers. It puts Him on trial again, not for His life, but 
for infinitely more than life—for honor and virtue and integrity 
and character, and for all that is of value in His religion.” He 
quotes also from the same lecture as it appeared in full in the 
New York Christian Advocate, the still more dreadful language, 
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that if Jesus Christ drank alcoholic wine, He must be “put on 
trial, not as a sot, but as a moderate drinker, who, according to 
the law of human nature, with so many million illustrations, was 
possibly saved from becoming an example for sots by being cruci- 
fied in early manhood.” In view of this, we ask of both friends 
and adversaries, Was there not a cause? 

In letter No. 1, the writer compares the “ advocates of the one- 
wine theory” with the “advocates of slavery before the war,” 
and intimates that the one has no more ground of authority in 
Scripture than the other. We have met with this argument. be- 
fore, and, to say the least of it, it is a fallacy. In order that an 
argument may be valid in such a case, there must be some 
ground of analogy between the things compared. But there is 
nothing of the sort here. Jesus Christ never owned, bought, or 
sold slaves. Nor did He or His disciples ever speak one word in 
advocacy of slavery. St. Paul did enjoin upon those who were 
“under the yoke” to “count their masters worthy of all honor,” 
etc.; not, indeed, as justifying slavery, but as inculcating the 
necessity on their part for submission to God’s providential 
orderings, and the performance of Christian duty even under ad- 
verse circumstances. But Jesus Christ did drink wine, according 
to His own statement. John “‘came neither eating bread nor 
drinking wine.” He, however, in marked contrast, came “ both 
eating and drinking.” If words mean anything, it was in conse- 
quence of the reality of the fact as thus stated, that a class of 
men existing in every age, and never more than at the present 

“time, charged Him with being a “ wine-bibber.” The modern 
exegesis which destroys this contrast, and empties His words of 
all sense and application, is too pitiable for any serious notice. 

The writer of letter No. 20 states that the Synoptists refer to 
yévunua Tie dumédov, 7. ¢., “the fruit of the vine,” and maintains 
that by using must he is obeying the command of Christ, for he 
is using “the fruit of the vine.” It is remarkable how a fallacy, 
once fastened in the popular mind, will retain its hold, especially 
if adopted in support of some favorite theory. The argument 
has long been used by the advocates of the generic theory. In 
the “‘Temperance Bible Commentary,” p. 285, Dr. Lees states: 
“Unfermented wine is, in literal truth and beyond all question, 
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the only ‘fruit of the vine. That designation it may challenge, 

without fear of contradiction.” By the same logic we may claim 
that unfermented cider is, “in literal truth and beyond all ques- 
tion,” the only fruit of the apple-tree. Literally, the only fruit 
of the vine is the grape itself, of which wine is a product. Men 
do not drink grapes, any more than they drink apples. The fruit 
and its product, wine, are not identical. Besides the expressed 
juice, there are the stones, skin, and other refuse matter, which 
have an equal right to be called “the fruit of the vine.” But 
these are small things—too small to be noticed by men absorbed 
in their fancies. 

All scholarly and reliable commentators have regarded the ex- 
pression yévynua tij¢ aurédov as a periphrasis for olvoc, or wine. 
Why our Lord used it as He did, we have abundantly shown. 
(App. B, p. 163.) That it is a mere inference, as this writer 
maintains, that the wine was fermented, 1s Nor TRUE. It is as 
positive a fact as that the bread was unleavened, or any other 
provable fact in the economy of Jewish social and religious life. 
(App. B, pp. 157-163.) 

Another writer, while admitting that the wine used at the 
institution of the Eucharist by Christ was fermented, is unable to 
see why it must be used now, any more than unleavened bread, 
or, received reclining at the table. This reasoning,,we would 
say, makes no distinction between accidentals and essentials. In 
baptism, water, the natural element of bodily cleansing, and the 
emblem of spiritual purification, is essential to the validity of the 
sacrament. Whether the water be warm or cold, salt or fresh, is 
a matter of indifference. In like manner, bread, the generally 
recognized “staff of life,” and the emblem of spiritual sustenance, 
is an essential. Whether it be leavened or unleavened, made 
from wheat or barley, is also a matter of indifference. As in 
baptism, moreover, no other element, such as milk, oil, wine, can 
be used ; so in the Eucharist, neither cheese, meat, nor any other 
element, may be substituted for the bread. The same holds true 
with regard to the wine. It is essential that it be wine, ¢.e., the 
fermented juice of the grape. That it should be red or white, 
sweet or tart, strong or weak, is likewise a matter of indifference. 
In saying this, we have, of course, no idea that Divine grace and 
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blessing are confined to sacramental ordinances, or that the hum- 
ble, loving, trusting soul will ever famish through defect in sac- 
ramental elements. God’s power, mercy, and grace infinitely 
transcend all covenant provisions and privileges, no matter how 
important and full with blessing they may be to the faithful and 
obedient. Our contention is with that Manichean spirit, which: 
locates evil in matter ctself, rather than in the abuse of it—which 
regards wine that is brought by God, as the psalmist says, out of 
the earth, to make ‘‘ glad the heart of man,” as “a devil’s drink.” 

The same writer charges upon “ the sticklers for fermented 
wine,” that they have some taste or desire to gratify. This is a 
discourteous fling, unworthy of a Christian gentleman, which we 
will not designate as it deserves. We recommend, instead, for 
him “to read, mark, learn, and inwardly digest” St. Matt. vii. 1. 
This correspondence abundantly shows that some of the most 
strenuous “sticklers” are total abstainers; but as honest, schol- 
arly men, having the courage of their convictions, they are not 
afraid to speak the truth, even though it be to their own hin- 
derance. 

The writer of letter No. 9 accuses the undersigned of “twist- 
ing definitions to his advantage,” and states, by way of illustra- 
tion, “In his definition of Tirosh, he quotes Gesenius as far as 
will favor his view. He neglects to quote the same author on 
page 428, Lexicon, where Tirosh is translated must, new wine.” 
As we had nothing to gain or lose by making the quotation, hav- 
ing given the final, and manifestly the deliberately-formed opinion 
of Gesenius, from page 1129 of his Lexicon, we regarded that as 
sufficient. But, if it will be any satisfaction, we will give it now, 
and see what will be made of it. Under the root word, 83», Gese- 
nius gives as the primary definition, “ Zo take, to seize, to take 
possession of,” etc. He then states, in opposition to Fiirst, on 
whose authority the two-wine advocates mainly rely, ‘ That this, 
and not ‘to inherit,’ is the primary signification is apparent from 
the derivatives num, net, and vin, must, new wine ; as also from 
the syllable &=, which, like on, yn, has the force of taking, seizing.” 

The writer of No. 9 would have been wiser if he had let this 
reference alone, as it helps to strengthen the definition as given 
in the pamphlet. Gesenius has in no way contradicted him- 
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self, nor have we misrepresented him in the least. Can must, 
freshly pressed, in any way seize, or get possession of, in the 
sense intended? With Gesenius, as is evident from the above 
definition and statement, Tirosh as must, or new wine, was not 
the freshly-pressed juice preserved in that condition. In a loose 
sense it might perhaps be so used; but accurately, in his idea, it 
had already progressed so far in the process of fermentation as, in 
accordance with the root definition given on page 428, “ to seize,” 
“oet possession of,” to justify his statement as quoted in the 
pamphlet (App. B, pp. 120, 127), “'Tirosh, so called, because it 
gets possession of the brain, and inebriates.’” That mustwm, like 
gleukos, had this meaning in ecclesiastical usage, we have abun- 
dantly shown. (App. B, p. 171.) 

In letter No. 10, the writer, after mentioning that one of his 
elders told him, “I spent the whole communion hour praying for 
J: B that he might not fall through the wine,” he gives 
expression to the shocking language already referred to, “ At last, 
simply that the Lord’s Table might not prove a trap of the devil, 
we have voted for unfermented wine.” Did the writer of this 
reflect who instituted the Lord’s Table and prescribed the mate- 
rials to be used? Is he aware that the nature of those materials 
is as certain as any fact narrated in the domestic or public life of 
our Lord? The proof is too clear and abundant ever to be over- 
thrown, that the wine used at the Passover solemnity was the 
fermented juice of the grape. And what are his thoughts of 
Christ? Whose Son is He? Toa believer in Christ’s divinity, 
such language verges very closely on blasphemy. Could He 
whose eye ranges through eternity—He who is not subject to the 
limitations of time, foreseeing every possible contingency until 
the last chapter of human history is closed, and whose heart is love 
—have made such a mistake as to “set a trap of the devil” in the 
instituting of that solemn feast designed for His own perpetual 
memorial, and the spiritual upbuilding of His followers?, To what 
greater lengths fanaticism may go, it will be hard to realize. 

The writers of letters 11 and 12, as friends of Dr. Samson, see 
only through his glasses. The former says, “I have read his 
book, and entirely agree with him, Dr. Jewett to the contrary 
notwithstanding.” To both these writers, in justification of all 
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that we have said about his book, we propose for their candid 
consideration the following question: Why was Dr. Samson so 
grievously smitten in the house of his friends? His book was 
published and extensively circulated by the National Temperance 
Society, and was highly lauded as a “new and thoroughly schol- 
arly book,” ete. (See App. B, p. 117.) Now, however, it can- 
not be bought over their counters. Why is this? Because the 
managers of that society have been made sensible—and mainly 
by those who sympathize with and aid in their work—how utterly 
untruthful, unreliable, and contemptible itis. It has been thrown 
out from their list of publications! We commend also the follow- 
ing for their consideration. Dr. Lees, an acknowledged leader in 
the two-wine delusion, wrote some time ago in the Canadian 
Critic, with regard to Dr. Samson’s book: “On the appearance 
of this work, some years ago, I warned the Temperance Society 
against circulating it, and told the Secretary very plainly that it 
was a wild and unreliable book.” This is decidedly refreshing! 
We are amusingly reminded of the traditional compliment which 
the pot paid the tea-kettle. For, certainly, the T. B. C., although 
more systematic in its arrangement, is no less a “ wild and unre- 
liable book.” In many instances it is equally “wild” in its exe- 
gesis, and no less dishonest in dealing with authorities. In fact, 
because of its greater show of learning, and plausibility in argu- 
ment, it is far the more dangerous book of the two. 

The writer of letter No. 21 has evidently been handling tools 
to which he is not accustomed. Of four Greek words used, one 
is misspelled and all are without their proper accent marks. In 
‘a Hebrew sentence of two words, one is incorrect ; and in a Syriac 
sentence of two words, both are incorrect.* Taking this in con- 
nection with his ungentlemanly personality, we will say, in his 
own words, “ Comment is unnecessary !” 

In letter No. 22, the writer states that he has not received or 
read the pamphlet, but is “inclined to think Dr. Jewett mis- 
taken.” This will do! It is a fitting close to such a weighty 
body of adverse criticism. Weare quite satisfied with the whole, 


and trust its friends will be. 
ad trust its friends will be EDW. H. JEWETT. 


* Unfortunately, Syriac type could not be obtained. 
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New York, August 9, 1888. 


My Dear Dr. Jewerr:— 

I have had correspondence with ministers of all denomi- 
nations in the State of New York and elsewhere, asking their 
opinion of your pamphlet on the subject of ‘“unfermented 
wine.” The result of that correspondence I herewith transmit 
to you, and beg you to prepare it for publication. 

Your essay is a most convincing argument against this 
strange and utterly unfounded theory of two wines (one fer- 
mented and the other unfermented), and the correspondence 
shows that the great majority of Christian ministers repudiate 
the theory. | 

The publication of the correspondence with your pamphlet 
will be a good work for truth, and against the perversenéss 
and effrontery of fanaticism. 

I need not say that I sent the pamphlet indiscriminately 
to all the ministers whose names I could find, so that the result: 


fairly shows the proportions of clerical opinion among us. 


Yours very truly, 


HOWARD CROSBY. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


[1] 
Diocesan House, 29 Lafayette Place, New York, June 8, 1888. 

My Dear Doctor Crosby :—Pardon my delay in replying to your inquiry 
of May 15th. Of late I have been much driven. 

Dr. Jewett’s pamphlet seems to me entirely conclusive now, as it did 
when I first read it, some time ago. One of the older authorities on the other 
side was my grandfather, Dr. Nott, but I was long ago constrained to confess 
that, in this matter, his scholarship was more ingenious than accurate. 

There is a very simple remedy for the difficulty of our radical friends, 
viz., to follow the very ancient custom of mixing water with the wine. But 
this new ‘“‘ denial of the Cup to the laity,” and also to the clergy, is an impres 
sive illustration of the way in which extremes meet. In Dr. Barton’s church 
in Boston, they place the bread and wine on a table, and, I have been told 
content themselves with looking at them. Are we coming to this? 

I am, dear Dr. Crosby, with affectionate respect, faithfully yours, 

H. C. POTTER. 
[2] 
Cardinal’s Residence, 408 N. Charles St., Baltimore, July 5, 1888. 
To Rev. HowarpD Crossy, D.D. 

My Dear Sir :—You desire to elicit from me an expression of my opinion 
on the merits of the pamphlet on Communion Wine, by Rev. Edward H. 
Jewett, S.T.D. 

I take pleasure in stating that,in my judgment, it is good and sound, 
fortified in its positions by the Old and New Testament texts, which texts are 
interpreted according to well-established canons of hermeneutics. 

* The general tone of the learned writer’s disquisition is all that can be 
desired in treating such a subject. I beg to remain, my dear sir, with much 


respect, 
Faithfully, yours in Christ, J., CARDINAL GIBBONS. 


[3] 
Congregational Parsonage, Groton, N. Y., May 22, 1888. 


My Dear Sr :—I have read Dr. Jewett’s pamphlet on ‘‘Communion 
Wine” with intense pleasure. 

I did not need to be convinced of the fallacy of the unfermented-wine 
theory: Dr. F. R. Lees, in a course of lectures given in England some twenty 
years ago, when he tried by numerous suppressiones veri et suggestiones falsi 
to prove that the wine used by the Corinthian Church was unintoxicating, con- 
verted me to the view of the question held by Dr. Jewett. 

It is high time that all this jugglery and insane mangling of God’s Word, 
as practiced by unscrupulous and fiery fanatics, should receive a check (for some- 
times, on the part of scholars, patience ceases to be a virtue), and this check 
has been given by Dr. Jewett in a masterly fashion. 

The cause of temperance does not need to be bolstered up with falsehoods. 

Dr. Jewett has made the entire Christian Church his debtor because of 
his marvelously able and etymological treatment of this important subject. 

I remain, with respect and thanks, yours sincerely, 


WILLIAM A. SMITH, Congregational Minister, Groton, N. Y. 
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4 
115 E. Boventrainn St., New York, May 22, 1888. 
Honorep Srr:—I am in possession of your circular letter, as well as of 
Dr. Jewett’s pamphlet on Communion Wine, and beg to state that I read the 
two articles in question with a good deal of interest, and fully indorse his views 
and statements regarding the ““TWO-WINES” theory, which no Hebrew scholar 
familiar with Semitic, and particularly Rabbinical lore, can look upon except 
with an ironical smile, It is so utterly absurd that only men who lack all his- 
torical conception of things of the past can earnestly hold the idea that wine 


(oivoc, 72"), a product, the very (Semitic) name of which indicates its character, 
“fermentation,” should have been unfermented, that is, no wine. I wonder 
whether any of the Scripture distorters read the story of Noah, or of Lot and 
Nabal, or the Book of Esther, not to mention the fact, scarcely known to them, 
that the very intoxicating character lent the wine in the eyes of the primitive 
Semitic tribes, as it did the Soma or Mead in the eyes of the Aryans, its sacred 
or DIVINE character. 

The lamentable fact is that most of our theologians, particularly in Amer- 
ica, are extremely poor linguists, and far less historians and archeologists, or 
else they would not commit so many blunders. They see the entire past 
through their grandmothers’ spectacles. Dr. Jewett is an honorable exception. 
His arguments are telling, not merely by the power of their logic, but also by 
scholarly accuracy and by historical perspective. In making a few comments 
on some remarks, it is more for the sake of corroborating than correcting his 
statements. 

So p. 6. While 322 wine (from which the Greek or Latin olvo¢ or vinwm 
is derived) means FERMENTATION, and likewise the Syro-Arabic "24, the word 


w59M, used only in POETICAL language for wine, is most probably MUST, or new 
wine still in the press, the root of the same being (not as Jewett, according to 
Gesenius, thinks, 2°, “taking possession of the brains,” but) tm, of Arabic 
and Syrian = rapdoow = excite, agitate, the agitating, foaming, FERVESCENT 
drink. In this respect, Thayer and Samson are right against Jewett, p.9.* Nor 
is the word B° 2¥, p. 7, always used in the plural, anything but the lees, and 
characteristically used by the prophet (Is. xxv. 6) for the wine. 

Now, as to the main question: Is intoxicating or fermented wine displeas- 


ing to Jehovah? Why, the very same 922, wine which is used as libation at 
every sacrifice, is (Lev. x. 9) forbidden to the priests previous to their ser- 
vice, in order that they may be able ‘‘ to distinguish between what is holy and 
profane.” Consequently, intoxicating wine was in legitimate use on all ordi- 
nary occasions, 

In regard to the wine used on Passover eve, I wish to add tothe almost 
exhaustive remarks made by Dr. Jewett with reference to Lightfoot, p. 48, that 
the Talmud Pesachim, p. 108, quotes the traditional law from TostrTHA that 
“no less than four cups of wine should be given to every Israelite that night to 
drink, no matter whether the wine is OLD or NEW, mixed with WATER, or 
PURE.” Now, is this rule in any way applicable to unfermented wine? ; 

The climax of absurdity, however, is reached by Dr. Lees’s statement, that 


FERMENTED GRAPE-JUICE was included in the interdict of "&& and psh, 
“yeast” and ‘‘leavened bread” on PASSOVER. : G 
But whether the Temperance literature will, notwithstanding the masterly 
refutation by Dr. Jewett, to which I know not what to add, still quote Lees as 
an authority, I know not. Certainly, those who “love the Truth more than 
they love Plato” will, in the future, resort to better arguments than those drawn 
from Scripture. With sincere regards, Yours, D. K, KOHLER. 
P. §.—It is interesting to compare ch. xiii. 6, of the teaching of the Twelve 
Apostles : ‘‘ Likewise, when thou openest a jar of wine or of oil, take the first- 
ling and give it to the prophets.” This shows that the wine, laid up in jars, as 
we to-day would in barrels, was given to the Apostles or Prophets to drink at the 
table, the first outpouring being considered too holy for common use. Now, is 
it likely that UNFERMENTED WINE was laid up in jars? 
* See note at end of correspondence. 
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Wo aye A 
[5] 
North Malcolm St. Methodist Episcopal Church, Sing Sing, N. Y. 
Doctor Howarp CRosBy. 


Dear BROTHER :—I do not accept the two-wine theory. But would say, 
in addition, that I believe this question of the use of fermented wine at Com- 
munion is deeper than Greek and Hebrew exegesis. It is one of Christian 
ethics. ‘‘If EATING MEAT CAUSE MY BROTHER TO OFFEND,” etc. 


With sincere regard, GEO, H. SMITH. 


[6] 

DEAR BROTHER :—I received your note and Dr. Jewett’s pamphlet, and 
have reviewed it with some care. Its exhaustive research into all known 
sources of information is highly commendable, and should receive the thanks 
and endorsement of all ministers of every name. I have long looked for some 
really reliable treatise on the subject of “The Two Wines”—a theory that in 
the face of Bible truth is to me most flimsy, and even wicked. 

Dr. Jewett has gotten hold of the root of the matter, and I only wish 
his pamphlet could be placed in the hands, not only of the clergy, but of all 
intelligent church members, many of whom are being led away from funda- 
mental principles of truth to simply superficial views of the social, religious, 
political and domestic questions of the day. 

If there ever was an ‘‘epoch of exegesis,” I hope Dr. Jewett’s pamphlet 


will prove to be one on the subject treated. Yours fraternally, 
L. W. BEATTIE, Pastor Presbyterian Church, Cambridge, N.Y. 
wat 


Fort Wayne, Ind., May 22, 1888, 
Dr. HOWARD CROSBY. 
DEAR Srr:—Your kind letter and pamphlet of Mr. Jewett received. You 
are well aware the Catholic Church has always understood the scriptural 
term ‘“ Wine” as advocated in the pamphlet mentioned. 


Yours, most respectfully, JOSEPH DWENGER, 
Bishop Fort Wayne. 
[8] 
No, 405 W. 20th Street, May 28. 
REVEREND AND DEAR Sir :—I have carefully read the argument of Dr. 
Jewett, and it seems to me to be conclusive in every particular. He has ex- 
hausted the learning’ on the subject, and made the very best use of his materials 
The important word in the discussion is Tirosh, and the view of Gesenius, which 
Dr. Jewett adopts, is the view of the older loxicographers, Buxtorf and Simon. 
Buxtorf says, ‘‘Zirosh—mustum, sed dictum quod potum hominem facillime 
possideat et occupet mentemque c recta sua sede expellat;” and much to the same 
purpose Simon, ‘‘Sic dictum quod ce possessorem hominis faciat ejus cerebrum 
occupando ut ille non amplius sui compos sit.” ; 
Iam inclined to think that the wish of Drs. Samson and Thayer is the 
father to their exegesis. 
I am, reverend and dear sir, very respectfully yours, 
ANDREW OLIVER, 
Rev. Howarp Crossy, D.D. 
[9] 
Rochester, May 24, 1888. 
My Dear Dr. Crospy :—I have looked with some care over a consider- 
able portion of Mr. Jewett’s article, and cannot but regard it as unquestionably 
sound in its general positions. It seems to me that every renewed examina- 
tion only makes additionally clear the fact that seems to lie on the face of the 
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New Testament, that the wine of Scripture is that fermented fruit of the grape 


which the words oines and wine ordinarily express. 
I have never doubted that the wine which our Lord made at Cana was wine 


of the very best quality. 
Very truly yours, A, C. KENDRICK. 


[10] 
Yonkers, N. Y., May 28, 1888. 


DEAR Srr:—In answer to your circular of May 15th a.c., allow me to state 
that I read Dr. Jewett’s arguments when they first appeared in the Church 
Review. They very strikingly and clearly set forth my own sentiments in the 
matter, but they bring far more learning and acumen to bear upon the subject 
than is at my command; therefore I admire Dr. Jewett’s effort very much, and 
gladly subscribe to everything he puts forth. However, in a matter like this I 
am less influenced by intricate and ponderous arguments, than by some prin- 
ciples of common sense. Few men are more deeply impressed by the crying 
evil of intemperance and the shocking ravages of ‘‘King Alcohol” than I 
am, but I also know that these conditions have prevailed, more or less 
destructively, through all ages. 

The Apostles, the Fathers and Christian Reformers have all denounced 
them and worked against them. Intemperance was with all of them as 
burning a question as it is with us. How is it possible, then, that the Holy 
Ghost could have failed to reveal this important fact of two wines to the 
apostles, and have allowed the Corinthians to get drunk at their ‘‘ Sacred 
Feast”? How is it possible that this vital fact escaped the knowledge of all 
the General Councils and such holy and learned men as St. Chrysostom and 
St. Augustine? Such a thing is unreasonable. If there is any chance of erring, 
I rather err with the Apostles, Fathers, Saints, and, in fact, with all united 
Christendom, than with a parcel of men whom we know to be very small in 
learning and true spirituality, but very large in self-conceit, vivid imagination 
and fanaticism, and withal unscrupulous in the use of their means to reach 
a certain, frequently selfish, end. 

Respectfully yours, AUG. ULMANN, Rector Christ Church. 


[11] 


I have read Dr. Jewett’s pamphlet, and must say that, historically, philo- 
logically and logically, as well as in its spirit of candor, it fully satisfies 
me. Long since, when reading upon the subject, out of mere curiosity and 
without any desire in any way to build up a theory, I was impressed with the 
idea which Dr. Jewett places beyond question. 

Very truly yours, for the Truth, 
J. W. MALCOLM, Pastor Park Cong. Church, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


[12] 
Piermont, Rockland Co., N. Y., May 23, 1888. 
ELDER HOWARD CROSBY. 
DEAR Srr:—Yours addressed to me in Brooklyn reached me here 21st 
inst., without Mr. Jewett’s pamphlet. 
I regard the two-wine theory as without the support of the Holy Script- 
ures, and as an effort of extremists, who retard truth when they would ad- 


vance its claims, 
Yours, with respect, J. B. TAYLOR, 


[13] 
Faith Presbyterian Church, New York, May 24, 1888. 


Dear Dr, CrosBy:—I desire to thank you for the valuable pamphlet of 
Dr. Jewett’s on the Wine Question, which you were kind enough to send me, 
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I have read it with great interest, and am more strongly confirmed in 
the opinion that he is right in all his conclusions, viz., that the wine of the 
Bible, both in the Old and in the New Testaments, was fermented, and hence 


intoxicating. 
I wish the pamphlet could have a wide circulation. 
Very sincerely yours, JAMES H. HOADLEY. 
[14] 


31 Linden St., Rochester, N. Y., May 22, 1888. 
REVEREND AND DEAR Srm:—Please accept my thanks for Dr, Jewett’s 
pamphlet which you have sent me, I have read it with lively interest, and 
deem it a thoroughly fair and satisfactory answer to the advocates of the 
two-wine theory. I never believed in that theory, not being able to find any 
evidence for it in the Bible. And it is a great satisfaction to have the true 
and common-sense view so strongly supported and enforced as it isin these 
able articles. 
Dr. Jewett has shown himself quite competent to discuss this question, 
and has employed his scholarship to good purpose. 
Yours very truly, ALBERT WOOD. 


[15] 


The Rectory, Church of the Holy Communion, No. 47 W. 20th St., 
New York, May 26, 1888. 

DEAR Dr, CrosBy.—I have read very carefully the two papers on Com- 
munion Wine, by the Rev. Dr. Hdward H. Jewett. 

If I had ever entertained a doubt concerning the use of fermented wine 
in the Communion, I am sure his presentation of facts, based upon the most 
erudite learning, would have convinced me of the correctness of his position. 

Permit me to thank you very sincerely for the service you have rendered 
in the issue of those articles in pamphlet form. 

Faithfully yours, HENRY MOTTET. 


[16] 
Fonda, N. Y., May 22, 1888. 
Dr. HowarD CROSBY. 
DEAR Srr:—Accept my thanks for Dr. Jewett’s pamphlet. The argu- 
ment seems to be unanswerable, and the circulation of such/a work appears to 
‘imely. 
= ee have always entertained the views expressed in this work, and in my 
ministerial experience have known a mild form of persecution, because I 
have uniformly refused to sign the temperance pledge, and to urge any upon 
others, except the divine one to lead a “‘ sober, righteous, and godly life.” 
Yours, J. C. BOYD. 


[17] 
Geneva, N. Y., May 21, 1888. 


My DBarR Sir:—I am in receipt of Dr. Jewett’s pamphlet kindly for- 
warded by you. I donot consider myself competent to express any criticism 
upon it. [may venture, however, to make two observations. 1. That it is too 
scholarly for those to whom it is addressed, 2, That in my humble judg- 
ment—and on the principle of Cicero, that the first duty of an advocate is to 
conciliate his audience—certain passages in regard to opponents (though I have 
reason to believe them just and true) are calculated to deepen the prejudice and 
animosity which have grown around this question. ; 

As to the rest, if any scholarly man, whose instincts and judgment are 
not blinded by preconceptions, needs to be convinced, this pamphlet seems to 
me excellently adapted to accomplish that desirable end. 
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If you desire my opinion on the merits of the question it discusses, I can 
only say, that, in my judgment, the two-wine theory is only one of many fatal 
examples of the evil influence of that biblical exegesis which lays the Scripture 
on the Procrustean bed of prejudice or dogma in the attempt, not to find out 
what it really does teach, but to make it teach what it ought. 

Any careful reader of the Bible, with the literary sense well developed, 
ought to detect the falsity of this theory with the help of Young’s Concordance, 
and it gives me a sensation of sadness that a man like Dr. Jewett should be 
compelled to waste so much valuable labor in combating a theory whose in- 
consistency ought to be apparent to all. 

I am, my dear sir, yours truly, PAUL VAN DYKE. 


118] 
Elmira, N. Y., May 20, 1888. 

My Dar Docror :—Jewett’s paper on Wine affects me as my brother 
Edward’s on Baptism did. I marvel at the learning and industry squandered 
on a subject that for me can have but one side, and that, moreover, of no im- 
portance or interest. 

Of course (meo judice) immersion was apostolic baptism, and wine was 
wine. But at what time the sacrament of baptism is desecrated by a jangle 
of tongues as to how to apply water, or the communion of the Lord’s body 
and blood sets participants on smelling for alcohol—that moment the sacra- 
ments are gone more fatally than any blunder could accomplish. 

I won’t dote on words, nor preach for doctrine any truth that stands or 
falls by help of grammars and lexicons. 

Therefore I do nothing on either side of the controversy. Clearly persuaded 
in my own mind, I easily allow all others to be clearly persuaded. 

If they get to remission of sins by a plunge, and to the body of Christ 
by raisin water, I am glad of it. 

Doubting that this reply to a printed circular will ever reach your eye or 
get beyond your tabulating clerk, I none the less add the expression of my 
heartiest fellowship with you in your conclusions and courageous testimonies. 
at sundry times and on divers questions—heartier than you can have known 
or had reason to suspect, Iam, dear doctor, repectfully yours, 


THOS. K. BEECHER. 


[19] 
St. Mary’s Retreat, Dunkirk, N. Y., May 21, 1888. 


Dear Srr:—In my opinion, Dr. Jewett has the right view on wine. He 
is lucid in his explanations of Scripture. 


Yours respectfully, STEPHEN KEALY, 


[20] ' : 
Johnstown, N. Y., May 26, 1888, 


REVEREND AND Dear SirR:—Dr. Jewett’s pamphlet is unanswerable, 
and would utterly demolish the two-wine theory were that theory amenable. 
to argument, I only regret to see so much learning and research wasted on a 
theory that never had any standing among competent men. It was born, not of 
exegesis, but the exigencies of a fallacious position. It was a foregone con- 
clusion before the first pseudo-scholar patched up an argument in its favor. It 
will survive all scholarly missiles, I fear, 

Here is the real argument behind the two-wine theory :— 

1st. It is a sin to drink any alcoholic beverage (save as a medicine, some: 
would add). 

2d. Christ made wine of water at Cana; he was also in the habit of drink- 
ing wine as a beverage. He came eating and DRINKING. ] 

8d. As Christ was free from sin, he could not have made or drank an alco- 
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holic beverage. What he made and drank must have been a different wine 
than that which biteth as a serpent. 

Now, the first proposition is, with many, an axiom and not open to argu- 
ment. Inexorable logic forces such to the two-wine theory, and I haye little 
hope from Jewett’s argument, which has been filed in my library since 
its publication originally, 

D. McLANE REVES, Pastor Presbyterian Church. 


[21] 
208 Eagle St., Buffalo, May 23, 1888. 


DEAR Srr:—In compliance with your request, let me say that Dr. Jewett, 
in his pamphlet on ‘‘ Communion Wine,” seems to have entered into his subject 
very carefully, and the results which he reaches appear to be wholly con- 
clusive. Ican not see how any unprejudiced person can differ with him, or how 
any prejudiced person, who is willing to be ruled by reason, can cling to his 
prejudice any longer after reading this work. 

I thank you for sending me the work. 


Iam, yours very truly, CHAS. H. SMITH. 


[22] 
Waterloo, N. Y., May 21, 1888. 
DEAR SiR :—I have read Dr. Jewett’s pamphlet, and consider it a learned 
and masterly argument against the Prohibition fanatics. 
Yours, L, A. LAMBERT. 


[23] 
Flushing, L. I., N. Y., May 25, 1888. 
RESPECTED Str :—The unsettled “ question,” so well and truly argued by 
Dr. Jewett, is not at all unsettled for Catholics, as the Doctor very well shows. 
If ever there were a ‘‘ question” about it in the Catholic Church, it was, 
as far as I know, but a CURIOUS question. 
If there be such a thing as unfermented wine, we do not know it at all 


for church purposes, 
Thankfully yours, J. M. MacKENNA, 


[24] 
Church or the Redeemer, 117 EH. 82d St., New York, May 24, 1888. 


REVEREND AND DEAR S1r:—The pamphlet of Dr. Jewett on ‘‘ Com- 
munion Wine” seems to me entirely conclusive, and, in my judgment, should 
settle this much-discussed question for all unprejudiced persons. 

Sincerely yours, J. W. SHACKELFORD, 


[25] 
First Presbyterian Church, 120 First St., Troy, N.Y., May 21, 1888, 

Dear BrorHeR :—I have read Dr. Jewett’s pamphlet, and express my 
hearty concurrence with its conclusions, I have never been able to understand 
the exegesis that brought out the ‘‘ two-wine” theory ; but if there is any value 
in it, why may it not be used to discover ‘‘ Price’s” or ‘‘ Royal” baking 
powder? If this could only be done, what a help it would be in the inter- 
pretation of the parable of the woman and the leaven ! 

Our Lord certainly Must have used some kind of baking powder—for 
he NEVER COULD haye countenanced the eating of FERMENTED bread, Or 
shall we say that he was a total abstainer from fermented. bread one day in the 
year, but that all the rest of the year he took his bread and wine in a wholesome 


condition ? 
Isn’t it worth while, in order to redeem our Lord’s character from any 
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possible suspicion, to set some of those wonderful exegetes—like Dr. Samson 
and the editor of the Votce—to work and see if they can’t find a ‘‘ two-leaven ” 
theory ? - 
Fraternally and respectfully yours, Tp AV NS 


[26] 
Dunkirk, N. Y., May 22, 1888. 


DEAR Str :—-I have read carefully Dr. Jewett’s Pamphlet on Communion’ 
Wine. 

It is certainly very able, and, I think, exhaustive and conclusive. He 
well maintains the view which I have held for almost fifty years, that the 
wine commended in Holy Scripture was undoubtedly fermented wine, and, 
if taken in excess, intoxicating. 

Yours sincerely, PASCAL P. KIDDER. 


[27] 
Rochester, N. Y., May 25, 1888. 


DEAR Srr:—Accept my thanks for the pamphlet of Dr. Jewett on Com- 
munion Wine. Inasmuch as it accords with views I have held and expressed 
for a number of years, it could not fail to meet my hearty approval. I am 
glad the work has been done so thoroughly. Whether the same thing will have 
to be done over and over again, before the two-wine theory people are ready 
to adopt reasonable and g¢riptural methods of temperance work, is the 
melancholy question I am forced to ask. 


Very respectfully yours, MYRON ADAMS. 


[28] 


56 Quincy Street, Brooklyn, May 21, 1888. 

My DrAr Dr. Crosspy :—Thanks for the very able and scholarly article 
of the Rev. Mr. Jewett. I received it this morning, and have just finished 
reading it, and I imagine it will make the temperance cranks in Reade Street 
squirm, 

: It isthe best and most exhaustive treatment of the wine question I have 
seen, and J have seen several on the other side, but none that have convinced 
me that our Lord proved himself a trickster at the marriage in Cana, or that 
such noble and devoted men as Drs, Van Dyke, Smith, Thompson, Calhoun, 
Jessup, etc,, were men addicted to making statements they knew to be false, 
The common-sense view set forth by Mr, Jewett, that grape juice, to be wine, 
must be fermented, is a view of the subject that leaves the defenders of fresh 
grape juice with a stock in trade that they had better hasten to christen, unless 
they desire it to be placed in the category with Barnum’s What Is It? 

J think Dr, Cuyler might study the pamphlet with profit ; and many others, 
who have been giving their OPINIONS as LAW to the CHURCH and the WORLD, 
might find it very helpful in aiding them to find the rock-bed of truth, which 
will prove a far better foundation than the sand on which they are now 
building, and which Mr, Jewett (as a first-class tempest) has so thoroughly 
removed, 

Again I thank you for the pamphlet. Yours for the truth, 


SAML P. HALSEY, 


[29] 

Newburg, N. Y., May 21, 1888. 
DEAR Str :—I have read Dr. Jewett’s Essay on Communion Wine, contain- 
ing a critical examination of the Scripture words on the subject, together with 
historic testimony ; and it seems to me so ably to defend my own life-long 
views, based on reading the entire Scriptures in their original languages, 

that nothing more need be said to forever put to rest the opposite theory. 
Yours respectfully, 8. H. JAGGER. 
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[80] 
St. Luke’s Church, Catskill, N. Y., May 28, 1888. 
DEAR Sir :—I have carefully examined Dr. Jewett’s pamphlet, reprinted 
from the Church Review. With very inferior scholarship, I had some years 
ago arrived at the same conclusions, 
_ Dr. Jewett’s very able examination of the question confirms me in the 
opinion I had formed, 
Very respectfully, W. H. HARRISON. 


[31] 


Rev. Dr. CrosBy. Fayetteville, N. Y., May 19, 1888. 


DEAR Sir:—I have carefully read the admirable essays of the Rev. 
Dr. Jewett, on ‘‘ Communion Wine,” in the pamphlet you kindly sent me. 

I regard his arguments as exceedingly able, and, indeed, conclusive on 
this subject. They serve only to confirm the opinions I have long held, 
and are strongly corroborated by those honored Syrian missionaries whose 
witness he quotes (page 28). Further controversy on this subject by ex- 
tremists is to be deprecated. 


Most respectfully and truly yours, I. K. BROWNSON. 


[32] 
Mechanicyilke, N. Y., May 24, 1888. 
REVEREND AND DEAR S1R:—Your circular note reached me here (directed 
to Malone, N. Y.). I may say in reply that I read the articles referred to in 
the Church Quarterly, when published, and that I have held the same general 
opinion for the last forty years in regard to the subject as expressed by the 
learned writer. All my life an advocate and practicer of total abstinence, I 
can only wonder at the lengths of obstinacy and intolerance and (perhaps not 
willful) misrepresentation men will reach while riding a hobby. The whole 
subject is to me atest, not merely of scholarship, but of charity and common 
sense. I regard the position of the advocates of unfermented wine as utterly 
untenable, Yours respectfully, 


WM. G. N. LEWIS, Rector St. Luke’s Church. 


[33] 
New York, May 22, 1888. 


REVEREND AND DEAR Srr:—You ask my opinion of the merits of Dr. 
Jewett’s pamphlet on the question of two wines; that is, as I understand 
the matter, whether the Jews and the early Christians used the juice of the 
grape in two conditions, the one fermented and the other unfermented. 

I think the pamphlet is of the highest merit, not only as showing conclu- 
sively that only the fermented juice of the grape was regarded and used as 
WINE, but as showing, also, a most commendable spirit of fairness and 
courtesy towards those whose arguments are controverted. 


Respectfully, D. M. FACKLER, 187 West 68d Street. 


[34] 
Grace Church Rectory, Lockport, N. Y., May 22, 1888. 

My Dnar Dr. Crospy :—In reply to your circular letter dated May 15, 
anent the pamphlet by Dr. Jewett, I must answer that I am not accustomed 
to printing my opinion upon subjects of current interest in the local press, 
and it would seem uncalled for, perhaps, to many people should I change my 
habit in asingle respect. I willingly write to you, however, to say that I think 
Dr. Jewett is unanswerable. His learning is not second-hand, his style is clear, 
and his arguments are convincing. Still, 1am aware that I have not come to 
the reading of his essay without prejudice. Some ten or twelve years ago, I 
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carefully went over the whole of the Holy Bible to form my own opinion on 
the two-wine theory. I still have the lists of the texts in both Hebrew and 
Greek which refer to wine, but the result of my inquiry, which I cast in the 
shape of an essay, I have mislaid or loaned.“ I read it before the Ministerial 
Association of the City of Kingston, N. Y., where I resided at the time, and, as 
I remember, it was well received. Still, the advocates of the two-wine theory 
were not convinced in their hearts, I fear, doubtless owing to my unskillful- 
ness in argumentation. Since that time I have not hesitated to deny the two- 
wine theory on all occasions. 

I would like to have Dr. Funk read the pamphlet, and review it in the 
Voice. Sometimes I think he is inclined to be quite fair, and again, on the con- 
trary, quite the reverse. 

Wishing you every success in your undertaking, I am your brother in 


Christ, Cc. W. CAMP, Rector Grace Church. 


[35] 
House of the Paulist Fathers, 415 W. 59th St., New York, May 21, 1888. 


Rev. Dr. CROSBY. 

Dan Srr :—I acknowledge the receipt of your circular letter, with Dr. 
Jewett’s pamphlet. In reply to your request that I should give you my opinion 
as to the merits on the question of two wines, I have the honor of saying, after 
having read it, that I regard it as able and conclusive. 

Yours respectfully, A. F. HEWITT. 


[36] 
144 K. 65th St., New York, May 28, 1888. 


REVEREND AND DEAR SiR :—Both your circular letter and Dr. Jewett’s 
pamphlet were received at the close of last week ; but owing to a pressure of 
duties, I have not, till to-day, found opportunity to reply to your interrogatory. 

Dr, Jeweti’s opinion as to the meaning of 772 used in the Sacred Scriptures, 
as describing the fermented and intoxicating juice of the grape, is perfectly 
correct and impregnably true. Any attempt, by uncritical assumptions, to give 
the word a contrary meaning is absurd, and is the product of a jugglery which 
would play havoc with the authority of God’s Word, if carried out in other 
cases to the same end—of making the Bible prove what we wani to have proven. 
Such logic (?) would be ruinous and destructive, and would strike a cruel blow 
at the sanctity and reliability of that which is promised ‘‘ to stand forever.” 


That 722 means ‘‘wine,”'’in our accepted sense, cannot be denied by any 
sane man possessed of the slightest knowledge of Hebrew. Its intoxicating 
qualities are shown (Gen. ix. 21), ‘‘ And he drank from 4%" and got drunk.” The 
priest is forbidden (Lev. x. 9) to drink 772 and strong drink when‘he goeth to 
the tabernacle, etc. The Nazarite is commanded to separate himself from “}>> 
and strong drink.” But I shall not weary you with further quotations, which 
are available to you. Could 1 Sam. i, 14 have been overlooked? Is this not 
also direct and palpable proof? 


In the usages of the Hebrew ritual, 42>, “‘ wine,” in the popular and re- 
served sense, has a definite meaning as such, both historically and tradition- 
ally. It is simply absurd to give it any other than that of being the fermented 
product of the grape, or to ascribe to it two definitions. As well might it be 


said that ©%2 means “water” in one passage and ‘“‘milk” in another. The 
temperance people injure a good cause by seeking to prove too much, All 
rational men must take the Scriptural view, that it is in the abuse and not the 
use of God’s gifts that the danger and sin lie. 

In conclusion, then, let me say that I fully and unqualifiedly support the 
statement of Dr. Jewett (page 7), that “it is evident that the word WINn, as 
usually understood by the Jews, referred primarily and etymologically to a fer- 
mented liquor.” Yours respectfully, HENRY S. JACOBS, 

Minister of the Madison Ave. Synagogue. 
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[37] 
256 Clinton Ave., Brooklyn, May 25, 1888. 

-My Dear Dr. Crossy:—Thanks for the copy of Dr. Jewett’s pamphlet 
on the Wine Question. I am grateful, as every man who loves truth more than 
hobby must be, to the author. His exegesis is both scholarly and candid— 
his logic irresistible. I cannot see how any unprejudiced mind can follow him 
and remain unconvinced, It is refreshing to examine so honest a bit of work. 
As it proceeds, one is struck with the contrast between the method of explain- 

ing, and that of explaining away, the truth. 
I regard Dr. Jewett’s paper a most valuable contribution to the cause: 


of truth and temperance. 
Yours sincerely, THOS. B. McLEOD. 


[38 ] 
1389 Washington Ave., N. Y., May 21, 1888. 


My Dear Dr, Crospy:—Yours of the 15th inst. came with Dr. Jewett’s. 
pamphlet on ‘‘Communion Wine,” an unanswerable refutation of that theory, 
which some temperance people hold, that the wine of the Bible was of two. 
kinds—fermented and unfermented; the former an evil, the latter only a good. 
And I cannot see how any sane man can come to other conclusions than Dr. 
Jewett’s own, after reading his argument. 

I have always regarded the theory which Dr. Jewett so ably refutes as. 
an unwarrantable assumption on the part of those who maintain it ; worse than 
this, a ‘“‘ handling of the Word of God deceitfully”—a perversion of the truth. 

Some of the good temperance people are honestly ignorant of what the 
Scriptures teach, and may be excused for their fanaticism on the temperance: 
question. But those who pretend to be TEACHERS of God’s Word are not to be 
excused for such perversion of Holy Writ to maintain a cause, however 
good and dear to them; and they must be indeed blind not to see that such 
a course is to defeat the very end for which they strive. I have no patience 
with those who suppose they can advance truth through deception or trickery. 

We are but of one mind in my own congregation. We have those in the 
congregation who never taste wine except at the Communion table, but I 
do not know of a single individual among them who abstains from wine, 
EVEN AS A BEVERAGE, on the ground of its use being anti-scriptural. The 
subject has been thoroughly discussed from my pulpit, both from a moral 
and scriptural view; and we are all convinced that the wine of the Scriptures. 
means WINE; that the Lord Jesus made it and drank it; and that we cannot 
improve upon his preaching or his practice. Thanking you for the pamphlet, 

Tam, fraternally yours, L. P. CUMMINGS, 
[39] 

Lockport, N. Y., May 22, 1888. 
Drar BROTHER :—Thanks for Mr. Jewett’s treatise on Communion Wine. 


It is exhaustive and unanswerable. 

I am sorry that good people should try to serve a good cause by bad argu- 
ments. Such results must always be evil. 

I have letters from four distinguished Jewish rabbies in accord with 


Mr. Jewett’s account of Passover Wine. 
E. P. MARVIN. 


[40] 
Vernon, N. Y., May 22, 1888. 


DEAR Sr :—I thank you heartily for the pleasure and privilege I have had 
in reading Dr. Jewett’s pamphlet on ‘‘Communion Wine.” His argument is the 
most thorough and convincing proof that I have seen against the theory of 
two wines. He leaves no room to doubt, I shall henceforth have a surer 
ground for a dislike of ‘‘unfermented wine,” regarding it in the same light 


as ‘‘dry water” and ‘‘ unelectric lightning.” 
Gratefully yours, E. C. LAWRENCE. 
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[41] 
West Sand Lake, N. Y., May 23, 1888. 
HowarpD Crossy, D.D., New York City. 

DEAR Srr AND BROTHER :—Yonr letter of the 15th inst., and Dr. Jewett’s 
pamphlet on ‘‘ Communion Wine,” have both been received. 

I wish to say that I have read Jewett’s articles, and regard them as 
masterly and unanswerable on the subject of which they treat. Undoubtedly 
the Scriptures speak of but one kind of wine, in the proper sense of that 
word—fermented, intoxicating wine, I pity those who, in the Lord’s Supper, 
must resort to RAISIN JUICE, MUST, and even WATER ; they are benighted, and 
I question their guiltlessness just a little. 

Iam a temperance man through and through, but Iam nota fanatic. I 
have no sympathy with the raisin-juice idea in the Communion, even though 
some weak Lutherans sometimes use such juice on sacramental occasions. I 
fear, and I say it in all charity, in such cases faith is often as weak as the 
juice. WINE ought to be used, not slop ! 

I thank you very much for the pamphlet of Dr. J. 

Very truly and sincerely yours, F. T. HOOVER. 


[42] 


180 West End Ave., May 21, 1888. 

My DEAR BrorHER:—I have read very carefully Dr. Jewett’s pamphlet 
on COMMUNION WINE, and I have been both interested and instructed by it. 
I thank you for sending me a copy. 

It is one of the most severe, searching and scathing criticisms I have 
ever read ; at the same time it is just, candid and discriminating. 

I most heartily concur in the conclusions of the writer, which are well 
sustained by varied, cumulative, conclusive, and irrefragable testimony. It is 
a most valuable contribution to the recent vexed controversy on the question. 

Yours faithfully, W. ORMISTON, 


[43 ] 


94 Charlotte Street, Utica, May 25, 1888. 
DEAR Srr:—I have carefully read Dr. Jewett’s pamphlet on the Wine 
Question with much satisfaction. While I had not critically examined the 
points he discusses, his conclusions but confirm my own long-established 
opinions with reference to the subject. In the mind of the common reader of 
the Bible, I do not think a doubt is raised asto the use of fermented wine, 
where its useis spoken of. The teachings seem explicit. The use is sanc- 
tioned—the abuse is condemned. That the evil from the abuse will ever be 
overcome, may be, when human nature undergoes as thorough a regeneration 
as a well-meaning but somewhat zealous Methodist preacher once told his 
audience they must be the subjects of, in order to enter heaven: ‘‘ You must 

be PHYSICALLY, CHEMICALLY and SPIRITUALLY regenerated.” ; 
For example’s sake, abstinence from intoxicants as acommon beverage 

is a sufe concession to the Temperance Reform. 
Fraternally yours, ELIAS CHILD, Pres. Clergyman. 


[44] 
Brooklyn, N. Y., May 26, 1888. 

Dear Sir:—I thank you for favor of 15th inst., and also for pamphlet. 
I have merely had time to run over the: arguments in a general way. Dr, 
Jewett’s position is the only correct one upon the question of the two wines. 
I fully agree with him; all the more as it has been my conviction all along, 
though of course not so clearly defined as this incomparable treatise on the 
subject puts it. The whole truth, or no cause! The holy cause of temperance 
must never be degraded to sanctify unsound means for its worthy end. It is 

not necessary nor wise. Yours truly, J. C. GRIMMELL, 
General Secretary General Missionary Society of German Baptist Churches, 
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[45 ] 
Cazenovia, N, Y., May 26, 1888, 

REVEREND AND DEAR Srr:—Rev. E. H. Jewett, in the treatise before 
me, gives an exhaustive and learned discussion on the subject of the wines 
of the Bible. His command of the languages is quite extensive and reminds 
me of the great Catholic theologians, such as Saints Augustine, Thomas of 
Aquinas, with Suarez Bellarmino De Liguori, &., &c., when treating of Church 
subjects. Like them, he leaves nothing more to be said, as far as he goes, 

It is much to be regretted that all Protestant writers do not go as exhaust- 
ively into biblical subjects, and give also, like him, the historical and traditional, 
as well as the Judaical testimonies of religious subjects. This is the,way with 
the Catholic writers, from whom Roman Catholic clergymen draw their infor- | 
mation, They simply give the biblical, traditional and historical testimonies 
of dogmas, 

I would beg to suggest that the traditions of the Catholic Church be 
searched, in order to strengthen the proofs already given by him in this 
pompeiet, In that case it would be found that there is and always has been 

ut ONE kind of wine, and that is the fermented juice of the grape. Before 
fermentation it was never considered as wine, and would Not be considered as 
the right material for Mass. This the whole voice of the traditions of the 
Church proclaims, 

In the early ages the Church easily solved this difficulty by denying the 
chalice to the laity, as they began to abuse it. So that the discussions relating 
to FERMENTED or UNFERMENTED wine never disturbs us, but is entirely con- 
fined to Protestant Churches. 

A long and interesting article could be written on the practices, customs 
and traditions of the Catholic Church on this subject, and would be a valuable 
addition to the learned work before me. 

Please excuse this hurried note, just penned while people are waiting for 
me to attend them at church services. 

Sincerely yours, JAS. L. MEAGHER, Pastor St. James. 

P. §._Coming from the church, it strikes me that an investigation of the 
Catholic, Greek, Coptic, Nestorian, Syrian, Maronite, etc., Churches, with the 
study of the early Christian Fathers, the Councils, Synods of the East and of 
the West, the customs of the first Christians as found in histories of the 
different nations, soon after Christ, would throw great light on this subject, It 
is all nonsense to think that Christ and the Apostles used any but FERMENTED’ 
WINE. 

Nor can any one say that they fostered drunkenness. The reason that all 
Catholics, EXCEPT THE DYING, are allowed to receive Communion when fasting, 
is because they used in apostolic times to come to receive the Sacrament when 
drunk with wine, and the wine used at Mass increased that drunkenness. 
Therefore two regulations were made: first, that all must be fasting from 
midnight ; second, that no one but the clergyman celebrating could partake of 
the chalice. This is our discipline at the present day, and has been for centuries. 

All these and numerous other customs show that only FERMENTED wine 
was used in the Catholic Church since the apostolic times. . 

Alas for the weakness of poor human nature! Men exaggerate and ride 
hobbies, and one of these is the use of unfermented wine in church services. 

Sincerely yours, JAS. L. MEAGHER. 


[46] 
Troy, N. Y., May 21, 1888. 
DEAR Dr. Crossy :—It would be quite unpardonable did I not recognize 
your kindness in sending the article on Communion Wine. Thank you for call- 
ing my attention to it. 
J have read it with much pleasure, and find that it expresses precisely my 


iews on the two-wine question. 
rpke b rf Yours truly, GEORGE FAIRLEE. 
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[47] 
Hamilton Theological Seminary, Hamilton, N. Y., May 19, 1888. 

My Dear Sir :—I desire to express to you my thanks fora copy of Dr. 
Jewett’s pamphlet, received yesterday. I think it is an able and satisfactory 
discussion of the subject treated. This view is the one to which my own 
studies have forced me—that there is not, in the Old Testament, the slightest 
evidence in favor of the two-wine theory. I speak only of the Old Testament, 
because that is now my special study. I am sure, however, that the same can 
be truly said of the New Testament. I am myself a life-long advocate and 
practicer of total abstinence, an uncompromising foe to the liquor business in 
all its forms, and believe the saloon to be the deadliest foe to American civil- 
ization. But TI do not believe in lying to make a good cause succeed. 


Very truly yours, 8. BURNHAM, 
Prof. of Hebrew and Old Testament Exegesis. 


[48] 

HowarpD Crossy, D. D. Lima, N. Y., May 21, 1888. 

DEAR BROTHER :—I most heartily agree with the conclusions of Dr. Jewett 
in his article, ‘‘Communion Wine,” a copy of which your kindness has placed 
inmy hands. Only fanatical blindness can assert a two-wine theory, in the 
face of such research as has been given by the scholarship of a Jewett and a 
Hovey. YOU ARE IN THE RIGHT, and may God bless you in your work of 
accomplishing something of material and practical benefit in the cause of 
Gospel Temperance. 


Yours fraternally, EDWIN F. HARD, Pastor Baptist Church, 


[49] 
American Baptist Home Mission Society, 
Yemple Court, Beekman St., New York, May 23, 1888. 
Dear Sir AND BROTHER :—Yours, with the pamphlet of Dr. Jewett, to 
hand. I am decidedly a Prohibitionist and a third-party man, willing to see 
intoxicating liquors banished from the land, and yet I am frank to say that I have 
not seen anything on the ‘‘two-wine theory ” to convince me that the wine so 
often spoken of in the Bible wa. nof intoxicating if taken in sufficient quantities, 
Dr. Jewett has the better of the argument. Ido not think anything is gained 
for temperance or total abstinence by strained constructions of plain language, 


Respectfully, O. C. POPE. 


[50] 
Cape Vincent, N. Y., May 28, 1888. 


DEAR BROTHER:—I received and have read the pamphlet by Dr. Jewett. 
I have believed for a long time that the two-wine theory could only be 
maintained by torturing the Scriptures from their true meaning. 
© J agree fully with Dr, Jewett, and think he has made an unanswerable 
argument against this misleading theory. 


Yours sincerely, JAMES W. HILLMAN. 


[51] 
Rouse’s Point, N. Y., May 24, 1888. 

DHAR Srr‘—I have read the pamphlet of Rev. Mr, Jewett, and I think 
it both timely and conclusive. 

For Catholics this question has never been of any moment, as our church 
practice never thought of any other wine than the fermented. 

But I am glad to see the truth so well vindicated against the danger. 
ously foolish assumptions of scriptural prohibitionists. 


Sincerely yours, J. T. SMITH, Pastor St. Patrick’s, 
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[52] 
Gloversville, N. Y., May 29, 1888. 


REVEREND AND DEAR Sir :—I beg you to accept my sincere thanks for the 
copy of Dr. Jewett’s Review article on the subject of Communion Wine 
which you kindly sent me. 

I have hardly time to write a formal OPINION, and therefore briefly 
oe to you my full and hearty agreement with the conclusions of Dr, 

ewett. 

That the Church has always used wine (i. e., the fermented juice of the 
grape) as an essential element in the Holy Communion, is to me an all-sufficient 
reason against substituting anything else. I have not the slightest doubt 
but that Our Blessed Lord used in the Institution a strong fermented juice of 
the grape, which (after Jewish custom) he slightly diluted with water. 

His use of wine for the Holy Communion was like his bidding to use 
' water in Baptism. 

Baptism is not valid in any element other than water; so, also, the Holy 
Communion is not consecrated without WINE. Very truly yours, 


C, P. A. BURNETT, Rector of Christ Church. 


[53] 
911 President Street, Brooklyn, May 22, 1888. 


DEAR Srr:—Your book of ‘‘Communion Wine” I received a few days 
ago. Please accept my thanks. Ithoroughly agree with the Rev. E. H. Jewett. 


Yours truly, HERMANN RAEGENER (P. Emeritus). 


[54] 
Clinton Grammar School, Clinton, Oneida Co., N. Y., May 23, 1888. 


My Dar Str:—I have read Dr. Jewett’s pamphlet, and am convinced 
—against my wishes—that he has the truth on his side as to the two-wine 
question. 

The Christian Charity argument is the strong argument for abstinence, 
and also for unfermented wine at Communion. 

Respectfully yours, ISAAC O. BEST. 


[55] 
256 Second Street, New York, May 238, 1888. 


REVEREND AND DEAR Sr1r:—Your favor of 19th inst. received. Have 
had no time to closely examine Dr. Jewett’s pamphlet ; besides, my scholarship 
does not entitle me to an opinion when doctors disagree. Still, I am free to say 
that, having read a good deal on the subject of the two-wines theory, pro and 
con, I can not accept it, though I would gladly do so, being a teetotaler. 

Will you permit me to ask a question? My church—-German Methodist 
Episcopal—is on Second Street, about 125 feet from corner of Avenue C. On 
the corner is a saloon, where not only men but also women congregate and 
leave at all hours of thenight. The side-door is not fifty feet from the church, 
and not more than fifteen from the door to my own residence. Now, I have 
lodged complaints with the police Captain of the precinct and with the Excise 
Commissioners, but to no purpose. What can I do? The place is a bad one, 
but, of course, I have no legal proof of its character. 

Permit me to assure you of my high esteem. 


Yours very truly, PAUL QUATTLANDER, 
Pastor German M. E. Church. 
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[56] 
The Second Memorial Presbyterian Church, Scranton, Pa., May 22, 1888. 


DEAR DR, CrosBy:—The Jewett pamphlet has come, and I have read it 
with care. It is scholarly and exhaustive in the treatment of the subject, but 
it only confirms my former opinion. I went over the whole argument, years 
ago, in a private correspondence with an old friend, and was more thoroughly 
convinced than before that there was nothing init. And last year, in Egypt 
and Palestine, getting all the light I could from the missionaries, I was still 
more confirmed in my belief, if that were possible. 


Very cordially yours, CHARLES E. ROBINSON. 


[57] 
The Presbyterian Church, Goshen, N. Y., May 29, 1888. 


My DrAR SIR AND BROTHER :—I have never believed in the theory of 
“<two wines,” and Dr. Jewett’s argument only renders my previous conviction 


Gesper suid magne Titelrigenits Yours cordially ROB'T B, CLARK. 


[58] 
Portland, May 25, 1888. 

DEAR Str :—The pamphlet on Communion Wine is the result of much 
research, but I consider it as labor thrown away. For those who believe in the 
continued existence of the Church as founded by a divine Lord, the tradition- 
ary custom as regards the sacramental wine is entirely sufficient. For those 
people of one idea, who feel bound to correct the Lord himself, no evidence, no 
argument, is of any use. For those who think that the Church and Christian 
religion were buried for centuries and reformed or refounded by men, neither 
this pamphlet nor any amount of historical evidence can be a defense, for the 
living witness is wanting. Yours truly, 


JAMES AUG, HEALY, Bishop of Portland. 


[59] 


Sauquoit, N. Y., May 19, 1888. 

DEAR Sir :—Dr. Jewett’s pamphlet received. Thanks. Have read with: 
interest and care. Am fully prepared to accept his position. Was so before 
seeing his pamphlet. 

Some years ago I read Dr, Sampson’s book, and at first thought there might 
be something in his theory. But I soon found that the all but unanimous ver- 
dict of scholarship was against it. Iam one of the many who have to be 
scholars at second hand, not having means or ability for original investigation. 
But I flatter myself that I am able to recognize the evidence of scholarship in 
others. And I cannot see how Dr, Jewett’s argument can be answered, or his 
position be invalidated. Ihave for years had no doubt that the wine spoken of 
in Scripture, made at Cana, used habitually by Christ, and contained in ‘‘ The 
Cup” at the Eucharist, was fermented and intoxicating. Nor can I see any- 
thing wrong, per se, in using this wine at Communion, Yet, I don’t see any 
necessity for it, I have no cosmopolitan or millenial experience, yet I have 
never seen UNLEAVENED BREAD on the Communion table, If not wrong to 
change the character of the bread, why should it be to change the character of 
the fruit of the vine? And if using fermented wine causes my weak brothers. 
to stumble (as it may, and, I presume, has done), it seems more charitable to 
substitute the unfermented juice of the grape. To use the first in such a case 
seems to me to be one of those things that are lawful, but not expedient. 

Tam a total abstainer from wine as well as all other intoxicants; not so 
much from apprehended evil consequences to myself from drinking, as for sake 
of influencing others who need to abstain for their own good. I don’t sit in 
judgment on your conscience, but mine doesn’t allow me to drink wine as yours 


* 
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does you. Hence I can’t see any necessity for fermented’ wine as Communion 
wine. Iam well content to let it alone. 


GEORGE HARDY, Pastor Pres. Church, 
[60] 
St. Stephen’s College, Annandale, N. Y., May 29, 1888. 

; DrEaR Dr. CrosBy :—I have read Dr. Jewett’s pamphlet on ‘‘ Communion 
Wine.” I entirely agree with it. I have long entertained the same views, and 
was about to make a more thorough investigation of the question for my own 
satisfaction. What investigation of the Bible I have made has led me to 


the same conclusion as that of Dr. Jewett. I have no doubt from my reading 
of the Bible that there is only one kind of wine there referred to. 


Very truly yours, R. B. FAIRBAIRN, 


[61] 
St. Meinrad’s Abbey, St. Meinrad, Spencer Co., Indiana, May 21, 1888. 

Dear Str :—I am very thankful to you for having sent me Dr. Jewett’s 
pamphlet, the perusal of which has given me much pleasure. It is a most 
excellent and solid refutation of the queer and dishonest arguments of the 
Prohibitionists, who dare to blame the Creator of the noble wine, and blas: 
phemously contradict our Blessed Redeemer in trying to correct his divine 
institution. Yours respectfully, 


FINTAN MUNDWILER, Abbot. 
[62] 
St. John’s Rectory, Rochester, N. Y., May 22, 1888. 

DEAR Sr1r :—I received your note and the “‘ pamphlet ” last week, and in 
accordance with your expressed wish, forward to you my opinion. 

Personally, I have no doubts about fermented wine; if I had, Dr. Jewett’s 
essay would settle the question. 1 do not see what can be added to the opinions 
of Bishops Williams, Seymour, Paddock, and Dr, Beardsley. 

The opinions of the Jewish rabbies are simply overwhelming as to what 
was used in the time of Christ, and must first be overthrown before any other 
arguments can be heard. The pamphlet is most valuable and timely, and I 
trust it will be universally read. Such, dear sir, is my humble opinion, if it 
be of any value to you. Thanking you, I remain sincerely yours, 

ARTHUR SLOAN, Rector. 
[63 ] 
64 Pitt Street, New York, May 22, 1888. 

REVEREND AND Dear Sir :—I have read the pamphlet from Dr. Jewett 
carefully, and it is an excellent document. = my part, I do not believe in un- 
f ted wine. Yours truly, 

dg . CONRAD D’OENCH. 


[64] 
American Baptist Home Mission Society, Troy, May 23, 1888. 


Drar Docror:—I have examined the pamphlet of Dr. Jewett on the sub- 
ject of “Communion Wine.” I think his discussion of the question is 
thorough, candid and exhaustive. He shows conclusively that the theory of 
“<two wines” has no foundation in the Bible, and is exegetically and historic- 
ally untrue. His conclusions are substantially the same as those of Rey. Alvah 
Hovey, D.D., of Newton Theological Seminary, as given in the able article 
published by him recently in the Baptist Quarterly. The true course of Tem- 
perance needs no evasions or perversions of scriptural or historic truth for its 
support. All attempts to thus aid it are pernicious and dangerous. Truth 


i j d il. 
alone will ultimately stand an eter ad eee C. P. SHELDON. 
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[65 ] 
St. Matthew’s Church, East Syracuse, N. Y., May 21, 1888. 

Dear Dr. Crossy :—Dr. Jewett seems to have the bulk of tradition and 
public opinion upon his side. Yet, neither that nor his pamphlet seems to me 
conclusive. The consensus of mankind was absolute for the literal days in 
Genesis, for the Ptolemaic Astronomy, for the Julian Calendar, etc., etc., etc. 

I am by no means decided by the enthusiastic assertions of the theorists 
for Must. But may not time reveal further data? The biblical literature 
gives us no idea why the Gospels were written in Greek. We say that the 
Greek thought and language had permeated Judea, but we say it without the 
formal approval of the text. 

So Greek social customs may have permeated Judea, and among them the 
use of Must. I think we should hold to the fermented wine until grave 
reasons induce the change. The Catholic Church,, whose humble servant I 
am, showed her radical willingness to adapt herself to the needs of her 
children by abolishing the cup in the Communion of the laity. Pius IX gave 
permission to Polish missionaries to say Mass with the juice of raisins. 


Sincerely yours, MICHAEL CLUNE, 


[66] 
Glens Falls,-N. Y., May 28, 1888. 
DEAR BROTHER:—Whatever special pleaders may say, the opinion of 
genuine scholars undoubtedly is that yayin is oinos, and oinos is wine, and 
wine is a fermented liquor. 
Dr. Jewett’s articles are able, but not more so than those on the same sub- 
ject by President Alvah Hovey, D.D., of Newton Theological Seminary. 


Yours truly, G. Ba GOW. 


[67] 
Fredonia, N. Y., May 24, 1888. 

My Dear Str:—Dr. Jewett’s pamphlet on Communion Wine finally came 
to hand, and as you wished, I have read it with care, and am satisfied that the . 
author has settled the matter so completely that there is no chance for further 
discussion. As I am absent from home, and can not consult my Bible, I wish 
the author had made the distinction between wine and STRONG DRINK, on page 
10. Still, the opponent can get no aid by the omission. 


Yours truly, N. W. BENEDICT. 


[68] 


Germantown, N. Y.,May 25, 1888. 
DreAR BRoTHER:—I have read the pamphlet on Communion Wine which 
you were pleased to send to my address. 

_ I heartily agree with Dr. Jewett in his views on this important matter; 
they are very logically, and, therefore, to all reasonable minds, convincingly 
expressed. In my judgment, it is violating the integrity of the holy sacrament 
of the Lord’s Supper to use, on the occasion of its celebration, any other liquid 
element than the kind of wine that the dear Lord himself sanctified for the 
purpose it contemplates. 

I thank you for your kindness in mailing to me a copy of the ablest and 
most satisfactory discussion of the perplexing subject of ‘‘ Communion Wine” 
that I have ever read. 


Yours fraternally, W. H. LUCKENBACH, 
President of the N. Y. and N. J. Synod of the Evangelical Lutheran Church. 
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[69 ] 


RESPECTED SiR :—Since you may not receive many letters from Catholic 
clergymen with regard to the pamphlet about the Communion Wine, for the 
simple reason that with Catholic theologians no other practice from the begin- 
ning did obtain and no other will obtain, than to use for altar purposes only 
fermented wine, I, though not pretending to be a spokesman, can assure you 
that that pamphlet will be found by them in its results a fully satisfying one 
The author of that pamphlet deserves the full acknowledgment for his great 
toil in examining so many and even so various books, and I especially feel 
bound to him, as I some time ago (having been favored by Dr. John Ellis with 
his new book, ‘*‘ New Christianity’’) was induced to try the ‘‘unfermented 
wine,” which I found to be a pure grape juice, a liquid to which I would 
always instinctively deny the name of ‘‘ wine.” Whilst the pamphlet states 
that the Copts in Egypt used fermented wine for church purposes, Dr, Ellis 
says on the reverse (pages 218 and 248) that they use only the juice of soaked 
raisins, Your maxim, that all things created by God are good in themselves 
(wherefore God hates none of them), and that therefore only the bad use of them 
is detestable and so sinful, is a thoroughly scriptural, consequently a fully 
Christian, one. The intention of Dr. Ellis to contribute towards the checking 
of alcoholic substances for drinking purposes is a very good one too; but to de- 
nounce absolutely, as he does, the taking of fermented wine, is surely an 
outdoing. 

In case you would make any public use of this, my statement, please to 
put only the initials of my name (and perhaps place also). 

Respectfully, Pi Ke 


[70] 
Gustavus Adolphus Sw. Luth. Church, New York, May 25, 1888. 
DEAR BROTHER :—I have read with attention and pleasure Dr, Jewett’s 
pamphlet which you kindly sent me. The arguments are convincing, and 


prove that the ‘“‘unfermented-wine” theorists have a poor doctrinal structure 
on a sandy foundation, Yours truly, CONRAD EMIL LINDBERG, Pastor. 


[71] 
St. Stephen’s Rectory, 43 West 47th St., New York, May 24, 1888. 

DEAR Dr. Crospy:—You have done me a favor by inducing me to read 
again the articles on Communion Wine which I had examined in the Church 
Review three years ago. 

It appears to me that the ability and learning of Dr. Jewett have left the 
sophistry of his opponents not a foot of fact to stand ou, That the wine at 
the Last Supper was fermented wine is shown by the immemorial usage of 
the Church, 

The words for wine in the Old and New Testaments, fairly understood; the 
language of the Talmudists, of contemporary rabbins, of the early Christian 
theologians, and of the writers of classical antiquity, all prove the declara- 
ation of the learned Jewish Seminarians of Breslau to be true, that ‘‘ Un- 
gegohrener Wein wird nicht als Wein betrachtet.” 

You are doubtless aware that our House of Bishops have spoken—not in 
commendation—of ‘‘ the unfermented juice of the grape” for sacramental use, 

Yours very truly, A. B, HART, 


72 
Ane Syracuse, May 25, 1888. 
DEAR Str:—Your favor of the 15th ult. reached me in due course of time, 
with Dr. Jewett’s pamphlet. 
I saw Dr. Jewett’s papers when they first appeared, and without intending 
to commit myself in detail, I have no hesitation in accepting his general con- 
clusions with regard to the character of the wine used and to be used in 


administering the Holy Communion, 
Very truly yours, W. D. WILSON, P. Emeritus. 
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[73] 
Pastor West Side Pres. Church, Buffalo, N. Y., May 29, 1888. 


Dear Srr:—As far as I am fitted to judge, Dr. Jewett’s position on the 
question of the two wines seems to me the only tenable one, and he seems 
to me to have presented the matter in a most able way. On that basis our 
Session changed some eight or nine years ago from the so-called unfermented 
wine in use when I became pastor to the wine only properly so-called, 7. ¢., 
fermented. Hither it is that or itis water. By all means, no lie at the table 
of the Lord of all truth and righteousness. 


Yours most truly, HERBERT G. LORD. 


[74] 
May 23, 1888. 

REVEREND AND DEAR Sir :—Yours of the 15th inst., as also Dr. Jewett’s 
monograph on ‘“‘Communion Wine,” came duly to hand. Please accept my 
sincere thanks for the favor. 

As to my opinion of the merits of the discussion, I can only say that it 
seems to be both fair and conclusive, When some time ago I began studying 
the question of two Bible Wines, I had hoped that the advocates of the double 
theory would at least prove the possibility of their being right, but I fail to 
see that they have done so, 

Their strange assumptions and non sequiturs led me to question, if not 
their logical powers, at least their conceptions of those of their readers, while 
their use of Scripture evidence prompts the query whether they have to good 
effect studied 2 Cor. iv. 2. 

I would most gladly see the powerful force of Scripture truth brought to 
bear against intemperance, but I would not wish, with a prophet’s good inten- 
tions, to have the crushing verdict of 1 Kings xiii.18 pronounced against my 
method. 

In all charity, I must say that Ithink that our Nazarite, while he may have 
kept his vow, has already lost his eyes, and that the ‘‘ Wines on the Lees” 
is exceedingly well refined. 

Yours in the cause of righteousness, temperance and judgment to come, 


L. J. D., Pastor of First Baptist Church, 
P. §.—Please do not publish this over my signature. Ibe 10% 


75 
Howarp Crossy, D.D. sae Forest Port, N. Y., May 24, 1888. 

REVEREND AND DEAR Sir:—I have read with great satisfaction the 
articles of Prof. Jewett in review of the new ‘“‘two-wine” theory. 

I have never thought it worth while to read the class of works in question, 
but have taken for granted that innovations so contrary to the traditional com- 
mon sense of the world were fit only to irritate a candid scholar. : 

No doubt, however, there is a degree of skill and plausibility in these books 

which is making them dangerously influential, and we owe thanks for such 
‘ perfectly finished and adequate defenders of the truth as Dr. Jewett. 


Very truly yours, WM. N. CLEVELAND. 


[76] 
Binghampton, N. Y., May 26, 1888. 

My Dear BrornEer :—I have read with much interest Dr. Jewett’s 
pamphlet, ‘‘ Communion Wine.” ; 

His examination of Scripture terms and historic testimony seems to me to 
be both critical and conclusive; the more so, perhaps, because it reaches results 
which so perfectly accord with my own convictions touching the question of 
‘two wines.” 

I find myself coming more and more under the power of this threefold be- 
lief—that the Scripture terms for wine always signify the fermented juice of 
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the grape, though recognizing different degrees or stages of fermentation ; that 
the Passover wine used by Christ in the institution of the Lord’s Supper was 
the fermented juice of the grape mixed with water, just such as the Jews have 
always used in their sacred feasts; and that the substitution of any other 
“cup” in the observance of the Lord’s Supper is an unwarrantable inter- 
meddling with a divine and most holy appointment, which the will of man has 


no right to change. Yours fraternally, HERMAN C, RIGGS. 


[77] 
Newburg, N. Y., May 26, 1888. 

REVEREND AND DEAR Sim:—I received your note and Dr. Jewett’s 
pamphlet, and it gives me pleasure to say that the pamphlet seems to me ab- 
solutely conclusive, if argument were, indeed, necessary. Any one who pro- 
pounds a theory so strange and new as that of two wines, is bound to prove 
his point. Ihave never seen anything approaching this, and all attempts be- 
gin by begging the question, 

All individuals that I have heard advocate the theory, based their argu- 
ment on the fact that ‘‘scholars” said so, Dr, Jewett has shown how little 
claim they have to scholarship. 


I am yours faithfully, GEORGE W. LAY. 


[78] 
St. John’s Rectory, Medina, N, Y., May 19, 1888. 


DeEAR StR:—I have read Dr, Jewett’s pamphlet, and regard it as present- 
ing the argument against the fanatics on this question of unfermented wine 
in a most satisfactory manner, An unbiased reader can not fail to be convinced 
by it. Perhaps I am biased, for tome the thought of a DOCTORED article for 
the Holy Communion is most revolting, The pure blood of the grape can be 
had to-day, and if God wills it to ferment, I don’t believe any artificial means 
should be used to preventit. In our blessed Lord’s institution of the Sacra- 
ment I find no order to use unfermented wine, and the Church has no right to 
go beyond it, I wish the Jewett pamphlet success, 


Very truly yours, WARREN W. WALSH. 


[79] 
Rising Sun, Indiana, May 23, 1888. 

REVEREND AND DEAR Sir:—Your note of the 15th inst. received this 
P. M., with accompanying pamphlet of Dr. Jewett. Agreeably to your re- 
quest, I have examined the document, and my opinion of it may be briefly 
stated in the following notes, to wit :— 

1. So faras Dr. Jewett’s pamphlet argues, by inference or otherwise, a 
justification of the practice of moderate drinking, I deny the validity of his 
conclusions and consider the inference irrelevant to the main question and 
pernicious. The main question I understand to be whether the Scripture 
precepts touching the use of wine are based on the assumed fact of there 
being or having been two wines. . ‘ : 

8. So far as Dr. Jewett’s pamphlet confines the discussion strictly to the 
refutation of the theory of two wines, I think it is strong and valuable, though 
not the strongest possible : 

3. My observations in the East led me to note particularly what appears 
to be the weakness of partial statement of facts on page 26. He says: In 
short, the juice of the grape, kept permanently unfermented, was, in so far as 
anything can be shown to the contrary, as unknown anciently in Bible lands 
as in the Bible record itself.” To prove this statement he cites the testimony 
of missionaries in modern times, Van Dyke, e¢ ai. But Van Dyke is not 
writing of all uses of the ‘juice of the grape,” but of wine strictly so-called, 
All juice of the grape is not necessarily wine, or necessarily fermented, 
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There is a juice of the grape kept unfermented in Hastern lands, which will 
not intoxicate, but no one would class it with wine, nor under the terms used 
in the Bible for wine. Dr. Jewett corrects in part the sweeping statement 
above quoted, on page 27. 

I have not time now to write further on the subject, except to say that 
there seems to be great igorance on the subject among the people of our 
country churches. I find the specious and fallacious arguments of the publi- 
cations of the two-wine, or double-barrel, men have been widely accepted by 
pastors and people, and in this and another church I have been treated as 
ignorant of the latest interpretations because I have denied the correctness 
of the two-wine theory. Yours respectfully, 

JAMES BASSETT. 


[80] 


37 East 39th St., City, May 21, 1888. 


DEAR DR. CrosBy :—I have read Rev. Jewett's pamphlet on the wine of 
Scripture you were so good as to send me, with a request that I would send 
you my opinion of it. I began to skim its pages, and ended by reading every 
word, 

I think it is an admirable treatise on the subject, learned, rational, philo- 
sophical and devout. 1 know of nothing so thorough and good on the subject. 
It is written with a trenchant pen, wielded by a keen intelligence and a kind 
heart. It is of real service both to temperance and the Scriptures, and its 
exposure of unfair and prejudiced tricking of philological and historical facts 
is most valuable. 

I can sympathize with those who honestly hold erroneous views, but I have 
no sympathy with that fanatical a@ priori logic which assumes that certain 
things must be true because we wish them to be true and because we hold they 
ought to be true. The world, as Dr. Bacon used to say, was not created on 
Mohammedan principles, but on Christian principles, which demand virtue in 
face of temptation, not in the absence of it, and which refuse to deny the use 
of what may be abused. 

Yours sincerely, Cc. C, TIFFANY. 


[81] 
Syracuse, N. Y., May 21, 1888. 
DEAR Dr, CrosBy :—I have read with renewed interest the very able and 
exhaustive discussion of the wine question, which you were so good in sending 
tome. Iread it at the time of its first appearance, and was amply convinced 
of its sound scholarship and candid spirit. Iam a thorough-going temperance 
man, and feel very sure that no real temperance work is to be advanced by 
wresting Scripture and the lexicon and common sense, as is being done by too 
many men at the present day. : 
Somehow, the Bible stands, notwithstanding the foolishness and fanaticis 
of its friends, 
With sentiments of profound esteem, I am yours, 


GEO. B. SPALDING. 
[82] 


St, Mary’s Rectory, Albany, N. Y., May 25, 1888. 

Dzar Str:—I have received your letter of the 15th inst., and also the copy 
of Dr, Jewett’s admirable pamphlet. In answer to your inquiry, let me say 
that I agree perfectly with that learned gentleman, who leaves little to be 
said on the qnestion. The idea of two wines in the Scripture language—the 
one fermented and intoxicating, the other unfermented grape juice, and only 
the latter praised as good, or even tolerated—I hold to be pure nonsense, It 
is aground unworthy of any true scholar, injurious to the divine record, and 
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calculated to lead rapidly to moral and religious mischief. It is, to use the 
words of a poet,— 
“Much wrestling with the Holy Word, 
To make it yield the sense of the Lord.” 


_ _ A special evil is, that by this course one only plays into the hands of 
interested and disorderly dealers, who have, to sustain their trade in its present 
State, no arguments so telling as those derived from the fanaticism of heedless 
and hot-headed temperance advocates, It also plays into the hands of politi- 
cal demagogues, and especially those possessed of official power. It helps . 
these latter to evade their duties to the country. It furnishes them with 
plausible excuses for opposing all laws really and efficiently restrictive, such 
as could change this trade from a disorderly aggregation of drinking resorts 
to a legitimate merchandise. 

In fine, the distinction must always be maintained between temperance 
and total abstinence. The former is a necessary virtue. The latter is simply 
a prudent expedient, not only useful, but sometimes made actually necessary 
by circumstances, to save men from closely pressing occasions of sin, 

There is no need for me to enlarge any more upon the questions you have 
proposed, Dr. Jewett has treated the subject learnedly, thoroughly and ina 
masterly manner, I trust his pamphlet will be widely read. 


Very truly yours, Cc. A. WALWORTH, 


[83] 


Hoosick Falls, N. Y., May 29, 1888. 
Rev. Dr. HowarD CrosBy. 

DEAR Sire :—Your name, well-known and honored, affixed to the circular 
concerning ‘‘ Two Wines,” induces me to comply with its courteous request. 
Having no desire for ANY publicity, I address this note to you privately. 

Iread with great satisfaction the articles of Rev. Dr. Jewett when they first 
appeared in the Church Review. Ihave now examined them again with 
increased approval for their sound learning, manifest truth and soberness, The 
use of unfermented grape juice in the Holy Sacrament of the Lord’s Supper 
was repugnant to the mind of the Church for eighteen hundred years. In this 
historical fact lies the truth of the resolution passed by the House of Bishops 
on the fourteenth day of the session of the General Convention of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church, 1887, viz., ‘‘ The use of the unfermented juice of the grape 
as the lawful and proper wine of the Holy Eucharist is unwarranted by the 
example of our Lord, and an unauthorized departure from the custom of the 
Catholic Church.” The anti-wine theory (unfermented grape-juice is not wine) 
seems—being wise above measure—to be pursuing that Jesuitical maxim of 
doing evil that good may come, Sodid Eve. When attempting to be more 
wise, more good—wise above God and his ordinance,—she ruined a world, If 
the ‘‘cup” which the Son of God used in instituting the Holy Sacrament of the 
Lord’s Supper did not contain wine (fermented grape juice), the Church, which 
is his body, through her whole existence, although illumined by the Holy 
Ghost, has been deceived ! 

The mere thought seems almost blasphemous, 

With great respect, I am, dear sir, very truly yours, 


[84] 
Albany, N. Y., May 28, 1888. 


My Dear S1r:—I have received your circular-letter and Dr. Jewett’s 
pamphlet on ‘‘ Communion Wine.” 
I have read the pamphlet, and it seems to me he has left the advocates of 
the two-wines interpretation no ground to stand upon. 
F. M, GRAY, Canon in All Saints’ Cathedral. 
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[85] 
Cazenovia, N. Y., May 24, 1888. 


DEAR Dr. Crospy:—I thank you for sending me Dr. Jewett’s pamphlet on 
Bible Wine. — 

I did not need it to convince me of the truth of his view of the question, 
but it confirms my convictions and increases the degree of my enlightenment. 

I have long been persuaded that the wine of both the Old and New Testa- 
ments became wine by alcoholic fermentation, and that no liquid otherwise was 
ever properly called wine. 

I wrote years ago to a physician at Vineland, who was widely advertising 
‘““Communion Wine, unfermented and unintoxicating,” and asked him if he re- 
garded the article as properly ‘‘wine” at all, and he frankly said No; that he 
used the word because it was customary, and he presumed that it would be un- 
derstood as used in a loose sense for convenience. But he had no thought that 
there was ever any wine that was not fermented and alcoholic. i 

My impression is that Dr. Herrick Johnson became convinced of this view 
of the case either in connection with or soon after his discussion with Dr. 
Atwater, a dozen years ago. 

Prof. Beecher has knowledge, specific and abundant, about the untruth- 
fulness of many of the publications of the National Temperance Society, IN 
THE LINE OF STATISTICS. 

Prof. Moses Stuart was understood by his friends, I believe, to be too 
largely characterized by the ingenium fervidum to be the safest of exegetists. 


Cordially yours, D. TORREY. 


[86] 


Chapel of the Comforter, New York, May 24, 1888. 


REVEREND AND DEAR BROTHER:—Permit me to thank you for having sent 
me De. Jewett’s pamphlet. I have read it with great interest, and regard the 
arguments as unanswerable. It ought to convince any man who is not 
invincibly ignorant. . 

Though I have never had any doubt in regard to the unlawfulness of the 
use of the UNFERMENTED product of the grape (you can not call it wine) in the 
Sacrament of the Lord’s Supper, yet I am very glad to have my views supported 
by such able and scholarly arguments as Dr, Jewett’s pamphlet contains. 


Iam, very truly yours, C. H. VAN WINKLE. 


[87] 


‘ 585 Quincy Street, Brooklyn, N. Y., May 28, 1888. 

Tue Rey. Dr. H. Crospy:—Your note of the 15th inst. was followed 
on the 25th by Dr. Jewett’s pamphlet. 

I have read it somewhat carefully, The facts derived from Jewish 
authority and custom with respect to the use of wine at the Passover, &c., are 
IN PART new to me, 

Iregard Dr, Jewett’s conclusion, critically, historically and inferentially, 
in opposition to the so-called ‘‘two kinds” of wine, as sound and scriptural, 
In fact, it is unanswerable, 

As the pastor of a mission chapel, I have had some ‘‘tribulation” from 
enthusiasts in the matter of ‘‘Communion Wine,” because I would not change 
the scriptural doctrine and use of wine at the Lord’s Supper. 

1 have always noticed that those who were loudest in their denunciations 
of the scriptural idea were the least liable to be tempted by fermented liquors 
at any time and under any circumstances, I am, with highest assurance of 
respect, truly yours, CHAS. WOOD, 
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83 14th Street, Buffalo, N. Y., May 21, 1888, 


My Dear Srm:—I thank you very sincerely for the valuable and exhaustive 
article of Dr, Jewett on Communion Wine. It settles the dishonest temperance 
argument as effectively as Bishop Lightfoot, in his edition of St. Ignatius, does 
the Presbyterian claims as to two orders of the ministry. I fear, however, there 
are some who will be convinced by neither, Again assuring you of my thanks 
for your courtesy, | am, yours very sincerely, WALTER NORTH, 


[89] 
Passaic, N. J., May 25, 1888. 
DEAR Doctor :—I read Dr. Jewett’s tractate on the wine used in the 
Holy Communion at the time of its first appearance, and was satisfied that he 
had well established the point he had set out to prove. On a second reading 
(at your request), I see no cause to change the judgment originally formed. 
For myself alone (without intending to interfere with the liberty of 
others), Ihave for a dozen years or more rejected alcoholic drinks of every 
kind; but I never dared to think of such a thing as doing otherwise with the 
Lord’s Supper than as the Lord himself commanded. 
Just now I am visiting some grandchildren in Passaic, or I should have 
answered your letter more promptly, With cordial greetings, as of old, 
Very faithfully yours, J. A. SPENCER. 


[90] 


256 West 54th St., New York, May 21, 1888. 


DEAR Doctor :—I have read with interest and care Dr. Jewett’s pam- 
phlet, which you were so good as to send me. 

I have had occasion to give this subject a very thorough examination 
some years ago, and a re-examination only serves to confirm and strengthen 
the convictions then formed. ; 

I most heartily concur both in the argument and conclusions reached by 
the writer, that we have absolutely no warrant, either scriptural or historical, 
for the assumption that unfermented wine was used on the occasion of the 
Holy Supper, or that it was in common use among the Jews at that time. On 
the other hand, I think the New Testament clearly teaches by necessary in- 
ference that the kind of wine used on that and all other occasions would 
intoxicate if abused and used in excess. 

I think the effort so persistently made to commit Christian people to this 
new dogma is both unwise in its teachings and hurtful in its tendency, the 
main reason urged for it in practice being that a great danger may be removed | 
out of the way of those who may have acquired an appetite for strong drink, 

I do not know how it may strike others, but to me it seems a monstrous 
idea that a man who might have such an appetite would be endangered; if, with 
that feeling of dependence upon God, and holy reverence for the ordinance he 
had instituted, he came in the way he had appointed, he should suffer harm. 

It seems to me a poor, low, mean conception of the character of God to sup- 
pose he would allow a child to stumble in the use of a means of grace which 
he himself has appointed. 

I regard this question of unfermented wine,and many others like it with 
which our times are afflicted, as an effort to be wise above what is written. 

Faithfully your servant, SPENCER L. HILLIER. 


(9i] 
Rome, N. Y., May 21, 1888. 


DEAR SIR AND BROTHER :—In your favor of May 15th, you ask a question 
about a double kind of wine in the Bible. I did not receive your pamphlet 
referred to, but will give my opinion nevertheless, if so accepted. 
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Wine—vine—vineyard—the most noble product of terra firma nostra—is 
described in the Bible as one of those precious gifts the Lord God bestowed on 
the chosen land, and *herefore so many likenesses and parables are derived 
from it—as in Ps. Ixxx. 9-16 ; Hosea x. 1, The land itself is called a vineyard, 
Jer. xii. 10. / 

According to its excellent climate, Canaan was especially fitted for the 
vine; that it grew even to an enormous size, as we read in Num. xiii. 24. 

There were two kinds of grapes , one, a very noble kind, with small, sweet, 


white berries, called Sorek, np qw>s, in Gen. xlix. 11; Is. v. 2 (choicest vine) ; 
Jer. ii, 21 (a noble vine). In Acts ii. 18 and 15, peweotwpévor and pefiovor, 
ued is sweet, and rather a strong wine, or people could not get drunk on it. 

The vineyards of Engeddi, Hebron, and the Lebanon were of special qual- 
ity, surrounded by walls or fences and protected against wild animals (Sol. 
Songs ii. 15)—take us the foxes, those little foxes, that spoil the vines. 

In Is. lxiii. 1-8, reference is made as in other places (Gen. xlix. 11), ‘“‘He 
washed his garments in wine, and his clothes in the blood of grapes;” to the 
juice of the red grape, “ Their blood shall be sprinkled upon my garments ; ” 
etc., etc. 

This vine-tree, with its precious fruit and balmy flowers, and its thick foliage 
spreading far around it, is—like the olive and fig-tree—an emblem of earthly 
blessing (1 Reg. iv. 25), where it says that “ Juda and Israel dwelt safely, every 
man under his vine and under his fig-tree—from Dan even to Beersheba, all 
the days of Solomon.” So also Mic. iv. 4, ‘‘ They shall sit every man under 
his vine and under his fig-tree, and none shall make them afraid.” Zech. iii. 10, 
“In that day shall ye call every man his neighbor under the vine and under the 
fig-tree.” 

Even the housewife (Ps exxviii. 3) “shall be as a fruitful vine by the 
sides of thine house.” 

The kingdom of Heaven is made similar to a vineyard in Old and New 
Testament. Song of Sol. vi. 8; Is. v.; Matt. xx. 1; xxi. 83; and in John xv. 
the Lord calls God a husbandman, yewpydc, and himself a vine-tree, dumedoc ; 
his disciples the branches thereof (KA7juara). 

That strengthening and heart-quickening beverage derived from said plant 


—the wine—oinos—vinum—wein—j"—is mentioned very often on account of 
its salubrious and health-giving qualities (Ps. iv. 7): ‘‘Thou hast put glad- 
ness in my heart, more than in the time that their corn and their wine in- 
creased.” Ps. civ. 15, ‘‘And wine that maketh glad the heart of man.” 
Kecles. ix. 7, ‘‘ Hat thy bread with joy, and drink thy wine with a merry heart.” 
1 Tim. y. 28, Paul even advises—as our best medical authorities do in our time 
—again to take wine as a cordial for stomach disease. Is, lv. 1, ‘‘ Buy wine 
and milk (a kind of milk punch) without money and without price”—or any 
other high license, either ! 

Our Lord Himself changed water into the best kind of wine (John ii,), and 
as Melchizedek of old (Gen. xiv.) offered bread and wine to Abraham, he made 
and used these elements of daily nutrition as mediums of his own Mystic Com- 
munion and Union. 

From these and other ‘‘locis probandis” we truly find that there are differ- 
ent kinds of wine mentioned, but both kinds were, if used immoderately, in- 
toxicating, and the prophets of old were just as strict and loyal towards any 
and every abuse of the fruit of the vine (Hab. ii. 15), “woe unto him that giveth 
his neighbor drink, that puttest thy bottle to him, and makest him drunken 
also, that thou mayest look on their nakedness.” (See also Is. xxviii. 1-7) as 
our Lord Christ rebukes the unfaithful servant (Matt. xxiv.) who eats and drinks| 
with the drunken, and Matt. xi. 19, he himself speaks of his own eating and 
drinking, although they called him a man gluttonous and a wine-bibber. 
(There ought to be also, according to some modern hair-splitters, a distinction 
made between one kind of meals of plain, innocent character, and another meal 
that is surfeiting ?) 

The same Apostle Paul who advised Timothy to take some wine for a 
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cure, earnestly rebukes his Ephesian friends (v. 18) not to be d i i 
wherein is excess, but to be filled with the oar Mee mae Ca 
_ The Scripture does not exhibit any token or sign of a double kind of wine 
cs neipaeet tv a its: ag 2 44 ee the use of strong drink with that only 
estriction not to abuse it, things are yours, but i 
ices, g your ut you belong unto Christ, 
There is nothing unclean by itself, says the Apostle (Rom. xiv. 14); and it is 
good neither to eat flesh nor to drink wine, nor anything whereby thy brother 
stumbleth. 
Let everybody be fully persuaded in his own mind, etc. 
Yours respectfully, O. F, EBERT. 


[92] 


Syracuse, N. Y., May 23, 1888. 
REVEREND AND DEAR Str:—I have read Dr. Jewett’s pamphlet with some 
care, although I have never had any difficulty in regard to the question which 
he discusses. It seems to me that with any fair-minded man his argument 
must be an end of controversy. Very truly yours, 
H, R. LOCK WOOD, Rector of St. Paul’s Church, 


[93] 

' Clinton S8t., cor. Third Place, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
My Drar Dr. Crospy :—Dr. Jewett’s paper on ‘‘Communion Wine” is 
an exhaustive discussion of a subject upon which good and learned men differ, 
The argument, drawn from a critical analysis of, the root-meanings of Bible 
words, is very convincing. I think he brings from this source abundant proof 
to establish the ‘‘fermented-wine” theory. The historical grounds of his 
theory are carefully explored, and the evidence adduced therefrom goes to 
buttress the etymological argument. It is also made clear that the best 
scholarship of the past and present is pledged to the views so ably advocated 

by Dr, Jewett. Truly yours, 
FRANK ROGERS MORSE. 


Albany, N. Y., May 19, 1888. 


My Dear Dr, Crospy :—You asked my opinion of Dr. Jewett’s pamphlet, 
on the question of the proper wine for use in the Holy Communion. I am 
most free to say that I think it deals with a question of the gravest importance 
in a most thoughtful and thorough way. Its arguments seem to me respectful 
and exhaustive, and I hope the friends of true temperance will some day come 
to learn that its best interests can not be promoted by the fanaticism which 
denies the wisdom of God the Father in creation, and of God the Son in the 
system that his love chose to redeem mankind. 

Very truly yours, W.C. DOANE, Bishop of Albany. 


[94] 


[95] 
Rochester, N. Y., May 21, 1888. 

REVEREND AND DRAR SiR :—Certainly no unpredjudiced person would, 
from the statements of Scripture, reach any different conclusion about the kind 
of wine our Lord used, than that of Dr. Jewett. 

If the disclosure should be made to us through natural law, that there 
was danger for us in using fermented wine, i should think we ought to respect 
the fact as a divine revelation; but this is oe matter, concerning which 
my opinion was not asked, Thanks for the pamphlet, : 

mut Very truly yours, AMOS SKEELE. 
[95] 
11 and 18 Waverley Place, New York, May 19, 1888. 


REVEREND AND Drar Sir :—Your favor of the 15th inst, reached me on the 
17th. I thank you for sending me the pamphlet of the Rev. Dr. Jewett, whom 
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I remember very well as a theological student more than thirty-five yearsago, I 
have read what he has written carefully and with much interest, and | feel 
sure that his position is impregnable. I am heart and soul in sympathy with 
the movement for the suppression and prevention of intemperance, and I would, 
if I had the power, close every saloon in this great city. At the same time, I 
am fully assured in my own mind that the great evil of excess in the use of 
strong drink cannot be done away by the intemperate methods of some of the 
so-called temperance advocates, or by the sacrifice of any portion of revealed 

truth. With much respect, I am, faithfully yours, EK. M. PECKE. 

[97] 

188 East 35th Street, New York City, May 19, 1888. 
My Dear Dr. CrosBy :—You must excuse me if I do not read the pam- 
phlet you have been so kind as tosendme, I never had any doubt but that wine 
in the N, T. means wine, and not raw grape juice. It is scarcely possible thet 
anybody could have ever taken any other ground except for some ulterior pur- 
pose, and in the interest of some anti-wine theory that is strong enough to 


twist exegesis and warp the Word of God. 
Yours very cordially, C. H. PARKHURST. 


[98] , 
May 19, 1888. 

My Drar Dr. Crospy :—I have read the pamphlet of Dr. Jewett on the 
wine question. It seems to me a scholarly, fair and unanswerable argument 
against the ‘‘unfermented-wine” nonsense. Very truly yours, 

(Signature illegible.) 
[99] 
St. Joseph’s Church, Amsterdam, N. Y., May 19, 1888. 
Dr. Howarp Crossy, New York City. 

DEAR Sir :—I beg leave to thank you for your kindness in presenting me 
with Dr. Jewett’s pamphlet. 

Dr. Jewett, as is evident from his very scholarly essay, is a highly respect- 
able scholar, and fully competent to treat the subject. All I regret about him 
is that Isee him arrayed against such shallow praters and comical exegetes 
as Thayer and Samson. 

I should like to see him battle against more redoubtable adversaries. But 
this is no fault of his, 

I shall assign to the pamphlet a permanent place in my library, It is one 
of the most solid and clearly written treatises I have seen for many a day, and 
fully settles the question from the standpoint taken, 

Yours very respectfully, DR. EDWARD HIPELIUS. 
Pastor St. Joseph’s, formerly Professor of Hebrew. - 
[100] 
St. Ann’s on the Heights, Brooklyn, N. Y., May 18, 1888. 

REVEREND AND DEAR S1R:—I have already read Dr, Jewett's article on the 
“*two wines,” and from that reading, as from some other careful study of the 
subject, have long been of the opinion that the theory that two wines are 
spoken of in Scripture, one intoxicating and the other not, is utterly untenable. 
To thus force Scripture words and texts in defense of temperance is to carry 
the Ark of the Lord into battle with the Philistines. It is the surest way to 
lose the battle, Respectfully, 

REESE F, ALSOP, Rector of St Ann’s Church, Brooklyn. 


[101] 
1 East 9th Street, New York, May 18, 1888, 


REVEREND AND DEAR Str:—In acknowledging your note and the pamphlet 
containing Dr. Jewett’s articles, I beg leave to say that I read them with great 
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interest at the time they appeared in the Church Review, and they i 
me as being very thorough and convincing. ; iC 
_T hope to read them again, and if my opinion should be in anywise different 
I will let you know, - 
But I give you now from recollection the strong impression which was made 
upon me when read them. With highest respect, yours very truly, 


CLARENCE BUEL., 
[102] 


130 W. 18th Street, New York, May 19, 1888. 

REVEREND AND DEAR SIR :—I have your note, politely askin ini 
as to the merits of the Rev. Dr. Jawaite pearchiok. on ss Compunrniee Wine,” 
also the copy of said pamphlet so kindly sent by you. } 

By the courtesy of the learned author, I had the pleasure of reading his 
treatise on its first publication. 

It seemed to me then exhaustive of the subject. 

The argument to prove that the wine used at the Passover Supper was and 
must have been ordinary fermented wine, is, in my humble judgment, unan- 
swerable and perfectly conclusive. 

With great respect, I am, yours truly, THEO. A. EATON, 


[103] 
Grace House, 802 Broadway, New York, May 18, 1888. 
REVEREND AND DEAR Sir:—I have read the pamphlet which you have 


kindly sent me, and, as you ask my opinion, I beg to say that Dr. Jewett’s 


argument seems to me clear and conclusive. 
Very respectfully yours, GEO. F. NELSON, 


[104] 
117 West 87th St., New York, May 18, 1888. 


My Drear Dr. Crospy:—Yours of May 15th was duly received, followed 
in the next mail by the pamphlet to which you referred, 

I have hastily glanced over the articles in question. So far as a superficial 
look at the reasoning can go, the argument seems conclusive. I do not care to 
go into a more close examination of the question, as for a long time it has 
seemed to me strained and foolish to attempt a distinction between the two 
kinds of wine in biblical usage, Also there are other reasons which make me 
think that the sacramental wine should be fermented wine. 

I am glad, however, to have on hand and for reference an exhaustive 
statement of the arguments on this point, and thank you for sending me the 


pamphlet. Yours very truly, ANSON P. ATTERBURY. 


[105] 
Rev. Howarp Crossy, D.D. Deansville, May 18, 1888. 
DEAR Srx:—I haye never been able to find any hint of the ‘‘two-wine” 


theory in the Bible. 
Yours, etc., SAMUEL MILLER. 
P, S.—I claim to be as good a temperance man as there is, 


[106] 
27 Kingsborough St., Gloversville, N. Y., May 19, 1888. 


Tue Rey. Howarp Crossy, D.D. 

Drar Str:—Accept my sincere thanks for the monograph on Communion 
Wine, which I have just read. I think it unanswerable. I was in need of just 
such a collation of the facts, and shall put it to immediate use. This question 
must be settled, but “‘ we can do nothing against the truth.” 

Very sincerely yours, ISAAC O. RANKIN. 
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[107 } 
161 Butler St., Buffalo, N. Y., May 18, 1888. 


My DEAR Dr. Crossy :—Dr. Jewett’s pamphlet—for which I am greatly 
indebted to you—settles for me, as a historical fact, what, indeed, I have never 
doubted, that the wine of the Scriptures was fermented. 

It is like God to give good things to man, It is like man to abuse them. 


Yours sincerely, ANSON G. CHESTER, 


[108 ] 

The Utica ‘‘ Lutheran,” Utica, N. Y., May 19, 1888. 
Dr. HOWARD CROSBY. 
REVEREND AND DkEaR S1r:—For Dr. Jewett’s pamphlet on ‘‘ Communion 
Wine,” recently received, I desire herewith to express my hearty thanks. I 
have read it with deep interest, Its presentation against any two-wine theory 
in Holy Scriptures is, in my judgment, complete—the truth, the whole truth, 
and nothing but the truth. It bears testimony to the position held and main- 
tained almost unanimously by the great Evangelical Communion of which I 
have the honor to be a member. Wishing you God speed in your crusade 

against fanaticism, I am, very cordially yours, THEO, B. ROTH. 


[109} 
St. John’s Rectory, Canandaigua, N. Y., May 19, 1888. 


REVEREND AND DEAR Srir‘—I thank you for Dr. Jewett’s pamphlet on 
‘‘COMMUNION WINE,” ‘The question of ‘‘two wines” is to me the same as 
the question of two hands. As to the merits of the article, it is, in my judg- 
ment, correct in its examinations and conclusions. 

I have had occasion to traverse the same ground as Dr. Jewett, but not as 
thoroughly—wanting his erudition. I have in a public discourse impaled the 
so-called CHRISTIAN GOSPEL Temperance Reformers on these four points, 
looking at the QUESTION as a Christian man :— 

1. Making a nullity of temperance as a virtue. 
2. Misinterpretation of Scripture words. 

3. Discredit of a miracle, 

4, Invalidation of a sacrament. 

Are you not of the opinion that Dr. Jewett proves all these? At least, are 
they not logical deductions from the Scripture in the light of his article? 

I trust you will be of service in dispelling this heresy which is vexing the 
souls of Christians, Yours sincerely, E, J. BABCOCK, 


[1101 


Diocese of Central New York, 
Bishop’s Residence, Walnut Place, Syracuse, May 19, 1888. 
DAR BROTHER :—Dr. Jewett’s article or pamphlet expresses, for the most 
part, my view of the subject, and, as I suppose, those of our clergy generally. 
Yours sincerely, F. D. HUNTINGTON, 


[111] 


My DEAR Doctor Crosby :—I have read the paper of the Rey. Dr, Jewett 
which you were kind enough to send me, 

It is able, scholarly, candid and conclusive, exposing the utter futility of 
the two-wine theory. Years ago I studied the Scripture carefully on the matter, 
and arrived at the same conclusion. And I was confirmed in my opinion by all 
that I saw and heard when traveling in Palestine in 1874. There is but one 
wine mentioned in the Bible, and that is always a product of fermentation. 

It is very hard to see how any competent and fair-minded scholar can think 
otherwise. Yours faithfully, 

TALBOT W., CHAMBERS. 
New York, May 19, 1888. 
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[112] 
Parsonage, Nanuet, May 19, 1888. 

REVEREND AND DEAR BROTHER :—Your kind letter of the 15th of this 
month, as also Dr, Jewett’s pamphlet, came to hand, and I read it with great 
very great, interest. It would and must do incalculable good if it would be 
read by all ministers of the Gospel. Iam ever so thankful that you sent it to 
me, and would beg of you, if possible, to send it to all the members of Hudson 
Presbytery. It is needed there, lam very sorry to say. In our spring meet- 
ing in 1887, a brother Elder, tinker by trade, got up and made the proposition’ 
that this Presbytery shall use unfermented wine for sacramental purposes. 
The Presbytery voted FOUR in the majority for the proposition. We havea 
number of able and highly educated ministers, but sadly misguided and very 
short-sighted on this question. Please send each of our ministers Jewett’s 
pamphlet, and I know their manly spirit and Christian judgment will direct 
them to correct their error, With thankfulness, I remain, yours truly, 


ADOLPH SCHABEHORN. 


[113] 
Brooklyn, N. Y., May 19, 1888. 

REVEREND AND DEAR §1rR:—In answer to your circular of the 15th inst., 
I beg to say that my convictions that there is only one kind of WINE, strictly 
speaking, which is referred to in Holy Scripture, have only been strengthened 
by a careful reading of the Rey. Dr. Jewett’s articles upon the subject. It seems 
to me that the result of his research is such as to leave no ground for his op- 
ponents to stand upon. The etymology of the original words of Scripture and 
the facts of history, all appear to be on the side of his argument, Apart from 
the question of the socrAL usages of the Jews, the one so important to the 
Christian Church, ‘‘ what is meant by the fruit of the vine, in connection with 
the Holy Communion,” ought to be considered as definitely settled by the re- 
sults of his research. He has adduced most important and disinterested 
Hebrew testimony to the effect that since its introduction into the Paschal 
Feast (so far as information can be gained) WINE has been exclusively the 
fermented article; he has strengthened the position by showing that it was 
ordered to be mixed with water, in order to lessen its strength. It is not dis- 
puted that the wine of the Passover was that which was used by our Lord in 
the institution of the Holy Communion, The inference would seem obvious, 
that the introduction of unfermented grape juice, or any other article, which 
would appear to criticise our Lord’s act, will be both impertinent and irreverent, 


Very truly yours, HENRY B, CORNWELL, 
Rector of the Church of the Good Shepherd, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


@ (114) 
Buffalo, N, Y., May 18, 1888. 

My Drar Dr. Crosspy:—I admire Dr. Jewett’s patience of research and 
agree with his conclusions, 

It seems strange to me that such labor was necessary in such a cause, 
That WINE is the NAME for FERMENTED grape juice, that the juice of the 
‘ grape became wine only by fermentation, is something which a very ordinary 
scholarship ought to know, and a very ordinary HONESTY ought to admit, 

Yours truly, L, 8. MITCHELL. 


[115] 
Presbyterian Parsonage, Centre Moriches, L. I, May 19, 1888. 
My Dear Docror:—I have just read Dr, Jewett’s ‘Communion Wine,” 
and with much satisfaction. I have long felt convinced that the two-wine 
theory had LITTLE to commend it, but now I know it has absolutely NOTHING. 
The simple fact that some people used to drink grape Juice was just enough 
of a straw for intemperate temperance men to catch at. If our Lord had not 
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made that wedding gift of ‘‘GooD WINE” they would have let even that 
straw go by. ee 
Query: Why make three barrels of unfermented juice, which must have 
fermented long before it could possibly have been used down to the lees? _ 
Why can’t they let the whole question rest where the Scriptures put it? 
Hollow straw doesn’t compare with solid ground ! 
I could only wish that some of our hot-headed, third-party, temperance-or- 
nothing friends would carefully read Dr, Jewett’s calm reasoning. 


Sincerely yours. HAMILTON B, HOLMES. 


I want to add one line of thanks for the pamphlet, I hope you sent it 
into the General Assembly. 
[116] 


St. Nicholas Place, 151st St., New York, May 20, 1888. 


REVEREND AND DEAR Srm:—I read Dr, Jewett’s articles at the time of 
their publication, and have seen no answer to them. In my judgment, the 
argument in them is conclusive. 

Very respectfully yours, M. VAN RENSSELAER, 


[117] 


New Rochelle, N. Y., May 19, 1888. 

My Dear Dr, Crossy :—I have received the pamphlet on the scriptural 
wine question, and beg leave to reply to your inquiry briefly. The result of a 
very careful examination of the matter twenty years ago was the conyiction 
that the arguments in favor of two kinds of wine (as presented by the ad- 
vocates of a change in the Communion Wine) WERE NOT sOUND—in short, 
that the attempt at proof was a complete failure. I have not changed my 
views since, although I have read what I could find on the subject. I never 
would allow the change to be made from WINE to any of the strange concoc- 
tions now in use, in any church of which I was the pastor, 

When I was at Lane Seminary, for two years under Dr, Lyman Beecher, 
a venerable gentleman of my acquaintance (this was in 184445) returned to 
his home (where I was on a visit) from the Communion in the Second Presby- 
terian Church, of which Dr. Hays is now pastor, at Cincinnati, with a very 
dejected countenance. I asked him what was the matter. He said in sub- 
stance that ‘‘he had been nearly poisoned that morning at the table of his 
Lord, He went there in good faith, hoping to finda blessing. Instead of 
the blood of the Lord, however, or anything to represent it, they had fed him 
on the POISON OF DRAGONS!” It turned out that,in trying to brew some 
new article as a substitute, a mistake had been made, and a fearful decoction 
produced, which tasted worse than the worst wine ever manufactured in a 
New York or Cincinnati gin-mill. 

Poor old Mr. 'Tichenor (Newark family4 was deeply grieved and offended, 
and I, for one, could not blame him, Dr. Beecher was not then pastor, but I 
think Dr, Cleveland was. I have watched the operation of the new principle 
in our churches for more than thirty years, I have been in the ministry over 
forty years, Ihave never known a SINGLE INSTANCE of its being a benefit 
to any one, 

This is the best examination of the question, and the most thorough, I 
should think, which the controversy has produced so far. The argument 
meets my views PRECISELY, and I hope it will be given a very wide circulation, 

Yours most sincerely, CHARLES E, LINDSLEY. 


[118] 


7 East 31st Street, New York, May 17, 1888. 
DEAR Dr. Crospy:—I have read very carefully Dr. Jewett’s pamphlet. 
My own views have always been such as Dr. Jewett most lucidly sets forth, 
and his pamphlet must carry conviction wherever and whenever read. It 
settles the question beyond the shadow of a doubt—in my humble opinion. 
Very truly yours, REUBEN W. HOWBES, Jr. 
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814 Second Avenne, New York, May 18, 1888, 

_ My Dear Dr. Crospy :—I read Dr. Jewett’s pamphlet on ‘‘ Communion 
Wine” when it appeared in 1886, and deem it one of the most admirable 
treatises on the subject. Its position, that the Hebrew Y, ayin and Greek Oinos 
of Scripture signify common or fermented wine, and that no rational or honest 
exegesis can force upon these terms, whenever one chooses to wish it, the 
meaning of another and unfermented wine, is unassailable, 

Dr, Jewett’s pamphlet is moderate in temper, scholarly in citation, and in 
argument absolutely conclusive. It is quite time that the unanimous verdict 
of European and American scholars, should dispel this illusion of the “ two- 
wine theory,” and with it the untenable exegetical methods of its adyocates, 
which, if applied to other words and doctrines of Scripture, would invalidate 
them all, no matter how precisely and definitely stated. 


Faithfully yours, J. B, REIMENSNYDER, 


[120] 
Wassaic, N. Y., May 18, 1888. 
Dr. HowarpD Crosny :—Many thanks for Dr. Jewett’s pamphlet. I have 
read it with interest. It is clear and convincing, and should be scattered 
and read everywhere, Yours truly, 
WILLIAM J. McCORD. 
[121] 
245 West 48th Street, New York, May 17, 1888. 
Dear Dr. Crospy :—Let me thank you for the pamphlet on ‘‘Communion 
Wine,” by the Rey. Dr, Jewett. I read the article shortly after it was 
published, and regard it as an unanswerable argument, exposing the absurdity 
of the ‘‘unfermented-wine” theory. Very truly yours, 
RANDELL C, HALL. 
[122] 


Protestant Episcopal Seamen’s Society, 7 Coenties Slip, 
New York, May 18, 1488. 
Dganr Sr :—I thank you for the pamphlet which you have sent me and 
which I have received this morning. lread Dr. Jewett’s articles at the time that 
they were published in the Church Ieview, and the opinion which I formed then 
has not changed since. I believe his argument forthe use of fermented wine 
in the Holy Communion is scriptural, reasonable, and convincing to any 
person not influenced by prejudice or preconceived opinions. I think, sir, 
that the weight of learning, scholarship and history is all on the side of the 
question which Dr. Jewett advocates. 
Yours respectfully, ISAAC MAGUIRE. 


: [123] 
Church of the Heavenly Rest, 551 Fifth Avenue, New York May 17, 1888. 
REVEREND AND Dran S1r:—I read Dr. Jewett's articles very carefully 
at the time they were published, as they touched a question of most serious 
import. I can only say in this brief note, that, according to my light and con- 
science, the position taken by Dr. Jewett is most certainly in accordance with 
the mind of God, and, I think, as revealed in the Old and New Testaments. 
I am, dear sir, yours very truly, D, PARKER MORGAN. 


[124] 


The Lexington Avenue Paptist Church, Corner of 111th Street, 
New York, May 18, 1888. 


My Dear Broruer:—I thank you for Dr. Jewett’s pamphlet. Having 
had occasion, as chairman of a committee appointed by the ‘‘ National Tem- 
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perance Society,” to examine Dr. Samson’s book, ‘‘ The Divine Law as to Wines,” — 
I found it impossible to come to any other conclusion than that arrived at by 
Dr. Jewett. His pamphlet is, in my opinion, unanswerable. Iam also con- 
vinced that the efforts of good men to help a good cause, by advocating the 
false theory of two wines, are worse than fruitless, Though belonging to the 
company of total abstainers, and believing in the doctrine of Prohibition, I 
have long ago abandoned the teaching of Dr. Samson’s mischievous school. 
Permit me to call your attention to two facts which (if you do not know 
them) will be of interest to you. First, Dr. Samson’s book, after a careful and 
_ painstaking examination by competent scholars, was condemned as worse than 
useless, and stricken from the list of the ‘“‘ National Temperance Society’s” 
publications. President Alvah Hovey, D.D., LL.D., of Newton, wrote the 
criticism. This paper is in the possession of the Society. Second, Dr. Hovey 
has contributed two very valuable articles on the general subject of the two 
wines, which you may find—one in the Baptist Quarterly Review for July, 1887, 
the other in the same publication for January, 1888, 


With kindest regards, yours fraternally, HALSEY MOORE, D.D. 


[125] 
87 West 125th St., New York, May 18, 1888. 


REVEREND AND DEAR S1R:—I agree entirely with Dr. Jewett’s pamphlet, as 
the Church has done through all countries and as the Evangelical Lutheran 
Church (of which I am a pastor in the ‘‘ General Council”) has always done as 


a whole body. Most respectfully, JULIUS EHRHART. 


[126] 
St. Paul’s Church, Trinity Parish, New York, May 18, 1888. 

REVEREND AND DEAR S1R:—It gives me pleasure to say, in reply to your 
note with Dr. Jewett’s pamphlet, that I had read his articles on their appearance 
in the Church Review, and considered them then, as I do now, thoroughly 
learned and almost exhaustive on the scriptural Wine Question. 

I do not believe that unfermented wine ever had any existence except in 
the muddled brain of ‘‘temperance” fanatics. At the same time it has always 
seemed to me to be a noteworthy fact in this matter, that the art of distillation 
was utterly unknown in our Lord’s day and for about a thousand years thereafter. 
Consequently, the wine used by him at the Paschal feast and the marriage in 
Cana could have been only the pure juice of the grape fermented, not fortified 
—as most of our imported wines now are—with brandy or any other prepara- 
tion of distilled alcohol, 

Travelers tell me that Eastern wines are eyen now, for the most part, 
similarly light and pure, and that they can not ordinarily be kept more than two 
or three years without becoming vinegar. 

Excuse this long note, and believe me very truly and respectfully yours, 


JAMES MULCHAHEY, 
[127] 
New York, May 17, 1888. 
DEAR S1R:---I heartily endorse the book above mentioned. Its conclusions 
are in full accord with my early education, ministerial training and individual 
study, observation and experience for the past twenty years, 


Yours sincerely, E, H, CLEVELAND, 


[128] 
Seneca Falls, N. Y., May 18, 1888. 
Dr. HOWARD CROSBY. 


Dear Srr:—Yours received, and pamphlet carefully and profitably read. 
It corroborates my opinion formed long ago on the basis of common sense, 
rather than of personal study or of linguistic knowledge. : 
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lI have no doubt that our Lord used and made fermented wine, 

1 have no doubt that ‘‘the fruit of the vine” Christ used was fermented. 
There was no such popular occasion then, as now, for the use of any other 
kind of drink to represent his shed blood. 

I believe scriptural temperance to be in accordance with the literal mean- 
ing of the word, and not in accordance with the modern and popular use of 
the word, 

Nevertheless, I teach and practice total abstinence, At our communion 
we use prepared juice of the grape—unfermented. Habits and facilities have 
changed in respect to intoxication since Christ's days. In his day there was 
no discussion (reported to us) about one or morekind of wine. The discussion 
in our day proves the existenve of a MODERN occasion, 

The occasion seems to me real, but the discussion which has grown out of 
it, with a view to exonerate our Lord and the Bible, seems to me useless, 

The frank acknowledgment of the scriptural view, with a Christian 
application of it to the exigencies of the times, seems to me all that is neces- 


sary. 
At least, beyond that course I do not venture to go. 
Respectfully and fraternally yours, LEWIS H. MOREY. 
[129] 


Office of St. Paul the Apostle, 59th Street and 9th Avenue, 
New York, May 21, 1888. 
REVEREND AND DEAR Srr:—I am in complete accord with Dr. Jewett in 
the matter discussed in his pamphlet, The arguments of his opponent I con- 
sider forced, far-fetched and little short of ridiculous, 
Very truly yours, EDWARD B, BRADY. 


[130 
New York, May 20, 1838. 
My DEAR Dr. Crospy:—I thank you for Dr, Jewett’s pamphlet on ‘‘ Com- 
munion Wine.” 
My own independent study years ago led me to the same conclusions, but I 
have derived great satisfaction from the erudite and finished demonstration 
of the futility of notions which seem to be pernicious alike to national morality 


and to religious faith. 
Yours truly, JAMES M. WHATON, 


[131] 
Saratoga Springs, N. Y., May 18, 1888. 

DeAR Srr:—I have given my attention to Dr. Jewett’s pamphlet. 

It is, perhaps, the most exhaustive and vigorous treatment of the question 
of two wines that has come to my notice. It has come to be a conviction with 
me that it is not exegesis, but eisegesis, that places the Bible under contribution 
to the craze for unfermented wine. The wine which our Lord made at Cana, 
and which he used at the Supper, was fermented wine, if great scholarship is 
worth anything in the study of this question. aa 

The theory of unfermented wine is a bad argument injuring a good cause, 


as bad arguments have a habit of doing. ‘ 
Yours, etc., G. B, FOSTER, Pastor First Baptist Church. 


132 
Garfield, N. Y., May 19, 1888. 
REVEREND AND Dear §1r:—The pamphlet and your letter have been 
received and contents noted. I cannot say that the pamphlet has converted 
me, as I did not need conversion on that subject. } ( 
I will not be surprised if the next life and death struggle in which the 
country engages, and in which it will be carried to a successful issue by good 
men and pure, of all parties, will be for prohibition or total abstinence, as the . 
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last one was for stavery or freedom, But the coming conflict must be carried 
on along other lines than the “ sin-per-se” or the ‘‘two-wine” theory, as the 
last one was for other reasons than the ‘‘sin per se” of human slavery. If it 
is attempted on the “ sin-per-se” theory, it will deservedly come to nothing. 

I perceive no reason whatever for holding on to the authority of the Bible, 
or from any other trustworthy source, to the ‘‘ two-wine ” theory. If there was 
non-intoxicating wine it certainly was not used either at the Passover, the mar- 
riage in Cana of Galilee, or at the institution of the Lord’s Supper. 

I would that all men were even as I myself am on this whole subject, 7. e¢., 
unable even to tolerate the attempt to prove the two-wine theory from the 
Bible ; but convinced from personal experience, reading, observation and other- 
wise, that alcohol adds nothing to the strength and continued healthy working 
of either mind or body (even if it does add, the addition is, as Prof. Loomis 
used to say about the heatof the morning rays, so small as to be inappreciable), 
and that itis the prolific parent of poverty, sin, sickness and sorrow to manifold 
myriads of my fellow-men, and I abstain from it altogether for such reasons. 
Conscience, I say ; pleasure, profit, gratification, liberty, I say. 

With very pleasant and appreciative recollections of your influence in the 
class-room, prayer-meetings and chapel, I am, affectionately, 

Your old pupil, SAMUEL DODD. 


[133] 
Lancaster, N. Y., May .8, 1888. 

DEAR Doctor CrosBy :—I thank you with all my heart for the copy of 
Dr, Jewett’s admirable articles on ‘‘Communion Wine.” I have just read 
them carefully through with great interest. 

With large learning, accurate quotation of the original tongues, con- 
spicuous fairness and candor, temperate language, Christian dignity, and 
utterly overwhelming argument, he so thoroughly demolishes the ‘‘two-wine” 
theory, and so plainly exposes the tricky quibbling advocacy of Dr. Lees and 
Dr. Samson, together with their utterly false assertions, that it is difficult to 
understand how any honest man, who fas read Dr, Jewett’s pamphlet, can 
ever again allow himsclf to give countenance to this pious fraud of the “two 
wines.” I am rejoiced that the two articles «i given to the public in pam- 
phlet form. They ought to put to shame ‘tose pragmatical and dangerous 
people who would be wiser and more righteous than Christ himself, and who 
think they can promote good morals by lying for God. With many thanks, 


lam, fraternally yours,, WILLIAM WAITH, 
Pastor of the Presbyterian Church, 
[134] 


General Theological Seminary, 401 West 20th St., 
New York, May 17, 1888. 

REVEREND AND DEAR S1R:—I was so well acquainted with Dr. Jewett’s 
pamphlet o1 the use and allowableness of wine for sacred purposes, and on 
the qualities of the wine so used, that | might have saved you the trouble of 
sending me a copy, for which, nevertheless, I certainly thank you, In an- 
swer to your inquiry, | would simply say that lagree with Dr. Jewett in every 
view that hetakesofthe matter, And I think, moreover, that the last two sen- 
tences of Dr. Jewett’s pamphlet give a most salutary warning to all Christian 
men who adopt or advocate the views which Dr, J. both opposes and exposes. 


Iam, dear sir, very respectfully yours, SAM’L BUEL. 


[135] 
St. Luke’s Rectory, Troy, N. Y., May 18, 1888, 
DEAR Srtr:—Many thanks for your copy of Dr. Jewett’s pamphlet on 
“Communion Wine.” 
I have read it carefully, and suppose it to be abundantly sufficient to 
prove his case. 
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Whoever thinks that “wine” has two meanings should be convinced of 
_his error by reading this pamphlet. At least, he must be convinced that the 

proof of “unfermented wine” is very uncertain, and needs stronger evidence 
and more of it. 

The treatment accorded to our Blessed Lord is dreadful, in the case of all 
those who decide confidently just what he could do and what he could not do. 

Certainly, the central service of his holy Church compels great caution and 
reverence in those who desire to ‘‘do in remembrance” of him the very 
thing he wishes to bedone, And such caution and reverence seem to me to be 
lacking when men of abundant opportunity to learn the truth corrupt the 
ancient customs on such feeble pleadings as I have been able to find, 

I retain the pamphlet for further use, unless you desire its return. 

Hoping you may increase more and more in the good work of sound 
teaching, and be satisfied with the result of this circular letter, 


I remain sincerely yours, JAMES OTIS LINCOLN, 


[136] 


St. Andrew’s Church, Rector’s Office, 108 East 128th St., 
New York, May 18, 1888. 

My Dear Dr, Crospy :—I have already read Dr. Jewett’s pamphlet, and 
am strengthened in my conviction, that, unless one has a theory to support, he 
never would find ‘‘ two wines” in Holy Scripture. 

It is nothing less than sinful to insert a meaning into God’s Word in order 
to advance a moral cause ; and this, I fear, our fanatical friends of temperance 
reform have done in their teaching the ‘‘two wines” of Scripture. 


Faithfully, GEO. R. VANDEWATER. 


[137] 
28 West 15th St., New York City, May 17, 1888. 


REVEREND AND DEAR S1R:—I have your favor of the 15th inst., and, 
although the pamphlet has not yet reached me, I hasten to reply. 

I had the pleasure of reading Dr. Jewett’s monograph very carefully 
when it first made its appearance, and the facts and arguments which he 
brings forward are perfectly conclusive. 

Having been for the last thirty years a diligent student of Hebrew and 
Greek, and at one time a professor of these languages in the Seabury 
Diyinity School, I trust that I am not utterly incompetent to form some 
judgment on the merits of the question. The simple fact is, that the “two- 
wine” theory is a ‘‘FAD ” to bolster up an extreme view and give it plausi- 
bility in the eyes of the unlearned. Dr. Jewett bursts this soap-bubble very 
neatly, and deserves great credit for the skill and courtesy with which he 


performs the useful labor of an iconoclast. 
I am, respectfully yours, JOHN ANKETELL, A. M, 


[138] 
Cooperstown, N. Y., May 18, 1888. 

DEaR Sir :—Accept my thanks for Dr. Jewett’s pamphlet on the ‘‘two 
wines,” or rather his very convincing demonstration that there is but one 
wine; generically speaking, of course, and not considering the unfermented 
juice of the grape to be wine at all. The maxim, in vino veritas, 18 doubtful; 
but it might seem that the conclusion, de vino veritas, ought to be easily 
reached, as in fact it would be, but for the ‘‘ lying spirit,” the very spirit of 
pious frauds in every age, who, in the person of more than one eminent 
prophet of the Temperance Reform, has offered himself to the Lord, to “‘lie 


for the truth,” Respectfully yours, 
WwW. W. LORD. 
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[139] 
St. Stephen’s Rectory, Olean, May 21, 1888. 


REVEREND AND DEAR Str :—In commenting briefly upon the pamphlet 
which you kindly sent me (Dr. Jewett on Communion Wine), and in answer to 
your communication of the 15th inst., I beg to call your attention to a “paper 
which you may have already seen, by Prof. Atwater, in the April number of 
the Century Magazine, in which the writer makes the following pertinent ob- 
servations: ‘‘l have been unable to find evidence that the composition of the 
juice of the grape, the laws of fermentation, or the practice in the making and 
using of wine were different in that country (Palestine), at that time, from those 
in other countries ; and I believe it safe to say, that the theory that Bible wine 
was different from other wine, and that it had not the alcohol which other wines 
contain, is without any basis to support it, in the opinion of the student of 
science.” (Hood and Leverages, pp. 189 and 140.) 

Not Jong ago an article appeared in one of our local papers containing a 
severe criticism from a member of the W. C. T. U. of those Christian people 
who use wine (i. ¢., fermented juice of the grape) in the Holy Communion, to 
which a layman of my congregation made reply, as follows: ‘‘I notice in your 
Saturday evening’s issue that the Women’s Christian Temperance Union objecis 
to the use of fermented wine at the Lord’s table. I cannot regard this other- 
wise than meddling with a subject entirely beyond the scope of their prerova- 
tive. The House of Bishops of the Protestant Episcopal Church, at the general 
convention of 1886, in reference to this question, adopted the following resolu- 
tion, viz.: ‘Thatin the judgment of the House of Bishops the use of the un- 
fermented juice of the grape, as the lawful and proper wine of the Holy 
Eucharist, is unwarranted by the example of our Lord, and an unauthorized de- 
parture from the custom of the Catholic Church, Bread and wine are, by our 
Lord commanded, the material elements to be used, and any minister who 
would substitute others for these would be committing nothing less than 
sacrilege.’ The above resolution was introduced by Bishop Littlejohn.” 

I would likewise call your attention to the exegetical fact, that the wine 
of the Holy Communion in the Corinthian Church, when St. Paul wrote his 
first Epistles to that congregation, must have been intoxicating. We read in 
chapter xi. verse 21, the following language: ‘‘ For in eating, every one 
taketh before his own supper, and one is hungry, and another is drunken.” 
This is given as an explanation of the Apostle’s condemnation of the sacrilegious 
act of an unworthy partaking of the Lord’s Supper. 

Can anything be done to put a stop to the insane ravings of fanatical defend- 
ers of the temperancecause? Thereis still ringing in my ears the profane utter- 
ance of an excited platform orator of the extreme wing, whom I heard say, among 
other wild speeches of like character, that the chief cause of intemperance in 
this country was the constant use, by certain churches, of fermented wine (?) 
at the Lord’s Supper. He tried to argue (?) that, until that practice was broken 
up, there could be but little hope of the success of the temperance (?) work. 

I have very little hope of the success of the temperance work so long as it 
counts among its so-called promoters men and women who favor the substitu- 
tion of raisin water for grape juice, and vinegar for wine, in the Blessed Sacra- 
ment. But then, remember, that it is not the Sacrament to many of them. 

I should like to resume this correspondence at some future time, I had 
the honor of being associated with Mr, Robert Graham, of the Church Tem- 
perance Society, of which he is the able secretary, when he introduced the 
glorious work of that society in the City of Philadelphia. 

I should like to speak of the merits of Dr. Jewett’s pamphlet, with the 
substance of which, as articles in the Church Review, I had some previous ac- 
quaintance, I hold an opinion very favorable to its scholarship and the sound- 
ness of its conclusions upon the Two-Wine theory. 


Iam, very truly yours, JAMES W. ASHTON, 
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[140] 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y., May 21, 1888. 
My Dear Dr. CrosBy:—For awhile, in my earlier ministry, I adopted, in 
a hesitating and tentative way, the two-wine theory, but I long since abandoned 
it as wholly untenable, Dr. Jewett’s pamphlet on the subject seems to me quite 
conclusive, 
Very sincerely yours, J. R. KENDRICK. 


[141] 
Riverdale, New York City, May 22, 1888. 
REVEREND Howarp Crossy, D.D. 

Dear BROTHER:—Dr. Jewett’s pamphlet, which you sent me, seems to me 
an exhaustive and conclusive argument on the two-wine theory. I think Dr, 
Jewett is right, without question. 

But is not such a discussion a little like threshing of old straw? Those to 
whom such a scholarly argument as this appeals, are, I should think, all con- 
vinced already, and are all on our side—the same side with this pamphlet. 


Very sincerely yours, IRA 8. DODD. 


[142] 
Nyack-on-Hudson, N. Y., May 23, 1888. 

My Dear BroTHEeR:—In reply to your note of the 15th inst., and relative 
to Dr, Jewett’s pamphlet on ‘“‘Communion Wine,’;? I would state that his 
examination of the subject seems to be exhaustive, and is satisfactory, 

I regard it as a matter for deep regret that the words of Holy Scripture, 
and the testimony of the Church from the beginning, have been called in 
question, and thus occasion given for doubting our Lord’s wisdom in the use 
of wine as a part of the Holy Communion institution. : 

Skeptics are always delighted to see Christians in controversy among 
themselves. I have long thought that the most plausible objections against 
Christianity are those its alleged advocates supply. 

The unhappy divisions among those who namie themselves after the name 
of the Lord and Saviour, make a sort of hot-bed for the growth of all sorts 
of strange doctrines and practices, 

The testimony of a united Christendom, at least of so much of it as hold 
to ‘‘the faith once for all delivered to the saints,” would dispel many vagaries; 
and it is just such sort of testimony all long and pray for who believe that in 
religious as well as in other matters, not merely union, but unity, is strength. 

Very sincerely yours, in Christ, CHARLES SEYMOUR, 


[143] 
Flatbush, N. Y., May 25, 1888. 
Dear §rR:—I have carefully read the Rey. Dr. Jewett’s articles on 
“‘Communion Wine,” which you have been so kind as to send me, and regard 
. his exegesis of scriptural words and phrases bearing on the subject as entirely 
correct, as well as exhaustive and incontrovertible, 
I am, yours very truly, T, 8. DROWNE. 


144 
; Syracuse, N. Y., May 20, 1888. 
REVEREND AND DEAR Str :—Dr. Jewett’s pamphlet is a very scholarly and 
able production. Until efvw can be proved to signify TO BE GORGED, as well 
as TO BE DRUNKEN, 1 Cor. xi. must be regarded, | think, as positive proof that 


ot MUST was used at the Lord’s Supper. 
not ae Yours respectfully, J, EK, JOHNSON. 
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[145] | 
833 Clinton Street, Brooklyn, May 19, 1888. 
Dear Sir :—I have read Dr, Jewett’s admirable pamphlet on ‘‘ Commun- 
ion Wine.” 
It is inconceivable how any SCHOLAR, unless his mind were turned to a 
hobby, or rendered incompetent by fanatical prejudice, could reach any other 
conclusion than that which Dr. Jewett so unanswerably demonstrates. The 


Doctor has left nothing more to be said, 
Respectfully, WM. ALLEN FISK. 


[146] 
‘a Durham, N. Y., May 28, 1888. 

DEAR S1r:—I thank you sincerely for putting into my hands the most 
excellent article of Dr. Jewett’s. 

It is the most scholarly, candid and honest treatment of the two-wine 
THEORY that I have seen. 

I maintain Prohibition principles for the sake of the weaker brother and 
his family’s welfare. I believe most heartily in ‘‘high license” and “local 
option” as a means of curtailing the evils of intoxicating liquors, and perhaps 
controlling some of the evils connected with the saloons. Personally, I have 
no objections to allowing my congregation to decide whether they want 
‘‘erape juice” or ‘‘fermented wine” for sacramental purposes, although I 
believe that Jesus used fermented wine at the Last Supper. 

When aset of men tell me that the Bible teaches two kinds of wine, and 
that Jesus would not or did not tempt men to drink intoxicating wine, I must 
beg to infer that their scholarship is at fault or that their zeal in the TOTAL 
ABSTINENCE cause savors of a fanatic or jesuitical spirit. And I have no 
doubt if we should ask these wiseacres if the Bible was the only infallible 
rule of belief and practice, they would reply “yes.” And hence they seek to 
make it agree with their individual conscience and the right of their personal 
interpretation upon the liquor question. 

Sometimes, in discussing the temperance question, I have asked a zealous 
total abstinence man if he had ever preached a sermon from the text as found 
in the Book of Proverbs xxxi. 6, 7. 

Hoping that the above will give you my idea of the two-wine THEORY 
in answer to your printed request, and thanking you again for the valuable 
pamphlet, I am, sincerely and fraternally yours, 

FRED. J. POHL, First Presbyterian Church. 


[147] 


433 Fifth Avenue, New York, May 26, 1888. 

My DEAR Dr. Crosspy:—I have read Dr. Jewett’s articles on ‘‘ Communion 
Wine” as carefully and with as much patience as I could command in the 
discussion of a doctrine so absurd and untenable as that of the ‘‘ Two-Wine ” 
theory. 

After Dr. Hovyey’s articles, recently published in the Baptist Quarterly, I 
felt that that theory was no longer an open question, and had been laughed out 
of court. Dr. Jewett, with even greater skill and learning, has, forever, I 
think, settled the matter to all candid and unprejudiced minds, who have not a 
preconceived theory of temperance to uphold and who believe in making such 
a theory a Procrustean bed, for which even the Word of God is to be mutilated 
in order that it may agree therewith. 

I thank you for giving me such “ammunition” in permanent form. 


Iam, cordially yours, HENRY M. SANDERS. 
[148] 
; Hygienic Institute, Geneva, N. Y., May 24, 1888. 


REVEREND AND DEAR S1r:—I have carefully read Dr. Jewett’s pamphlet, 
and am convinced that his arguments are unanswerable. I would add that I 
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have a tolerable knowledge of the Hebrew and other Semitic languages, and am 
not unacquainted with Rabbinical literature. I venture to assert that the two- 
wines theory is baseless ; that wine in Hebrew and other Semitic languages 
means and can only mean fermented wine, and to assert the contrary is betray- 
ing either a lack of knowledge or a willful perversion of facts. 

Yours respectfully, 


8. J. J. SCHERESCHEWSKY, formerly Bishop of China. 


[149] 


DEAR Srr:—The arguments on the Two-Wine Question were familiar to 
me. I have no doubt of the substantial correctness of Dr. Jewett’s views as 
given three years ago, 

My reasons, however, for total abstinence, Prohibition, exclusion of fer- 
mented wine from the Communion Table, rest on foundations in no way affected 
by the Two-Wine argument. Truly yours, 


WAYLAND SPAULDING, Pastor Cong. Church, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


[150] 
Rochester, N. Y., May 24, 1888. 
REVEREND AND DEAR S1r:—When Dr. Jewett’s article was published in 
the Church Review I read it with peculiar interest. 
His argument is clear, convincing and overwhelming ; and its basis is, 
without a doubt, Scriptural Truth, 
With respect, I am most sincerely yours, WM. D’ORVILLE DOTY, 


[151] 
170 Spring Street, New York, May 29, 1888. 


DEAR Str:—Your note, with the pamphlet, was duly received. I have 
read it over carefully and consider it a very able and scholarly document. It 
is, to my mind, as complete a demonstration on the fermented wine being the 
proper wine to use in Communion as any problem in Euclid. And, if it were 
in my power, I would place it in the archives of the Church, to be referred to 
as a chief authority to settle the question in all time to come. 

I had already seen some articles on this discussion in the Church Magazine, 
but still I thank/you very much for the copy you sent me, and also your note 
calling my attention to the question, as I had not before given it sufficient 
attention to express any opinion on the subject. 

I remain, yours truly, W. STIRLING. 


[152] 
321 Seventh Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


REVEREND AND DEAR Sir:—With great satisfaction I have read Dr. 
Jewett’s pamphlet on ‘‘Communion Wine,” which was sent so kindly to me. 

In our Fatherland, where the vine is growing more than a thousand years, 
we never heard of ‘‘two classes of wines,” so-called ‘‘ fermented and unfer- 
mented.” The classification is only in regard to quality. 

We know by experience that the juice (must) of the grapes ina shorter 
time than three days will ferment, which fermentation will last from three to 
six weeks continually in the spring-time of two or three successive years. 
Without special preparation (chemical), you can never keep an unfermented 

uice. 
: We never can nor will believe that the Jewish Nation, with their laws of 
purification, have used the unfermented juice (must) of the grapes, which latter 
were, as is customary in the Orient, pressed with the feet. 

The purification of the unfermented juice is effected by fermentation, 

Above all, we stand as strong against the ‘‘Trinkteufel” as our greatest 
predecessor, Dr. M. Luther, but we are also against those who irreverently 
juggle with the words and deeds of our Lord Jesus Christ. 
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It is awrong, not only against the Holy Scripture, but also against all 
personal freedom (mentioned by St. Paul, Rom, xiv.), which I believe is and 
should be the foundation of every Christian life in a free Christian country 
like ours. ‘‘ It is defective logic which would show that because excess in any 
matter is denounced, all use whatever is forbidden.” 

My hearty thanks for your kindness. I am, yours truly, 


C; LEB. WISSWAESSER, Ger, Evan. Luther. Pastor, 


% [153] 
Plattsburgh, N. Y., May 28, 1888. 
Rey. Dr. HowARD CROSBY. 

DEAR Sie :—I have read the pamphlet of the Rev. Dr. Jewett sent me by 
you, and at your request herewith write my opinions upon the subject matter. 

In the first place, the pamphlet strikes me as an elaborate and exhaustive 
piece of exegesis on the Wine Question, but a useless logomachy about words 
which engender strife. It does not appear necessary to a mind whose judg- 
ment is not warped by prejudice to debate the question that WINE means WINE, 
whether it be derived from ‘‘ Yayin,” ‘‘Thavin,” or “Tirosh,” or any other 
foreign term. 

In the second place, as to the proper documental element, I am disposed 
to hold that the unfermented juice of the grape, and for that matter wine much 
mingled with water, is more proper than any other substance, for the following 
reasons :— 

1. Communion WINE is a misnomer. That word WINE, to the best of my 
ability to find, is not used in any of the statements “ received of the Lord” con- 
cerning the institution of the Sacrament. 

“« This Cup (robo rd rornptov),” not this Wine (olvoc), “is the N. T. in my 
blood.” ‘I will not henceforth drink of the FRUIT OF THE VINE (yevyyuaroc 
THe duméAov) until I drink it new with you in my Father’s kingdom.” I should 
like, when you have leisure, to have you give me an exegesis of the last part 
of the promise as to the ‘‘ new wine in the Father’s kingdom.” 

“‘This cup is the N. T. in my blood,” 7. ¢., the emblem of the promise and 
potency of his sacrificial death ; but from the Saviour’s side water and blood 
flowed. Why may not one or the commingling of both be as typical of his 
sacrifice as the other, since the washing of regeneration is typified by ‘‘ pure 
water” as well as by the ‘‘blood of the Lamb.” Iam not a Greek-Churchman, 
but an old-fashioned Presbyterian, after the straitest sect. 

2. The force of EXPEDIENCY for unfermented fruit of the vine has been 
often, more forcibly than I can put it, elaborated ; for ‘conscience’ sake,” and to 
prevent temptation to tingling palates, I have latterly been constrained to use 
the ‘“‘new fruit of vine in this dispensation of the Father’s kingdom.” 

Very respectfully and admiringly yours, JOSEPH GAMBLE, 


[154] 
158 South Fifth Street, Brooklyn, May 28, 1888. 
DEAR Srr:—Your circular note of the 15th inst. and pamphlet on Com- 
munion Wine came duly to hand. 
The pamphlet is a masterpiece of learning and research, 
I will take some time to study it, and probably ‘‘favor” you with my 


opinion on the subject. 
Yours respectfully, W. J. MAcDOWELL. 


[155] 
Annandale, N. Y., May 22, 1888. 
DEAR S1n:—I received a few days since the pamphlet of Dr. Jewett, which 
you were kind enough to send me, and have read it with much interest. It is 
a scholarly production, and seems to me conclusive with regard to the question _ 
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at issue. There is no doubt in my mind that our Lord used fermented wine | 
when he instituted the Sacrament of the Holy Eucharist, and that we may 
with propriety follow his example when we celebrate the Lord’s Supper. I 
quite agree with you also in many other phases of the temperance question. 


Very truly yours, GEO. B, HOPSON, 


[156] 
48 Highth Avenue, Brooklyn, June 28, 1888, 


DEAR Sir :—I am indebted to you for Dr. Jewett’s pamphlet on the wine 
controversy. It is a comprehensive and a masterly treatment of the whole 
subject, and only confirms me in the opinion I have always held, that the 
theorists who condemn the use of fermented wine for sacramental use as un- 
scriptural have not a leg to stand on. On grounds of expediency only, my 
church uses a non-intoxicating wine, which, having undergone a sort of artifi- 
cial fermentation, has sufficient of the wine flavor to be agreeable to the taste 
and yet not be a source of temptation to any who are weak through former 
indulgence of the appetite. This wine is procured from Mr. A. W. Pearson, of 
Vineland, N. J. Iam free to say that the ‘‘stuff” used for sacramental pur- 
poses in some of our Brooklyn churches is simply nauseating, and has a ten- 
dency to divert one’s attention from the spiritual it should represent to the 


stomach which it has roused into rebellion. Very sincerely yours, 
T, A. NELSON, Mmeorial Presbyterian Church. 
[157] 


New York, June 28, 1888. 


DEAR BROTHER :—A month ago, perhaps, I received a pamphlet on Com- 
munion Wines, etc., by Dr. E. H. Jewett, with request to report my view of 
the same, after careful reading, to you. 

I have only to say that I have carefully and with great pleasure read the 
same, and that it only in clearer and larger way CONFIRMS the view I have 
always held of that subject. 

In the clear and simple terms of the Scripture, and the historical evidence, 
it is a masterly statement, which it. seems to me no impartial mind can refuse, 


With many thanks for the favor, Iam, truly yours, F. 8. BRADNER, 


[158] 
Newburg, N. Y., June 20, 1888. 


My Dear Dr. Crosspy:—Dr. Jewett’s pamphlet, which you so kindly 
sent, was mislaid, and not forwarded for some time, which must be my excuse 
for so long delaying to answer your inquiry. 

Such data as I myself possessed had made me come very decidedly to the 
same conclusion as Dr, Jewett, and I was glad to be fortified in my belief by 
so able and convincing a treatment of the subject. 

A statement, made to me by a very intelligent Jady in France, made me 
wonder as to how soon the intoxicating property might be developed even in 
Must. When a young girl, she told me, she went to visit a vintage in her 
own country, and was given to drink of the freshly pressed liquor taken from 
the vat, and became ‘‘ thoroughly drunk” (‘‘ bien ivre”’) in consequence. 

While holding the view before mentioned, I would state that I am almost 
a total abstainer from all alcoholic beverages. 


I am, very sincerely, your friend and brother, SAM’L M. AKERLY. 


[159] 
Tarrytown, N. Y., June 26, 1888. 
Your circular and pamphlet, kindly sent me some time since, have been 


received. The subject of which the essay treats is most interesting and 
important; the able author has handled the matter with convincing skill, I 
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believe his conclusions correct; they tally with all my previous study and 
reading on the question; I think the two-wine theory is untenable. t 

As to the practical application of such a conclusion, it may easily be 
unwisely and unfairly made; every truth is influenced by every other truth; 
only in such light is it truth; a fact of experience is of as much import- 
ance as a fact of Scripture. Sin perverts what righteousness can enjoy. God 
made every thing good—the wheat, the grapes, the wine; but not until the spirit 
of goodness reign everywhere can man be kept from debasing and destroying 
himself; hence safeguards are necessary. High license? Yes. Better yet— 
menaced by the fact of universal weakness,—Prohibition 


Respectfully and fraternally, BENJ. L. HERR, Pastor Baptist Church. 


[160] 
First Presbyterian Manse, Dryden, N. Y., June 26, 1888. 
REVEREND AND D5AR SiR:—Permit me herewith to acknowledge, with 
thanks, the receipt of Dr. Jewett’s pamphlet on the wine question. 
He discusses it in a most scholarly and somewhat elaborate manner, pre- 
senting, it seems to me, from the scriptural point of view, an irrefutable 
argument and as positive a conclusion as it is undeniable. 


Very truly yours G. V. REICHEL. 


[161] 


346 West 28th Street, New York, June 4, 1888. 


DEAR Dr. CrosBy:—Dr. Edward H. Jewett has done an excellent service. 
His exegesis of the Scriptures on the ‘‘ Wine Question” is so scholarly, candid 
and conclusive as to carry conviction to the unprejudiced mind. The question 
of two wines from one juice of the grape is neither scriptural nor scientific. 
The juice of the apple from the press to vinegar we call cider, and nobody 
mistakes our meaning. We speak of its properties as sweet, sour, etc., etc., 
but never as two liquors. So the Scripture speaks of the juice of the grape. 
Unmixed with any other ingredients, and not spoken of symbolically, it is only 
and always wine. There may be two or twenty mixtures, but they are not 
what the Bible specifically calls wine. Its commendation as a blessing, and 
condemnation as a curse, relate strictly to its use. The wedding wine at 
Cana was exceptional—miraculously made to certify the divinity and illus- 
trate the power of him who came to seek and save the lost, 


Faithfully yours, J. SPAULDING. 


[162] 


119 Avenue B, New York City, June 4, 1888. 

DEAR REVEREND DocTor:—In accordance with your desire, I have looked 
through the pamphlet of Dr, Jewett, in which he holds that it is right to use 
fermented wine for the Holy Sacrament of the Eucharist, and supports his 
opinion with numerous texts and testimonies. 

In common with all Catholics, I agree with the reverend gentleman in 
this matter. We never use, or did use, as far as I know, any but fermented 
wine, although unfermented juice of the grape is regarded as valid matter 
but to be used only in case of necessity, ; 

As, no doubt you know, we hold the doctrine of the Real Presence, and 
hence attach immense importance to the use of valid matter, ’ 

The species of wine is still used by the priest in the Mass, but it is no 
longer used in communicating the laity, this right having been abolished by 
the Supreme authority of the Church on account of the abuses which are 
likely to follow, one of which is the difficulty of giving Communion to such 
multitudes without irreverence. The species of bread alone (unleavened) is 
now used for giving Holy Communion in the Western or Latin branch of the 
Catholic Church, but the United Greeks and other rites, which are still in 


\ 
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Communion with the Roman Pontiff, continue to give Communion under both 
the species of bread and wine. 

I am surprised that anybody should maintain that by wine in the Script- 
ures unfermented grape juice was meant, and was amused at the innocence 
of some Total Abstinence ladies who sent me an exhortation to cease using 
the fermented kindin the Mass. Of course, such matters are with us recu- 
lated by the highest authority only. r 

Moreover, it looks as if the good Total Abstinence people ought to have 
enough to do with the drunkards without paying so much attention to the 
moderate drinkers. They seem somehow to have less toleration for the latter 
than for the former, and are so bitter and intemperate sometimes that one is 
tempted to follow the example of St. Paul to Timothy and counsel them “ to 
take a little wine for the stomach’s sake.” They appear to need some such 
tonic to enable them to live in a brotherly way with their fellow-men. If 
Prohibition were to make us all like them in disposition, I fear we would have 
to get up anti-total-abstinence societies. 

Your High-License Bill was in the right direction, and I regret its failure, 


Yours truly, P. F, MCSWEENY. 


[163] 
Poughkeepsie, June 2, 1888. 


REVEREND AND DEAR SIR:—Your letter of May 15th was forwarded to 
me while in Philadelphia, but not having the pamphlet to which you refer in 
your letter, 1 was compelled to defer my reply to the present time. The 
ground covered by Dr. Jewett’s pamphlet has been for years quite familiar 
tome. The attempt of Edward C. Delevan, of the Town of Ballston, Saratoga 
County, to induce the church of which he was a member, and neighboring 
churches, to cease the use of wine in the Sacrament of the Lord’s Supper 
aroused the attention of many fifty years ago. As he was living near, and.as 
he was well known to me and my father’s family, you will not be surprised 
that his views and efforts made a deep impression upon my mind. About this 
time he persuaded Dr. Eliphalet Nott, President of Union College, to write and 
publish his lectures on the wine question. 

About this time appeared certain papers written and published by several 
clergymen of the City of Albany combating the views of Mr. Delevan and 
Dr. Nott. 

Those papers gave no uncertain sound, and did much to shake my con- 
fidence in the views and doctrines of Mr. Delevan and Rev. Dr, Nott. 
I soon after entered college, and in my classical reading I never lost sight of 
this subject, and afterwards, in my training during several yearsin the Trenton 
Theological Seminary under Dr. Archibald Alexander and Dr. Charles Hodge, 
and other illustrious men, I was fully convinced that there was no true basis 
for the belief in ‘‘ unfermented wine.” It seems to me a misnomer. 

I fully believe that oinos always means intoxicating wine ; such wine I 
believe the Saviour made at the marriage in Cana in Galilee, and such wine 
we are advised to use for “our stomach’s sake.” 

The highest scholarship of the age, I believe, knows nothing of this 
modern exegesis. I fully approve of the sentiments and exegesis of the 
pamphlet you sent me. I believe it will do much good if sent widely among 
the clergy of our land. 

Furthermore, I will say that a residence of several years in India, and 
mingling at times with people from various parts of Asia, have confirmed me 
in my belief in the words set forth in the pamphlet of Dr, Jewett. 

I have been a steady and hard worker in the great temperance movement 
of the day, and not without a good degree of success in that field. I have 
never signed a temperance pledge, but fully co-operated with those temperance 
workers who believed in it. While there were some sentences in your widely 
known Boston lecture that I regretted to see, I had no sympathy with or ap- 
proval of the outcry that it called forth. 


‘ 
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With high respect for your courage and scholarship and truly Christian 
spirit, as manifested in our Assembly at Philadelphia, I remain, 
Yours most truly, A. H. SEELEY. 


[164 


“The Church Eclectic,” Utica, N. Y., June 2, 1888. 

Drar Dr. Crospy—I desire to thank you for sending me Dr. Jewett’s 
pamphlet. He has been a contributor to my magazine, but not on that subject. 
Some time before he wrote I reprinted the substance of an article from the 
Church Quarterly Review on the Scripture view, and also a tract on ‘‘ Wine in 
the Holy Eucharist,” by Messrs. Dowling & Martin, both of which I send 
you herewith. I think they fairly represent the philological and scientific 
aspects of the question. 

Is there not too much of the old Manichean dualism in our popular 
religion, which places the seat of evil in THINGS rather than in the evil heart 
of man, which makes evil useof them? Saint Paul had to release his Gentile 
converts from their heathen bondage, who consecrated even all food and drink 
to idols to spite the Christians, and told them to ask no questions for conscience’ 
sake. The most fearful feature in this matter is the disposition to call in 
question our blessed Lord’s own conduct as the Pharisees did in contrasting it 
with the asceticism of John the Baptist, under Nazarite vows. He ‘‘kept the 
best TILL last,” directly against the rule that was intended to secure against 
excess. It is a sublime thought that his teaching builds no external fences 
against temptation, but endows us with the spiritual power to overcome it, and 
to keep ouy bodies in ‘‘ temperance, soberness and charity.” Force and com- 
pulsion never produced a VIRTUE of any kind—are incompatible with the very 
quality of a grace or virtue. All our history protests against compulsory 
outward conformity. The Seventh Commandment takes in all sins of the 
flesh, but we see the strange phenomenon in these days of men, and 
women too, running to and fro in crowds, to all manner of meetings, pro- 
fessedly for moral purposes, but INCIDENTALLY to enjoy themselves, have a 
good time, with the special objective point of plenty of good eating and 
drinking. In most cases the money so spent is MORE than that directly raised 
for the object. I can’t help seeing a sort of GROSSNESS and worship of the 
body in many of our modern reforming bodies. The moral sense is becoming 
unbalanced, if not ATROPHIED. 

I have reclaimed a number of drunkards in my time, but ONLY under God, 
by their CONVERSION toa Christian life. It is only Divine Grace that can make 
_ aman conquerer of this vice, as well as some of the powerful Lusts of the 
body, which are still more terrible, and more pampered by the fashions and 
habits of society, until faces that are perfectly natural and unconscious are 
seldom to be met. 

Of course, I favor legislation. I believe the High License to be a great 
step up, and perhaps sufficient to allow full play to a moral crusade. My 
son lost his election because he would not pledge himself against it, and FoR 
the repeal of the Sunday Laws. We have arrived at a point at which public 
opinion will sustain both, and ought to become our settled policy. But those 
who denounce the use of wine or its manufacture as A SIN, even in the Sacra- 
ment, fly in the face of Scripture, of history, and of common sense, and are 
trying themselves to manufacture an artificial conscience. There are sins 
enough already without making new ones, or making sad whom the Lord hath 
not made sad, The worst of it is, Such extremes are ALWAys followed by 
great reactions, as in Chas, Second’s time, equally overwhelming to sober truth. 


Yours very faithfully, W. T. GIBSON. 


[165] 
Rochester, N. Y., June 2, 1888. 
My Dear Dr, Crosby :—I am once more obliged to you, as I have been so 
frequently before, This time itis for sending me and calling my attention 
to Dr. Jewett’s pamphlet on the question of Two Wines. 
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It expresses my long-cherished convictions and the conclusions in which I 
Test, except that as a matter of EXPEDIENCY, regardless of what is lawful, or 
of early ecclesiastical precedent, or of the sort of wine used by our Lord at 
the Last Supper, I favor the use, at our Communion Table, of a liquid not 
intoxicating. Iam indifferent to its character so long as it is not unwholesome 
nor intoxicating. Iam, with great respect and affection, yours, 


HENRY H. STEBBINS. 


[166] 
Astoria, L. I., June 1, 1888. 
REVEREND AND DEAR Sir :—I have read Dr. Jewett’s pamphlet, which 
you kindly sent me, on the subject of Communion Wine, and do not hesitate 
to pronounce his argument, in my opinion, completely unanswerable. In order 
to support the novel theory of ‘‘the two wines,” one must go, as he shows 
quite conclusively, I think, very far out of the way, and tamper with language 
and history in a manner utterly unworthy of a Christian, and fatal to any 
unprejudiced pursuit of Truth. 
Yours truly, CHARLES M. BELDEN, 


[167] 
Elmira, N. Y., June 2, 1888. 

DEAR Sir :—By your request I have read Dr. Jewett’s pamphlet on the 
wine question, 

To me his argument is satisfactory and unanswerable, and to my mind, in 
regard to this and all other things which are not sinful per se, the apostle’s 
rule is the infallible guide, viz., that we are to use the things of this world, 
and not abuse them. Yours truly, 

GEO. H. McKNIGHT, Rector of Trinity Church. 


[168 ] 


DeEsR BROTHER :—Your letter of May 15th came to me, forwarded from 
Rushville, N. Y., my former residence. Jewett’s argument on’ Wine came 
also, I have read it, and regard it as conclusive. Two years ago I went over 
the question of two wines in the Bible pretty thoroughly, and settled the ques-- 
tion that the whole theory is a myth, never thought of by men before the 
present century, and is the result of the present temperance agitation. Every 
reformation is liable to such extremes. The same was true of the anti-slavery’ 
agitation. These attempts to force the Bible into service in its letter rather 
than in its spirit are a weakness which will die out in due time. 

Thanks for the pamphlet. It is a good strong argument, 

Yours fraternally, HK BOFRY- 


[169] 


842 East 42d St., New York City, May 31, 1888. 

Dear Smm:—Having carefully examined the pamphlet you had the kindness 
to send me, I feel no hesitancy in giving my opinion, both historically and 
linguistically. Dr. Jewett is perfectly right. There is certainly a difference 
between Yayin and Tirosh, the former denoting old wine, the latter the fruit of 
a recent vintage. But that the ‘‘old” was considered the “‘ best,” is evident 
from the fact that Yayin, and not Tirosh, was prescribed for sacrificial pur- 
poses. The natural meaning of Hosea iv. 11 is decisive against First. Evi- 
dences are yet wanting that it was must, and not real wine, fermented grape 
juice, Christ drank at the Passover. F : 

As regards leayen, Dr. Jewett might have mentioned that modern science 
discountenances the notion that fermentation, such as is caused by leaven, is 
the natural action of the body fermenting, resulting from its tendency to decay. 
Its cause is, as botanists have shown, the introduction of a new life-force, a 
plant technically called TorvLA, but more commonly known as yeast. Leayen 
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is, therefore, a symbol, not of corruption, but of something good or bad, that 
grows by organizing surrounding elements, This is the reason why both the 
Kingdom of Heaven and the doctrine of the Pharisees can be compared to 
leaven, [ 
The question, of vastly more importance, what should be one’s attitude to 
the liquor power, must be determined upon other grounds. 
Respectfully yours, in Christ, 


NATHANIEL SCHMIDT, Pastor of First Swedish Baptist Church. 


[170] 


Hoosick Falls, N. Y., June 6th, 1888. 
Dr. Howarp CRossy. 

REVEREND AND DEAR S1r:—I have always regarded the “ two-wine” theory 
as without supportin Scripture. While, therefore, I cannot say that Dr. Jewett’s 
argument convinced me of the correctness of the opposite view, it did convince 
me of its own entire soundness, and greatly enlightened and strengthened my 
convictions on this subject. I have read the pamphlet twice with care and all 
possible candor, and I do not see how any unprejudiced mind, or, indeed, any 
prejudiced mind, can resist its conclusions. 

Recently the W. C. T. U. here petitioned my Session to discontinue the use 
of wine at the Communion. The Session replied that they had no scruples 
against this use of wine, but that they would make the change desired as an 
open and avowed concession to the opinions and wishes of the women if they 
could be assured that the request was supported by the general body of the 
Church, The petition was at once withdrawn, and we have heard no more of it. 


Respectfully and truly yours, JOHN TATLOCK, Pastor Pres, Church. 


[171] 

1640 Ave. B, June 1, 1888. 
DEAR §rr:—I thank you for directing my attention to Dr. Jewett’s pam- 
phlet on ‘Communion Wine.” It did not require all this erudition and acuteness 
to convince me that the author’s view of the question is the true one. But the 
labor is well bestowed, and I trust it will make peace in the Churches and wisdom 

among temperance workers. 
Yours very truly, BH. J. MORRIS. 


[172] 
Presbyterian Church, Waterville, N. Y., May 30, 1888. 

DEAR BROTHER :—Heartily approve of Dr. Jewett’s views, and believe, with 
Father Gavazzi, that the expression ‘‘unfermented wine” imparts downright 
nonsense. Have resided in Palestine many months, 

TRS Gi PECK, Pastor: 
[173] 
Auburn Theological Seminary, June 4, 1888. 

REVEREND AND DEAR Sir:—At your request, I have read Dr, Jewett’s 
pamphlet, which you kindly sent me with your favor of the 15th ult. With- 
out criticising particular points, the argument, or rather ‘‘ the critical examina- 
tion,” etc., is conclusive, unanswerable. That it was intoxicating wine which 
our Saviour habitually drank, must be so, or his words—Mats. xi. 18, 19; Luke 
vii, 83, 84—would have no meaning, 

I often dwell upon one particular, with regard to the use of Tirosh and 
Yayin, which, with me, had great weight. It is that, as a rule, to which there 
are very few, if any, exceptions, Tirosh is used in connection with the fruits 
of the earth NOT YET GATHERED, or, if gathered, NOT YET PREPARED FOR 
FOOD OR OTHER USE; é. g., Gen. xxvii. 28, 87, “corn and wine” (7Zirosh); 
whereas Yayin is used with PREPARED ARTICLES, or at least partially pre- 
pared; é. g., with BEATEN or THRESHED wheat and barley, with flour, bread, 
oil, etc., Gen. xiv. 15, 27, 25, etc, ete. 
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With me, ‘‘ Do thyself no harm,” and “‘ [t is good neither to eat flesh, nor 
to drink wine, nor to do anything whereby thy brother stumbleth, or is 
offended, or is made weak”—these are sufficient reasons for total abstinence. 


Fraternally yours, BE, A. HUNTINGTON. 


[174] 


First Presbyterian Church, Fowlerville, N. Y., June 5, 1888. 


My Dear Str AND BroTHER:—I haye just read with great interest, ardor 
and profit Dr. Jewett’s pamphlet on Communion Wine, which you have so 
kindly sent me. 

Trained in the conservative school of Princeton theology, and imbibing as 
a part of my very life the principles of God’s Word as I believe they are there 
most accurately interpreted in harmony with our principles and polity, and 
having been nurtured in these views by a father and grandfather who were 
Presbyterian clergymen, I do most heartily indorse every word and every 
syllable of Dr. Jewett’s monograph. 

Although it contained nothing new to me, and although I have carefully 
reached his conclusions from the same and other premises, I regard his position 
as impregnable and unanswerable. I hope that every minister of our denom- 
ination may receive a copy of the same, and every student in our theological 
seminaries. 

I utterly repudiate the gospel of Francis Milliard, et id omne genus, who 
would supplant the Gospel of Jesus Christ, and dictate to Embassadors of 
Christ what we shall use in the holy of holies of the Communion, to exhibit the 
dying love of our Sayiour. As for me, I would not KNOWINGLY administer 
anything else but real and true wine at the Lord’s Supper, in imitation of My 
ance I cordially reiterate the words of my late Professor, Dr. A. A. 

ge:— 

“«Whoseyer puts away true and real wine, or fermented grape juice, on 
moral grounds, from the Lord’s Supper, sets himself up as more moral than 
the Son of God who reigns over his conscience and than the Saviour of Souls 
who redeemed him.” On the grounds of expediency, as well tell me that ladies 
must not wear jewelry to the Lord’s Table for fear that some Christian 
brother (?) will be tempted to steal their diamonds; as well tell me that beauty 
must not adorn the Lord’s Table for fear that some Christian (?) will be tempted 
to lust by its presence. That man or woman who cannot come to the Lord’s 
Table and eat the bread and drink the cup without falling, if there is such a 
weakling on earth, has no business at the Lord’s Table, and I would warn 
such a one to remain away. 

The very idea and claim of zealots on this point is as great a libel on Christ 
and his Word as any device of Satan conceived in modern times. It is blas- 

hemy. 
fi Hacare to give you an instance which has come within my knowledge 
recently, of unimpeachable authority, which discloses the unquestioned absurdity 
of using the so-called ‘‘ unfermented” wine. In a church (Methodist) here in 
Western New York, they use the so-called unfermented wine. A man who had 
formerly been an inebriate professed conversion and joined that church, but 
would never commune, on the ground that he was afraid he would go back to 
drinking if he did. Remember, this was the so-called ‘‘ unfermented wine !” 
He was finally urged to go to Communion, consented, and on the following day 
engaged in the most brutal debauch he had engaged in for years! So much 
for the moral benefit of this “bastard wine,” which 19th-century fanaticism 
has invented for the saving of souls! So much for expediency, as superior to 
the example and teachings of Christ, and the concensus of every scholar, 
missionary and he Church Catholic! God bless you in your efforts to stem 
the tide of fanaticism. Iam for temperance and godliness (1 Cor, x. 81), but 
the age demands men who are loyal to Truth and the old path. 
Very cordially yours, B, D, SINCLAIR. 
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\ [175] 
First Congregational Church, Ithaca, N. Y., June 5, 1888. 


DEAR Dr. CrosBy:—The pamphlet of Dr. Jewett is decisive as to the 
nature of ancient and modern wine of the Orient, in my judgment. Since 
Governor Andrew’s discussion with Dr. Minor, I have had no doubt that the Lord 
and his apostles used fermented wine—indeed, had no doubt before I reaa that 
debate. 

The only reason for yielding, as we have done here, to the brethren who 
desire some substitute for wine in the form of a decoction of grape syrup—for 
Communion use—is that ‘‘the strong must yield to the weak,” and that per- 
haps the Master himself, were he here, would say, ‘‘ Better have no Com- 
munion whatever in outward form if you are to fall into contention.” But the 
large majority feel that they are the victims of an ill-timed scrupulosity, 


With great regard and esteem, yours, CHARLES M. TYLER. 


[176] 
Broadalbin, N. Y., June 7, 1888._ 
DEAR Sir :—Dr. Jewett’s argument on the subject of Communion Wine 
seems to me sound, so far as 1am able to judge. I never took much stock in 
the so-called two-wine theory at any rate; but not being in a position to make 
my influence felt, I have not said much on the subject. Perhaps at some time 
I may have more to say. Truly yours, J. H. TRUSSELL. 


[177] 
Clinton, N. Y., June 5, 1888. 

DrAR Dr. CrosBy:—I have read with care, for the second time, the 
articles written by Rey. Dr. Edward H. Jewett, and reprinted from the Church 
' Review of Apriland July, 1885, and published by the Church Review Associa- 
tion of New York, in 1886, under the title of “ A Critical Examination of Script- 
ural Words and Historical Testimony.” 

It seems to me to be thoroughly scholarly, and particularly in maintaining 
that there was BUT ONE KIND OF WINE ever spoken of in the Old Testament, 
or in the New, and that this was FERMENTED in its nature, and probably in- 
toxicating in its effects, 

The testimony which he superadds from American and English mission- 
aries abundantly, of large scholarship and acquaintance with Oriental life and 
manners, is of the most satisfactory kind, in opposition to the contrary ideas 
and opinions of Drs. Lees, Samson and Prof. Stewart. 

I think with Bishop Seymour, of Springfield, 1l., that Dr. Jewett’s argu- 
ment on ‘‘Communion Wine” is both CONVINCING and CRUSHING, and that the 
whole round of false ideas, often called biblical, which Dr, Jewett effectually 
attacks and demolishes, is full of unsound assumptions and deductions. 


Iam, dear sir, always yours, BENJ. W. DWIGHT. 


[178] 
First Baptist Church, Greenport, L. L., June 5, 1888, 
Deak Sir :—The pamphlet sent came duly to hand. Thank you for it. 
I was long ago convinced that all sound argument was against the “two-wine ” 
theory, and have not hesitated to say so both in public and in private. 
Dr. Jewett only strengthens that conviction. Sincerely, 
C, E. HISCOX. 
[179] 
Evangelisch-Lutherisches Ministerium vom Staate New York 
und Angrenzenden Staaten und Laendern, 
Rochester, N. Y., June 4, 1888. 
REVEREND AND Drar Doctor :—I have taken great pleasure in examin- 
ing the treatise on ‘ Communion Wine,” by the Rey. Dr. E, H. Jewett, pursu- 
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ant to your request. I reviewed the same in one of our Lutheran church papers 
several years ago, when the “ two-wine” theory was advocated in some of our 
church periodicals. I took occasion to examine into the meaning of the several 
Hebrew words translated ‘‘ wine,” and their use in connection with the 
services in the temple and the eating of the Passover, and found that the 
claims advanced by the friends of the “ two-wine” theory were not supported 
by facts. The paper of Dr. Jewett is most thorough and scholarly. 

Thanking you for the copy sent to me, I am, with sentiments of the high- 
est esteem, Very truly yours, J. NICUM, 

President Conf. 4th District. 


[180] 


My Dear Sim :—Thanks for the pamphlet on ‘‘Communion Wine” by 
Rey. Edward H. Jewett, 8S.T.D. Ihave read it with great care and interest. 
His argument is sound and incontrovertible. It is refreshing to follow so care- 
ful a student, and feel when his work is done that his position is impregnable. 

This paper ought to end the discussion on the ‘‘two kinds of wine,” if 
language and history are of any worth. 

Nevertheless, I think it well, FoR THE SAKE OF WEAK BRETHREN AND 
YOUNG PEOPLE IN OUR CHURCHES, TO USE THE MILDEST KIND OF WINE in cele- 
brating the Lord’s Supper, and even prefer the preparation which is CALLED 
“‘unfermented wine” for that purpose. . 

No, Ido not understand that that militates against the position of the 
essayist; it does not claim scriptural example or deny that Christ used wine in 
its proper sense. 

Cordially yours, SAMUEL H. VIRGIN, 
Pilgrim Church, Madison Ave., cor. 121st St. 


(181] 
New York, June 5, 1888. 

REVEREND AND DEAR Srr:—Absence from home and attendance at 
Synod must be my excuse for not giving an earlier reply to your favor of the 
15th ult. 

I thank you for Dr. Jewett’s pamphlet, which I have read with the 
greatest satisfaction. I heartily agree with the highly commendatory notices 
printed on the cover of the pamphlet, and especially with the language of 
Bishop Seymour, when he says that Dr. Jewett’s article on “Communion 
Wine” is ‘‘ CONVINCING AND CRUSHING.” The last paragraph, on page 60, is 
a well-deserved rebuke to all intemperate advocates of temperance who want 
to be wise above what is written, and holier than the Lord who did his first 


miracle in Cana. 
Yours truly, G. F. KROTEL. 


1 

aie New Brighton, N. Y. 

DeAR Str:—The pamphlet expresses my convictions entirely, as, of 
course, I could not express them myself. Since in the ministry, I have given 
such study to the subject as every minister ought to give, and while the 
pamphlet of Dr. Jewett has not formed my opinions, it has confirmed them. 

Its arguments are certainly unanswerable. ‘ 

The time has come for every educated man to KNow the right or the 
wrong of the subject discussed. § Ever sincerely, 

T, A. LEGGETT, Pastor Presbyterian Church. 


183 
: } Rome, N. Y., June 4, 1888. 
REVEREND Doctor :—There is not the slightest foundation for the super- 
induced distinction of modern zealots between a wine unfermented and fer- 
mented, and that the former was in use at the time of our Lord or before the 
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Christian era among the Jews, or at their feasts of a religious character. For 
two tbousand years no such an issue has ever been raised, and hence it would 
bea fruitless task to search for proofs to prop up a modern theory of rather 
sentimental fancy. The dissertation of Dr. Jewett on the subject is fully borne 
out by the researches of the late Dr. Schegg, Professor at the University of 
Munich. In his work (Biblische Archeologie, Part I, pp. 172-180), where the 
subject is well treated, nothing occurs to give rise to any doubt as to the 
nature of the wine used. (Published 1886.) 

The idea of using any other wine for sacramental purposes, at least 
in the Catholic Church, cannot be discussed ; for juice of the grape only, 
arrested in fermentation by other means, cannot be called wine, and it is not 
the materia proper for preservation under the appellation of wine. 

I do not see how the abettors of such a theory can overcome the argu- 
ments of Dr. Jewett’s pamphlet, or any facts so well established in the 
researches of biblical archeology. I hope you will find such is the general 
_ opinion of all scholars and divines in the country. 


Very sincerely yours, P. SCHMITT, 
Rector of St, Mary’s Church, formerly Professor of Biblical Archeology. 
[184] 


Hillsdale, June 4, 1888. 


DEAR BROTHER :—In the good cause of Bible Temperance, I am ever so 
much obliged to you for Dr. Jewett’s pamphlet relating to Bible Wine. 
He makes the matter as clear as a mathemathical demonstration to un- 
prejudiced minds. Yours truly, 
JOHN MINOR, 


Bath, N. Y., May 29, 1888. 
REVEREND AND Dkrar Str :—My father, Rev. A. P. Brush, wishes me to 
write in answer to your letter of the 15th. He is suffering from an accident, 
being thrown from his carriage five weeks ago, and is still confined to his bed. 
He has read Dr. Jewett’s pamphlet, and begs to say that he knows of but 


one kind of wine—that is Fermented Wine. 
Yours truly, A. P. BRUSH. 


[186] 


[185] 


Yates, N. ¥., May 80, 1888. 

REVEREND AND Dear Str :—I have read the pamphlet by Dr. Jewett on 
“Communion Wine,” and am highly pleased with it. 

He handles the question fairly, and leaves no room for doubt as to the 
matter of the wine of the Bible. In the face of such an amount of evidence, I 
do not see how any one can favor the idea of two kinds of wine. But if the 
object of the pamphlet is to convince its readers that this kind of wine is essen- 
tial to the proper administering of the ordinance in our churches at the present 
time, it has in my case failed utterly. 

With our different habits, and the impossibility of procuring wine like 
that in use at the time of our Saviour, I do not think that the use of unfer- 
mented juice of the grape detracts from the value of the ordinance in any de- 
gree. On the other hand, I know of brethren who have gone back to their cups, 
from which they believed themselves saved, because the taste of the wine at the 
Lord’s Table brought back their old appetite with all its force. Is the principle 
expressed by Paul in 1 Cor. viii. inconsistent with our Lord’s teaching, and 
may it not apply here? 

In my administration I use only the unfermented “ fruit of the vine.” 

Fraternally yours, Ko Roa SOLT. 
[187] 
90 Fleet St., Brooklyn, N. Y., May 80, 1888. 


REVEREND AND DEAR Stir:—I have read Dr. Jewett’s pamphlet with great 
benefit. My mind was unsettled on the wine question, but Dr. Jewett’s articles 
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have convinced me. It seems to me that his dictum is final, that there is no 
appeal from his facts and conclusions. I will be interested to see an attempt to 
break the force of his arguments and to deny the validity of his conclusion, 

g you for calling the articles to my notice, I am, 


Yours very truly, WILLIAM V. TUNNELL. 
(188] 
430 West 35th St., New York, May 29, 1888. 

_ DEAR BroTHER:—I desire to thank you for the pamphlet on ‘‘ Communion 
Wine” sent me, I have read it, and acknowledge it to bea very able argument, 
and I trust will greatly help the settlement of a question on which abler minds 
than mine widely differ. Again thanking you, I am, yours, with respect, 

W. C. SMITH. 
[189] 


House of the Paulist Fathers, 59th St. and 9th Ave., 
New York, May 320, 1888, 

REVEREND AND DEAR Sr1r:—Allow me to express my thanks to you for send- 
ing mea copy of the article on ‘‘ Communion Wine” by Rev. Edward H. Jewett. 
Every lover of Divine Truth ought to strenuously oppose those who distort the 
Sacred Scriptures to ene fanaticism. Your views on the Temperance Ques- 
tion are the best that 1 have ever read from the pen of any Protestant clergyman. 

Respectfully yours, H. M. WYMAN, C. 8. P. 


(190) 
61 East 123d St., New York, May 380, 1888. 


My DzAar Dr. CrosBy:—I have read Dr. Jewett’s pamphlet, which you 
kindly sent me, with care and intense interest and satisfaction. Its spirit is 
admirable, and its argument seems to me conclusive. It has made clearer and 
stronger my conviction on the Scripture Wine controversy. Only unreasoning 
prejudice and judgment warped by enthusiasm ought to be expected to carry 
on the discussion, in the clear light which Dr. Jewett’s paper casts upon the 


whole matter. Very sincerely yours, 
I. ELMENDORF, 


[191] 
Nyack-on-the-Hudgson, N. Y., May 19, 1888, 
Dr. HowarpD CROSBY, 

Dear Srr:—I thank you for calling my attention to Dr, Jewett’s articles 
on Communion Wine, I have read every word with careful attention. I have 
held to Dr. Jewett’s view tenaciously for a dozen years. The persons who 
adopt the two-wine theory must face the combined scholarship of a frowning 
world. Drs. Samson and Lee, in our day, and Drs. Nott and Stuart in the 
preceding decades, are the only writers I know much about who have taken 
what may be called HIGH GROUND on the question. But Drs, Jewett, Moore 
and I. P. Warren, together with Dr. A. Hovey, have settled the question for- 
ever. Lregard Dr, Jewett’s articles as a complete refutation of the two-wine 
theory. This hypothesis is a delusion so incoherent and baseless that it is al- 
most a mental disgrace to urge it. If the person who reads Dr. Jewett’s ar- 
ticles with attention is not overwhelmingly convinced of the truth of his posi- 
tion, it is because these persons are mentally disqualified to study Greek and 
Semitic philology. Dr. Jewett’s articles, in my opinion, are unanswerable. 
The moral phases of the ‘‘two-wine” hypothesis can be argued ad infinitum, 
but the linguistic phase of the subject, not only can be demonstrated, but has 
been scientifically proved by Dr. Jewett. Very truly yours, 

E. E. THOMAS, Pastor of the Baptist Church. 


P. 8.—To illustrate the position which thinking men will sometimes take 
when mentally convinced, let me call your attention to the following fact: 
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Some years ago I reviewed Wendell Phillips’s reply to your ‘‘ Calm View,” be- 
fore the Baptist ministers’ conference in Providence, R. I. A good Doctor of 
Divinity, who was present, and who was naturally opposed to my defense of 
your position, acknowledged this much: “ Yes,” said he, ‘‘I suppose Christ 
did make fermented wine and drink it, but I AM SORRY HE DID IT.” 

If you have a copy of your “Calm View” at hand, or will tell me where 
I can conveniently procure a copy, I shall be grateful, as I lost my copy long 
ago. E. HE. T. 

[192] 
West Town, N. Y.. 

My Dar Dr. CrosBy:—I know of no apology that can be rendered for 
what has been said by some notable divines in regard to the Bible account of 
the wines used in the Communion, except that some of the most learned and 
truthful men have sometimes said some of the most false and foolish things. 

How any one that could read the Bible, even in the King’s English, and 
note what is there said in regard to wine-drinking, could come to the conclusion 
that there was a peculiar kind of wine that all good people that loathed 
drunkenness were in the habit of only using, and which only was used in 
all their sacred rites and ceremonies, is to my mind one of the greatest 
marvels in all the wide range of this world’s literature. 

The Bible certainly does say much in favor of refraining from the exces- 
sive use of wine, and often expresses this sentiment in such strong terms that 
it would seem almost to amount to a prohibition, while no reference is made 
to any other kind of wine that might be used in its place, against the use of 
which there could be no such objections. 

Besides, it is not to be denied there were cases in which the use of intoxi- 
cating wine was not only tolerated, but even recommended, There is no 
reason why a different wine should have been used in the Passover, as there 
was for the use of the unleavened bread. 

But in the case of the wine used in the Sacrament of the Lord’s Supper, 
the intoxicating properties had nothing to do with it as an appropriate symbol, 
but only its dietetic, as used in their principal meals, 

A symbol, as has been well said of a parable, can not be made to go on all 
fours: its use is not responsible for every objectionable feature that may be 
pressed out of it. 

Besides, it has been made patent by the Apostle himself that such wine 
was actually used in the Sacrament, by his rebuke of those who were repre- 
sented as being drunken by the drinking of this very wine in connection with 
this sacred ordinance. : 

And yet it would be needlessly straining the matter to make this any im- 
pediment to the temperance cause. We learn from Christ’s Sermon on the 
Mount that many things tolerated in the Old Testament were set aside by him 
for a higher and purer practice in the New, and there are many customs and 
duties enjoined in the New Testament that should not be tolerated in our age, 

Laws can not well be made much better than the people they are made to 

overn. 
: It would have availed but little for a high-license law or a prohibitory 
law to have been enacted for the people of either the Old or the New Testa- 
ment, 

No laws ever encountered greater obstacles than those enacted to repress 
the evils of intemperance, The appetites are more ungovernable than the 
passions, 

A hundred years have been spent in endeavoring by every means to induce 
people to abandon a practice that does no good, but infinite evil. 

License laws, instead of restraining, seem rather to promote it. They 
seem but the throwing around the practice the sanction of law, that deadens 
the moral influence. The seller sells by right of purchase, and the drinker 
tov often drinks from the temptation thus presented, so that gain and appetite 
by this means bear sway, 
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Would it not be better to give a free and open license to every one to 
make, sell and use intoxicating drinks, as one might please, but prohibit them 
as a public beverage within all saloons—the very recruiting stations for the great 
armies of the Prince of Parkness,—and leave to moral suasion to do the rest? 

If any will use intoxicating drinks, let the bad practice be confined to their 
own castles, where public law cannot reach them, but be prevented from 
intruding upon the rights of others. 

; I think it must come to this, or the temperance cause and free government 
will prove a failure. 

Well, now, Doctor, I have answered your request as briefly, if not as satisfac- 
torily, as could, and I would like very much to see what others may have said in 
answer to thesame question. Mine has been too long delayed, owing to being put 
hors de combat by asevere cold, so that I was hardly able to read your pamphlet. 

I have a couple of sermons on intemperance in poetry, entitled ‘‘ The 
Drunkard’s Funeral.” I would like you to criticise, if I might take the liberty 
to trespass so much upon yourtime, It is not what I actually did preach at 
the time, but rather an account of it, improved by second thought, and I would 
like your criticism on the poetry as much as the sentiment; but I wilt not 
impose it upon you unless you have curiosity enough to request it, 

I feel quite honored in what you have requested of me, and only wish 
what I have said might be more worthy of your consideration, 


Yours truly, HORACE FRASER. 
[193] 
133 East 29th St., New York, June 9, 1888. 

DEAR Dr. CrosBy :—I have read carefully and with interest Dr. Jewett’s 
pamphlet, “Communion Wine.” 

I agree with him in the position so ably maintained that the wine of the 
Bible, in both the Old and the New Testaments, was fermented and intoxicat- 
ing. I have no sympathy with the attempt to twist and subvert the plain 
meaning of 372 tm, and olvoc. They should always be rendered wine, i. ¢., 
the fermented juice of the grape. 

I have no doubt our Saviour used WINE when he instituted the Com- 
munion. 

At the same time, I do not think that his example is binding upon us in 
this respect. 

We use leavened bread, and unfermented grape juice. 

In a congregation like mine, which numbers many reformed men among 
its communicants, I should not be willing to give them any occasion to stumble 
by reviving former appetite through the smell and taste of alcoholic wine. I 
do not say they would fall thereby ; the power of Christ might keep them ; but 
I prefer to err, if it is an error, by withholding all temptation. E 

Thanking you for these able articles from the pen of Dr. Jewett, which I 
had not seen before, I remain, 


Fraternally yours, JESSE F. FORBET. 
[194] 
60 Seventh Avenue, New York, June 10, 18838. 


My Dzar Dr. Crospy :—I have no doubt whatever that Dr. Jewett has 
the right of the question, in point of exegesis as well as historic testimony, 
Nor is he too severe on the tricky wine-musty critics. 

At the same time, I’d like to know of a decent “ juice.” 

Yours faithfully, Cc, 8. HARROWER. 


{195] 
[From Our Ohurch, Vol. I, No. 2, July 1, 1888°] _ 
COMMUNION WINE, ETC. 


Dr. Jewett has done a work of real merit in this pamphlet. The two 
e 
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articles formerly appeared in the Church Review of April and July, 1885. 
In a clear, critical, historical, truthful and scriptural way he has met the 
question of ‘‘Communion Wine” as no other scholar has ever done before, 
lt is a delight to read such a work, Not one word of caviling, but pages 
of solid truth. It must do good. All who are interested in this subject should 
read this pamphlet, 


(196] 
Ithaca, N. Y., June 5, 1888. 

My Dgar Doctor :—I have read carefully, and with pleasure and _ profit, 
Dr. Jewett’s pamphlet. Its argument is complete and conclusive. I did not 
read it for my own conviction on the subject, however, as I have for many years 
held the same views. 

I am not enough of a literal formalist, however, to insist that the adminis- 
tration of the Sacrament in ordinary fermented bread and extraordinary un- 
fermented grape juice is invalid and improper, both of which customs my own 
church follows, though none of its officers and very few of its members hold 
the views so ably controverted by Dr. Jewett. A few consciences we found 
troubled by the wine; and, without controversy or public notice of any sort, 
the ‘‘juice” was substituted, and no damage appears from it. Are your own 
views opposed to that? Yours sincerely, A. 8. FISH, 

Pastor First Presbyterian Church, 


(197] 
Flushing, L. I., June 6, 1888. 

Dear Sirk AND BROTHER :—The pamphlet on Communion Wine by Dr. 
Jewett, which you so kindly sent me, came duly to hand, aud I have read it 
with interest. As you asked for an opinion on it, I will say that I agree with 
the author in his conclusions and most of his arguments. 

It has always seemed to me that the theory of two kinds of wine was not 
founded on any sound scholarship, and it is a dangerous and untenable ground 
from which to fight the battle against intemperance. Such extravagant and 
unfounded statements make it very hard to stand on any reasonable ground 
with the radical workers for Prohibition. 

Hoping that this is the kind of statement you wished to obtain, and pray- 
ing that you may have all success in your brave and good work for reasonable 
principles in the struggle against intemperance, I remain, 


Yours very sincerely, JOHN ABBOTT FRENCH. 


[198] 


The Evangelical Alliance for the United States of America, 
42 Bible House, New York, June 7, 1888. 

DEAR Sir :—Agreeable to your request, I have read the paper on ‘‘ Com- 
munion Wine,” by Rev. Edward H. Jewett, 8.T.D., and I consider that he has 
fully established the views presented. I feel that churches in the present 
state of temperance agitation and work do well to use a milder than an intox- 
icating liquid in the sacred ordinance. But I also feel certain that the cause 
of temperance has been injured by the attempt to establish untruthful posi- 
tions by arguments themselves untenable because untrue. I believe this 
pamphlet will do great good in the clear establishment of the correct view on 
the ‘‘two-wine” question, 

Permit me to say that a very worthy friend of mine (not a Christian), 
whose family were members of my church in Mansfield, Ohio, son of Gen. 
Brinkerhoff, a man of very high character, is a regular attendant upon your 
church. He isa lawyer, and a deputy in the Mutual Reserve Fund Life Insur- 
ance, Potter Building, 88 Park Row. I hope he may find goodly acquaintance 
in your church. With high regard, I am, dear sir, 


Very truly yours, FRANK RUSSELL. 
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[199] 


Tract Department, 805 Broadway, New York, June 6, 1888. 


ba DEAR Doctor Crossy :—I have carefully read Dr. Jewett’s pamphlet on 
Jaticareem gei “opts consider it unanswerable, The ‘‘ Two-Wine” theory 
seems to have no foundation in scholarship or common sense, and es a the 
I think, has spent its force. ; ae 
I think, in our denomination, what is called “ unfermented wine” is com- 
monly used, to avoid difficulty with those who are scrupulous on this point. 


Yours truly, GEO. H. GOODSELL. 


[200] 
Weedsport, N. Y., May 8, 1888. 

My Dzar BRoTHER:—Yonr circular-letter and the pamphlet are at hand. 
I have read the latter with some care, as I have read many another work on 
both sides of the subject. Nothing absolutely convincing to my mind has yet 
appeared on either side of that vexed question. 

If I thought the critical scholarship of the day could settle it, I know of no 
one to whom I could look with more confidence to do the work than to you. But 
I find in every argument I have read so many expa7te statements, so much 
belittling of strong points, and magnifying of weak ones, that I am satisfied 
that the scholar has not yet risen with a sufficiently judicial mind to do 
justice to the subject. 

In the meantime, not being a sufficiently exact and exhaustive scholar to 
make a satisfactory, independent examination in that line, I bring my judg- 
ment to bear upon it from another direction. The question arises'to me, Did 
Christ cause the command in Proverbs which forbids to look upon the wine 
when it is fermented to be broken at Cana? or did he wish the breaking of that 
one in Matthew, which gives it as ‘‘ Woe tothe one who giveth his neighbor 
drink,” by making a practically unlimited quantity of strong wine, after men 
had ‘‘ well drunk?” 

If he did not, I see no alternative but an unintoxicating wine. 

Yours fraternally, A. R. HEWITT. 


[201] 


Ghent, Columbia County, N. Y., June 1, 1888. 


REVEREND AND DEAR Srr:—In accordance with your request, I read Dr, 
Jewett’s pamphlet, and send you now my opinion, It is a fair and logical 
discussion of the question. 

Iam at aloss to understand how any fair-minded man can build up a 
“‘two-wine” theory. An ardent temperance worker, desiring the day speedily 
to come when the wretched saloon, and its attendant vices shall be wiped out, 
1 am, nevertheless, out of conceit with the methods and positions used and 
taken by overzealous advocates. We need in many cases seek deliverance 


from our friends, 
Very kindly and truly yours, J. N. MORRIS, 


[202] 
Sackett’s Harbor, N. Y., May 31, 1888. 
Dear BROTHER:—I have read the article on “ Communion Wine” which 
you sent me. Of course, I could not verify the citations, etc.; but, assuming 
that they are correct, the argument seems conclusive. 


I have never seen good proof for the ‘‘ two-wine ” theory. , 
Shall I return the pamphlet? I would be glad to knowif you fully indorse 


the position taken therein. é 
y Yours, etc., L. R. WEBBER, Pastor Presbyterian Church. 
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[203] 
Mount Vernon, N. Y., May 31, 1888. 


DEAR SiR AND BROTHER :—I received a copy of the articles of Prof. 
Jewett on the ‘‘ two-wine” question, with your circular note, for which accept 
thanks. 

Prof. Jewett’s articles are exceedingly interesting, able, scholarly, clear 
and candid, and withal a little caustic at times, particularly at the expense of 
my old friend and brother, Dr. Samson. 

I think Dr, Jewett makes out his case, manifestly, though I cannot say 
what reply to him may be made. Indeed, I think the case was already made 
out before this scholarly review of the subject appeared. 

But, so far as the TEMPERANCE QUESTION of to-day is concerned, it makes 
not the least difference in the world whether the ‘‘ TwO-WINE” theory be true 
or false. That may affect the ARGUMENTATION of the question, but not the 
moral principle involved, nor yet the practical bearing of it. Wine itself, 
per se, is not an evil, nor is the making of it, per se, a crime, nor is the use of 
it, per se, a sin, and yet—and yet, in the present state of society, with the un- 
measured calamities produced by intoxicating drinks, I do not see how any 
Christian, or any lover of humanity, can by word or deed, by silence or ex- 
ample, encourage a habit fraught with such misfortunes, or hesitate to make 
any sacrifice of comfort or of personal liberty in connection with wine, so that 
he may help stem the tide of misery it causes. With great respect, 


Yours truly, E. T. HISCOX. 


[204] 


Trinity Parish, New York, Chapel of St. Augustine, June 1, 1888. 
REVEREND AND DEAR Sir :—My opinion regarding the question of one or 
two wines is this: Dr. Jewett is on the side of the right. 
Yours truly, ARTHUR C, KIMBER, 


P. S.—I am aware that the question is not fully answered above, but I 
hope what is said is satisfactory. 


[205] 
2182 Fifth Ave., New York, May 31, 1888. 

REVEREND AND DEAR Srir:—I am glad that the opportunity of reading 
Dr. Jewett’s pamphlet has been given me, 

It ought to set at rest the question of two wines for this generation at 
least. Doubtless there will arise men now and then whose scholarship is 
always wrested into the support of an idea which dominates all their thought. 

Their search is not after the truth, or what is, but they seek what—as it 
seems to them—ought to be. Unwittingly they fall into dishonesty, from 
which there never seems any escape. 


Iam very truly yours, JOHN W. KRAMER, 
[206] 


. Troy, N. Y., May 80, 1888. 
Dear Srr:—I heartily agree with Dr. Jewett’s views on the subject of 
Communion Wine. My church uses wine at the Communion Table. 
Please accept my thanks for the pamphlet ; Lam very glad to own it, 


Yours very truly, WM. H. SYBRANDT, 


[207] 


Summer Hill, N. Y., May 29, 1888. 
Dear S1r :—In reply to your circular letter of the 15th inst., concerning 
the pamphlet on ‘‘ Communion Wine” by Rev. Edward H. Jewett, would say :— 
As a pastor and Christian teacher, Ihave read nothing more conclusive 
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against the notion of two wines mentioned in Script 
paternal dare cripture as fermented and 

This is a matter that I have felt no need of inquiring into, particularl 
since nothing I have read in the Scripture has seocd to fs Aut A tiodeht 
of two wines. When I read articles or books on the subject I find myself, a 
priori, in favor of WINE, simply and singly, from my Bible study—THOUGH 
NOT FOR ITS USE. 

I don’t like to throw a needle into a haystack and then shake up the whole 
stack to find it. Nor do I like to encourage others to do it. Life is teo shone! 
and there are too many necessary things for servants of Christ to do. 

Respectfully, CHAS. H. CURTIS, 
Pastor Congregational Church, 
[208 ] 
Walton, N. Y., May 30, 1888. 

DEAR BROTHER :—Your note of the 15th inst. was duly received, with the 
pamphlet accompanying it upon the wine question. I have read the document 
with much interest. Excluding the newly expressed grape juice, or WINE 
unfermented, the argument is unanswerable for the one kind of wine in Script- 
ure use. But pure, unadulterated wine is hard to be found for Communion or 
medical purposes. Water is preferable which has no whiskey in it, to whiskey 


that has no wine in it. 
Yours, etc., I. 8S. PETTENGILL. 


[209] 
Rector’s Study, 16 West 126th St., New York, May 29, 1888. 
Rey. Dr, Howarp Crospy :—I have traversed, for the second time, 
the greater portion of Dr. Jewett’s exhaustive argument on the wine question. 
It does seem to me to be cumulative and conclusive. I have not had the 
time to verify his many references, or his very scholarly criticisms, but so far 
as I am able to judge, he has treated his subject in a conservative and masterly 
manner, and his conclusion seems irresistible. 
Respectfully, J. NEWTON STANGER, 
Rector of Holy Trinity Church, 
[210] 
Theological Seminary, Rochester, N. Y., May 23, 1888. 
My Dear Sir :—I thank you for Dr. Jewett’s pamphlet, with which I was 
already acquainted, and the argument of which seems to me to be irrefutable. 
No good can come from wresting Scripture to make it serve the best of causes. 
In an English paper, just arrived, I find a reference to the Jewish use of 
wine at the Passover which seems worthy of notice. You will, I hope, forgive 
me for enclosing it. I may say that Dr, Chaffee is Chairman of the Baptist 
Union of Great Britain, and a scholarly, fair-minded man. 


Faithfully yours, G. HARWOOD PATTISON, 
Prof. Rochester Theolog. Sem. 


[211] 
St. Vincent Abbey, Beatty P. O., Pa., May 31, 1888. 
Dr. HowarpD Crossy (Permissis reliquis titulis). 

DEAR SiR :—Owing to absence from this place,I read your letter and 
pamphlet, with Dr. Jewett’s articles, only on May 28. 

I read the pamphlet carefully, and my opinion is that Dr, Jewett’s articles 
are very good and convincing, leaving no solid ground for his opponent, 
whether on the question of two wines (fermented and not fermented), or on 
the incidental question about the intrinsic evil of fermented wine, as such. 

I could not, on account of illness, verify Dr. Jewett’s quotations from the 
Standard Lexica, etc., but feel rather sure he would not misquote, as this 
would evidently ruin his cause, His loyic is sound, and, tomy mind, convincing, 
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Roman Catholic clergymen will very generally side with Dr. Jewett, as 
fermented wine is universally used by them for consecration. 
I have already said more than your question called for. 
Very respectfully yours, JAMES ZILLIOX, D.D. 
(Abbot-resigned), 


[212] 
Montgomery, N. Y., June 9, 1888. 


DEAR Srr:—I acknowledge my obligation to you for a copy of Dr. 
Jewett’s pamphlet. Ihave given it a careful reading, and am happy to say 
that its position accords with my own convictions, 

I have never been able to accept the two-wine theory. In fact, during my 
connection with the United Presbyterian Church, I wrote and published 
against it. 

So also, in regard to the teaching that ‘‘leaven”’ is a ‘‘symbol” of evil 
or corruption, I endorse the views of the author; and in both Zhe United 
Presbyterian and The Hvangelist I have controverted it. 

At the same time, I am a total abstainer in reference to the use of all kinds 
of spirituous liquors, and am in favor of the prohibition of the liquor traffic. 

I can not accept the views or adopt the methods of extreme temperance 
men, and yet I concede their sincerity and recognize their efficiency. AsI 
conceive that the standard of morals must always be in advance of the re- 
quirements of statutes, hence I regard the rejection of legislation that fails 
fully to embody our morality to be unwise, and the denunciation of it as sinful 
to be unjust. 

But I do not wish to enlarge. With thanks for the pamphlet, 


Iam truly yours, D. F. BONNER. 


[213] 


The Rectory, St. Paul’s Church, Flatbush, N, Y., June 11, 1888. 


REVEREND AND DEAR SriR:—Many thanks for your kindness in sending 
me Dr. Jewett’s admirable pamphlet. 

He has worked out his results with wonderful patience and clearness, and 
{agree with him in toto. 


Very sincerely yours, SUMMERFIELD E, SNIVELY. 


[214] 


Sackett’s Harbor, N. Y., June 9, 1888. 

DEAR BROTHER:—My opinion of the pamphlet sent me is one thing, and 
my practice in using unfermented wine at Communion is another. This may 
not seem to you consistent, but I find my reagon in this law: ‘‘If meat make 
my brother to offend,” etc. 

Lam well assured that some find a former appetite for strong drink re- 
vived by alcohol at the Lord’s Table ; I can not think that he would have it so. 

Moreover, Jesus, using the expressions ‘‘ The Cup” and “ Fruit of the 
vine,” seems to me to give abundant liberty for so doing. 

Very respectfully and fraternally, 


L, R. WEBBER, Pastor Presbyterian Church. 


[215] 
Glens Falls, N, Y., June 1, 1888. 
REVEREND AND DEAR S1r:—I thank you for Dr. Jewett’s pamphlet on 
Communion Wine. 
The fanaticism of the average Prohibitionist has always been with little 
regard for the truth, or for the rights and the conscience of those who do not 
go all lengths with them. 
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Dr. Jewett’s article, unanswerable as itis in its proofs, will not convince 
the typical Prohibitionist any more than proofs of fraud open the eyes of the 


average spiritualist. 
Yours faithfully FENWICK M. COOKSON. 


[216] 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y., June 1, 1888. 

_ REVEREND AND DEAR S1r:—Your circular of the 15th ult., asking for 
opinions as to the merits of Dr, Jewett’s pamphlet on the question of two wines, 
would have received a more prompt answer but for absence from home for several 
weeks, I sent fora copy of Dr, Jewett’s pamphlet soon after its appearance, 
and read it with great interest and care, and the impression left on my mind 
was that the proofs adduced by him in favor of his position are unanswerable ; 
at any rate, 1 have not seen them met and fairly and squarely answered; I do 
not think they can be. I have read a good deal on the wine question, but the 
two-wine theory, so-called, I have long regarded as unwarranted and untenable. 

Very truly yours, ISAAC BRAYTON, 


[217] 
Arkport, N. Y., June 8, 1888, 
DEAR S1R:—Permit me to express my thanks for the privilege of reading 
Dr. Jewett’s pamphlet on ‘Communion Wine.” To my mind, it adds new em- 
phasis to the correct theory that the Bible recognizes but one kind of wine, 
Very truly yours, EB. C. HULL. 


[218] 
June 12, 1888, 


DEAR Srr:—The pamphlet has been very carefully read, hence delay. 
Though some points made (in the very mooting of a question which is entirely 
pacific among Catholics) seem irrelevant and absurd, yet the writer’s argument. 
from the parts taken out of the New and Old Testaments, and from tradition, is 
simply quite unanswerable. Such prohibition is wicked and heretical, but 
doubtless is a logical outcome of private judgment, &c, 

Very truly yours, &., THOMAS A. BECKER, Bishop of Savannah, Ga, 


[219] 
Cooperstown, N. Y., June,12, 1888. ; 


My DEAR Dr. CrosBy:—I am obliged to you for Dr. Jewett’s pamphlet on 
‘©Communion Wine,” which I have read with much profit. It seems quite im- 
possible for a candid mind to escape his conclusions that but one kind of wine 
was known to the ancients. The old wine and the new were both the same: 
wine at different stages of fermentation, 

Thanking you for your kindness, I am, sincerely yours, 

CHARLES 8. OLMSTED. 


[220 ] 
Jamaica, N. Y., June 13, 1888. 


REVEREND AND DEAR SiR :—I regret very much that I have been so busy 
since your polite letter of May 15th came in, that I have not had time till within 
a day or two to re-examine Dr. Jewett’s pamphlet. I remember very well 
reading the article when it came out in the Church Review, and being satisfied 
that he had proved his point; and, looking over it again, I find myself con- 


firmed in that opinion. 
ae ee Yours respectfully, BEVERLY R, BETTS, 


4 
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(221) 
1804 Hayward Street, Brooklyn, N. Y., June 14, 1888. 


REVEREND AND Dear Srr:—Absence from the city and other pressing 
engagements prevented me from replying to your letter of May 15th, in regard 
to the pamphlet sent to me. : ; : ‘ 

I happened to find an article,* in the American Israelite, which I herewith 
send you. This will relieve me of dilating upon the subject, as I concur in 
the opinion of Dr. Wise of Cincinnati, the editor who writes the article (It 
Is Fermented Wine”) which I marked for your perusal. 

>> Yayin in the Bible means, beyond doubt, fermented wine, which 
was used by the ancient Hebrews, and also by modern Jews, on many festive- 
religious occasions. Hoping this will answer your purpose, I am, : 

Your respectfully, DR. L. WINTNER, Temple Beth Elohim. 


[222. 
Albion, N. Y., June 11, 1888. 

My Dzar S1r :—Your favor of recent date, accompanied by Dr. Jewett’s 
papers on ‘‘ Communion \Vinc,” was receivod in due time. 

I prefer to write you than to or villago newspapers, The minds of some 
good people are not ready ior “Willing to roceivo what I believe to be the 
scriptural teaching on this subject. I havo road with great pleasure Dr. 
J.’s papers, It is needless tosay that they are scholarly. He has given what I 
believe to be the scriptural doctrine concerning wine—Communion Wine. It 


is simply unanswerable, Truly yours, L, B. ROGERS, 


[223] 
Peekskill, N. Y., June 12, 1888. 
My Dear Dr. Crosspy:—I havo read the book which you kindly sent, and 
entirely agree with the conclusion reached, I have been familiar with the 
controversy about Bible wincs for years, and I am unable to see how any bib- 
lical scholar can hold the theory of unfermented grape juice being wine. 


Very truly yours, D. MURDOCK. 


[224] 
New York, June 15, 1888. 

My Drar Dr. Crossy :—I beg to thank you for the opportunity of read- 
ing Dr. Jewett’s pamphlet on ‘‘ Communion Wine.” It is a very happy illus- 
tration of Prov. xviii, 17: ‘‘He that is first in his own cause seemeth 
just ; but his neighbor cometh and searcheth him.” His strictures recall a bit 
of wisdom from one of ovr own philosophers: “It is better not to know 
so many things than to know al: t ci things that ain’t so.” 

While I believe it is neither wise for me nor profitable for my brother that 
I drink wine or strong drink, and could wish that more of my Christian 
brethren were of thesame mind, I am, nevertheless, glad to see frustrated all 
attempts to restrain personal liberty, which are based on the false interpretation 
of Scripture or a misapprehonsion of facts. May it not be well-nigh as sad to 
be so intoxicated with zeal that one sees facts upside down, as it is to be so 
drunk with wine that the whole breadth of the avenue does not suffice for a 


way? Yours truly, J. F. ELDER. 


[225] 
Buffalo, N. Y., June 18, 1888. 
My Dzar Dr. Crossy :—I have read the pamphlet of Dr. Jewett, and 
agree in the main with his conclusions. 


There may have been some ancient prehistoric wine of a non-intoxicating 
nature, 


* Article referred to not received. 
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But no sample has survived, and, if it had, the ordinary use of language 
would prevent the name of WINE from applying to such a mixture, 
~ Hundreds of persons would be glad to accept the two-wine theory as a 
refuge from émbarrassment in reconciling Scripture with Scripture. Many such 
persons prefer to sail in smooth waters under a dubious flag, rather than brave 
the billows for Truth’s sake. But I have always felt that the ‘‘two-kinds-of- 
wine” theory was an ignominious refuge for defenders of the faith. A theory 
of Bible wine, which cannot be stated in the land of the Bible without exciting 
amazement and ridicule, is surely open to suspicion, 


Yours, with sincere regard, WM. S. HUBBELL, 


[226] 
New York, June 15, 1888. 


DEaR Srr :—Thanks for your kindness in turning my attention to Rev. Dr. 
EK. H. Jewett’s pamphlet on Communion Wine. 

It is a lucid, comprehensive, accurate statement of the teaching of the 
Bible on wine, the pure juice of the grape. It proves, by an exegesis which 
can not be invalidated, the divine sanction of its moderate use in its fermented 
state, and the divine condemnation only of its abuse. 

It shows the Bible doctrine on the subject to be temperance, not total 
abstinence ; and exalts temperance therein to the virtue of SELF-CONTROL, as 
in the use of all divine blessings. 

The exposition is valuable aid to all inquirers after Bible truth on the sub- 
ject. And it will serve a noble purpose if it induces the champions of tem- 
perance, in their warfare against the evils of intemperance, to arm themselves 
with the ‘‘Sword of the Spirit” instead of the mock weapons of human 


sophistry, 
, Yours truly, J, A. SAXTON, 


[227] 
Woodside Church, Troy, N. Y., June 14, 1888. 


REVEREND AND Dear Sir :—Your circular letter of the 15th ult. was 
forwarded to Philadelphia, while I was at the Assembly, and on returning 
home Dr. Jewett’s pamphlet was in my accumulated mail. After some delay 
I give as condensedly as possible my opinion as to its merits. ; 

The argument seems conclusive and irrefutable. Without being able to 
verify many of Dr. Jewett’s references, they seem genuine, and not garbled, as 
some have been by the two wine advocates. He effectually disposes of the 


figment that 8mm must be kept unfermented. It is hard to see how a scholar 
can longer entertain that position. 

It seems absurd that it should be necessary for a learned man to spend so 
much strength on a “man of straw,” as this whole theory surely is. | Dr. Jewett 
does his work thoroughly and finally. _ It has long been my conviction that the 
matter of two wines was a mere modern speculation, Dr. Moore’s articles in 
the Presbyterian Review for 1881 and 1882 (and Dr. Lawrie’s in the New Eing- 
lander for 1881) confirmed that conviction, and this pamphlet clinches it. 

I thank you for the pamphlet, which is a valuable possession. It is kindly, 
yet keen, and some hits (¢. g., on page 11) are very amusing, and the descrip- 
tions of the Paschal rites are graphic and valuable. Nes 

Regretting that I can do no more for you in the way of a criticism, and 
thanking you for all your tokens of ee and dase will, believe me, my dear 

edient servan 
Dr. Crosby, very respectfully, your o RTE HALEN. 
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[228 ] 
Marcy Avenue Baptist Church, Brooklyn, N, Y., June 14, 1888, 


My Drar Dr. Crossy:—I have read with care Dr. Jewett’s pamphlet. 
It is in almost exact accordance with my own views on the question of two 
wines. 
It seems to me to be a careful, conscientious, fair discussion of the sub- 
ject, and I believe it will do much good. 
Yours very truly, W. C. P. RHOADES. 


[229 ] 
Brooklyn, June 14, 1888, 
My Dear S1r :—I have very carefully read the pamphlet, which you kindly 
sent me, of the Rev. Edward H. Jewett, S.T.D., on “Communion Wine,” 
reprinted from the Church Review of April and July, 1885. I fully concur 
with him in his conclusions, as expressed on pages 12 and 18, at the middle of 
the page, and elsewhere. 
Regretting that I could not sooner reply to your letter, 
Iam, my dear sir, very truly yours, T. J. CONANT. 


[230] 
109 East 73d Street, New York, June 12, 18838. 


My Drar BROTHER :—I am indebted to you for the pleasure and satisfac- 
tion of reading Dr. Jewett’s excellent articles on ‘Communion Wine.” In 
response to your desire for the opinion of readers of the pamphlet on the ques- 
tion of the two wines, I have ouly to state that, so far as my information goes, I 
thoroughly agree with Dr. Jewett’s view. Without having given the subject 
exhaustive study, I have read considerable upon it, and have had for years the 
clear conviction that the wines in common use in Hastern countries in Bible 
times were essentially what they are now. It requires a deal of special plead- 
ing to make from Scripture or the facts of history a kind of wine which was 
not wine, but which was called wine, though it had neither the qualities nor 
effects of wine. It will take a stronger than Samson to carry away the gates 
ef the wall of proof erected by Dr. Jewett about the Bible fact in the case. 

Again thanking you for the pamphlet, I am, yours fraternally, 


JOHN H. EDWARDS. 


It may be presuming on my privilege, but I would like to add that I have 
a strong sentiment, if not conviction, against the use of any wine at the Lord’s 
Table, which, by its alcoholic odor or tang, could overthrow a weak brother, or 
give the children and young men who are communicants a familiarity with it 
which might lead to playing with the adder in places where they would not be 
surrounded by the sacred associations »f the Sacrament, I cannot think that 
our Saviour, in our day and circumstances, would make use of the FORTIFIED 
wines of commerce for sacramental purposes. If wine—that is, wine in the 
proper sense of the word—be insisted on, though I cannot see why the Supper 
may not be as profitably observed with the unfermented juice of the grape, I 
am persuaded that we should IMITATE THE SAVIOUR’S EXAMPLE TO THE 
LETTER, and remove the greater part of danger by drinking the Communion 
Wine ONLY WHEN DILUTED WITH WATER in considerable quantity. This was 
the custom at the Passover Supper (Dr. Jewett, p. 44), it being forbidden that 
grace should be said over the cup of blessing until it had been so diluted. 
The same custom prevailed in the early Christian Church (Just, Mar., Apol., i. 65). 

To drink wine unmixed with water was deemed, among the civilized 
nations of the old time, drinking “like a Scythian.” It surely can not be 
Christian-like to insist on the use of strong, undiluted wine at the Lord’s Table, 
contrary to our Saviour’s own act and the custom of the better civilization of 
that wine-drinking age. 

Pardon my long postscript. ‘The point is of too little importance, in my 
view. oS. H ee. 
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[231] . 
302 Hast Broadway, New York City, June 15, 1888. 

DEAR Dr. Crossy :—In reply to your note requesting my opinion of Dr, 
Jewett’s pamphlet, I would say :— ; 

To me the exegetical proof and historic testimony which he brings out 
strengthen my early, later, and now probably matured, conclusion in regard to 
the ‘“two-wine theory.” I never had cccasion to differ from Dr. A, A. Hodge’s 
teachings. Jam Princeton ad ossa, and therefore thoroughly in accord with 
the view that the wine referred to in the Bible was fermented. I am, very 


sincerely yours, JNO. T. WILDS, 7th Presbyterian Church. 


[232] 
103 East 40th Street, New York, June 15, 1888. 
My Dear Dr. Crospy :—I have read Dr. Jewett’s pamphlet on the ‘* two- 
wine ” question with much interest. 
It is wnanswerable and CONCLUSIVE. I have held to this view during all 
my ministry, whilst all my life long I have been a total abstainer for example’s 
sake, With best wishes, ever yours, J. FORD SUTTON. 


[233] 

DEAR SrR:—I have read very carefully Dr. Jewett’s pamphlet. I have 
long thought the ‘‘two-wine” theory ought to go; I am now satisfied it has 
gone. Rey. Dr. Pettengill, an old minister residing here, wants me to tell you 
that, in his opinion, if anything was needed to lay the ‘‘two-wine” ghost, Dr. 
Jewett has supplied the need. Very truly, 

J. 8S. BACON, Pas. Pres, Ch., Corning, N. Y. 


[234] 
Windham, Greene Co., N. Y., June 16, 1888. 
Rey. Howarp Crossy, D. D. 

DEAR Sm:—In compliance with your request, I have read carefully 
Rey. E. H. Jewett’s treatise on ‘‘Communion Wine.” In the January num- 
ber for 1882 of the Presbyterian Review is a similarly able discussion by Rey. 
Dunlop Moore, D. D., on “ Sacramental Wine.” 

Of the making of books on this question there is no end, and probably 
there will be no end so Jong as radicalism runs ranting amuck against the dicta 
of pure, profound, disinterested scholarship and conservatism is in the attitude 
of timid, shrinking self-defense. 

I made up my mind many years ago, as the result of personal study of the 
Bible in the Hebrew, the Greek, and the Latin, on this wine question ; and 
the conclusion at which I thus arrived, and which has been confirmed by my 
missionary life of six years in the heart of Asia Minor, is identical with that of 
Dr. Jewett. The very word wine, as found in the languages which I have 
access to, is itself conclusive as witness. 

I have before me a Bible in Honuanp Dutcn, published in Dordrechat, 
«Anno 1741,” giving in the word yn the name of an article which the 
dwellers in that well-watered country could not use very freely without bring- 
ing on drunkenness. 

I turn next to my ARMENO-TURKISH Bible, and I find ‘ sHARRAHB,” the 
TURKISH for WINE, and wine which I know, from abundant observation, was 
capable of making the Moslems drunk. 

I turn next to my Bible in the Armenian, and I find “ Keenée,” the ARME- 
_ NIAN for WINE, and wine, too, which, if signs after feasts held by Armenian 

Christians (of the old Church) do not mislead, makes people drunk, producing 
the same effects in the interior of Asia Minor as are produced in the streets of 
New York. ? 

But I need not argue the matter. So far as Exegesis is concerned, it 

seems to me that Dr. Jewett’s elaborate and learned argument is absolutely in- 


vincible. 
Fraternally yours, BENJAMIN PARSONS. 
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[235] 


Wampsville, N, Y., June 16, 1888. 
Rev. HowarD CROSBY. 


DEAR BROTHER :—I have read the pamphlet you sent me with great inter- 
est, and think the argument conclusive. : 

I have read quite a little on the wine question, and I believe that when the 
Bible speaks of wine IT MEANS WINE, and not grape juice. 


Yours most respectfully, DANIEL C. TYLER. 


[236] 
Watertown, N. Y., June 18, 1888, 


DEAR StR:—Some time since, I received from you the two articles by Dr. 
Jewett upon the subject of ‘‘ Communion Wine,” with a request that I com- 
municate to you my, personal conviction upon the question so ably treated in 
them. 

I fully endorse Dr. Jewett’s position as, in my belief, the only tenable one. 

Years ago I conducted in a local discussion with a Baptist minister upon 
the question of two kinds—fermented and unfermented—of Bible wines. To 
secure the opinions of those presumably best qualified to judge, I wrote to the 
Hebrew Professors in all the more prominent theological schools in the 
country. 

Without exception, they confirmed my position, I then published their 
names and some of their replies. 

Being aware of your own able efforts in withstanding the current of false 
teaching in regard to temperance in the use of alcoholic drinks, permit me to 
express to you my personal thanks, and to assure you of my sympathy and 
co-operation, Very truly yours, 


RUSSELL A, OLIN, Rector of Trinity P, E, Charch. 


[237] 
Saratoga, June 19, 1888, 
DEAR S1r:—In response to your inquiry concerning a paper by Dr. Jewett 
on Communion Wine, I would say that it is one of the most lucid and logical 
presentations of the truth, 
I have read the article with a great deal of interest, and am satisfied that 
it is the only view that will Lear the light on the question of ‘‘ two wines.” 


Respectfully, R. F. McMICHAEL, Pastor Regent St. Bap. Church. 


[238] 


59 Hawley St., Syracuse, N. Y., June 15, 1888. 


DEAR Str:—I have read with great care the pamphlet sent to me by you, 
entitled ‘‘Communion Wine,” Iam thoroughly convinced of the truth of its 
position, Any other view, I think, is plainly inconsistent with the teachings of 
Holy Scripture. It is strange that Christian men, to sustain a “Theory,” can 
so wrest its meaning. 


Very respectfully yours, T. L. RANDOLPH. 


[239] 


Dear Srr:—I have read with great interest and satisfaction the pam- 
phlet you were so kind as to send me. It seems to me to be a conclusive 
refutation of the “unfermented wine” theory, which is the cause of 
discussion and disturbance and division in the administration of the Holy 
Supper that I cannot but regard as harmful in many ways. 

te Iam, yours respectfully, 
Brooklyn, May 28, 1888. 1. C, AGER. 
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[240] 


St. George’s Clergy House, 208 East 17th St., 
New York, June 20, 1888. 
Dear Dr. Crospy:—I have read with some care the able pamphlet (Dr. 
Jewett’s} sent some time ago by you, and will simply say it confirms very 
strongly the views I have had (as a total abstainer) for many years, that there 
is no solid ground in Holy Scripture for the distinction said to exist therein 
between intoxicating and non-intoxicating wine. One can only regret that a good 
cause should be upheld by so poor an argument. 
Believe me, yours faithfully, HENRY WILSON. 


[241] 
829 West 34th St., New York. 

My Dear Dr. Crospy:—I have just found leisure to look over the pamphlet 
of Dr. Jewett on ‘‘Communion Wine.” I thank you for calling my attention 
to such a masterly presentation of the subject. The analysis is calm and crit- 
ical, and the conclusion irresistible, Although it may not be properly appre- 
ciated by the radical temperance people, it is certainly a contribution of strength 
to the cause of true reform. Only when this great cause is pushed scripturally 
and consistently may we hope for its enduring triumph. Just as in our civil 
war there was a black brother to be considered, so in this war with the liquor 
curse there is a weak brother to be considered, and for his sake should the 
bugle blow and the battle bejoined. This will save us from wresting the Word 
and help us to save the man. 


Yours, with great regard, : JOSEPH R. KERR, 


[242] 
June 28, 1888, 

Dear Str :—Having read the Rev, Dr, Jewett’s discussion on Communion 
Wine when it appeared as two articles in the Church Review, I afterwards read 
it again on receiving it in pamphlet form, accompanied by your printed request 
that readers would send you their opinion of its merits on the question of two 
wines. 

Dr. Jewett seems to have handled the question with great ability, dis- 
cussed it fairy and thoroughly, and reached the right conclusion. In this 
matter the obvious meaning of Scripture is the real meaning. The theory of 
two kinds of wine was born of teetotalism, not suggested by anything in the 
Bible; and teetctalers do always wrest the Scriptures; for instance, in pretend- 
ing that the Rechabites areset forth as commendable examples of ABSTINENCE, 
who, in fact, are commended for OBEDIENCE, and whose abstinence was from 

apes and raisins and from dwelling-houses as much as from wine. 

No doubt, our Lord, in his institution of the Holy Comm union, made use 
of WINE, in the ordinary sense of that word, and his Church must observe his 
institution, to have the Sacrament of his appointing ; yet many presume to bet- 
ter his institution. I think it would shock men who have any idea of what a 
divine institution is, to know how far and wide the use of raisin water and 
other sloppy substitutes has spread among those who profess to be Christians, 
dutifully keeping the ordinances of the Lord’s Name. In my own church 
(Episcopal), I never knew or suspected the substitution of anything for wine in 
the Communion ; and I believe the Presbyterian churches, generally, are free 
from the CRAZE that affects almost all the others. Some persons say, with 
amazing complacency, that ‘fermented wine,” or “alcoholic wine,” is not used 
in their Communion. If it were, there are church members who would either 
refrain from the Sacrament altogether, or take a half-Communion with the 
bread only. I think that the opinion is extending that this ‘‘ solemn and inter- 
esting ordinance” is not by any means ‘‘essential,” that we can have just as 
good Christians without it, and better, if it is to be an ecclesiastical refuge for 
“rum sympathizers,” 
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Thus Christ is not treated as Master of the Feast, and his Sacrament is 
modified or destroyed by the overmuch righteousness of meddlesome men. 


With Christian regard, JAS. H. KIDDER, ‘ 
Rector St. Paul’s Church, Owego, N. Y. 


[243] 
Oneonta, N. Y., June 22, 1888. 

DEAR BROTHER :—When your letter asking my view of the pamphlet on 
Communion Wine reached me, I was sitting behind you at the General Assem- 
bly. On my return, I found the document, and only sueceeded the last week 
in looking it over, I have never given the subject any serious study, but have 
always held the view, and still do, advocated by Dr. Jewett. And I have 
been led to it both by my common sense and by a cursory examination of the 
respective Hebrew terms translated wine and strong drink. I have never had 
any patience with those who hold up Daniel as the model temperance man, 
since the plain inference of Dan, x. 8 is that he was accustomed to use wine. 
My views in the matter are not entitled to much weight, but I have no sym- 
pathy with the two-wine theory, and I am of the opinion that the wine made 
by our Saviour was first class, and used to excess would intoxicate like the 
common wines of the age in which he lived, just as the bread and fish he 
multiplied would have been bad for the stomach of the glutton, 


Sincerely yours, H. H. ALLEN. 


[ 244) 
Church of Good Shepherd, Canajoharie, N. Y., June 26, 1888. 


REVEREND AND DeAR Sir:—The pamphlet of Dr. Jewett’ was duly re- 
ceived, I read it before when running in the Church Review, and fully endorse 
_its views regarding the Wines of Scripture. Very truly, J. N. MARVIN. 


[245] 
8. 8. Harbor, Staten Island, N. Y., May 30, 1888. 


My Dear BrorHEeR:—Your note of the 15th inst., with accompanying 
pamphlet on Communion Wine, by Rev. Edward H. Jewett, S.T.D., came duly 
to hand, I have read the discussion with great interest, and consider his posi- 
tion impregnable. 

As to the merits of the pamphlet: One can only admire the patient in- 
dustry of Dr. Jewett in searching the originals and securing with literary 
accuracy the quotations of the writers on the other side, as wellas the logical 
acumen with which—by his careful and scholarly exegesis and his keen anal- 
ysis of the expert and historical testimony—he has so thoroughly dissected 
and exposed their sophisms and the garbled use made of their quotations. 

; hope the pamphlet may have the large publicity of which it is most 
worthy, 

For myself, I may add,I have never been able to accept the two-wines 
theory, from the standpoint of the sacred Scriptures, Nor have I ever met 
with an argument on that subject that carried my judgment, or that hasin the 
least shaken my confidence in what I believe to be the biblical view, viz., that 
the wine referred to in the Word of God is a fermented wine, the us of which 
is—under certain circumstances—rendered necessary, as a religious duty, as 
in the drink offerings (Lev. xv. 8, 5, 7 and 10), and the ABUSE of which is every- 
where forbidden and condemned. 

That the wine used in the Passover feast by the Jews, and that in the 
institution of the ‘‘ Last Supper” by our Lord, was the wine commonly used 
by the people in their social entertainments and in their religious festivals 
was a fermented wine, I have never for a moment doubted. The Jews would 
scarcely have stultified themselves by calling Jesus a “ wine-bibber ” if he had 
used only the MUST. 

Sincerely yours, CHAS, J. JONES, 
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[246] 
Avon, N. Y., July 5, 1888. 

DeAR Sir :—I have read Dr. Jewett’s articles on Communion Wine with 
pleasure and profit. His arguments seem unanswerable. I have no doubt at 
a:] that the wines of the Bible are just what they purport to be. 

While in my own church, in the spirit of charity for weak consciences 
the unfermented juice of the grape is used, as satisfying the essential require- 
ments of the ordinance, yet it is not because we believe that such may be the 
nature of tle wine with which Christ established the Sacrament. 

In my judgment, those people who are fighting for the temperance cause 
by fighting against the plain statements of Scripture, and even going so far as 
to assert that God did not make alcohol, thus necessitating a second Creator, 
are wielding a double-edged sword, which will surely pierce them through to 
their ruin. A good cause does not need the support of falsehood. 


Yours sincerely, H. P. 8. BOGUE. 
(24'7] 


The International Committee of Young Men’s Christian 
Associations, 23d St. and 4th Ave., 
Office of Gen’l Sec’y, 189 E. 18th St., New York, July 6, 1888, 


DzAR DR. Crosspy:—In the press of other things I had nearly neglected to 
acknowledge the pamphlet of Dr. Jewett, to thank you for the pleasure of its 
perusal, and to express my hearty concurrence in the views he expresses and 
the sound exegesis which characterizes his treatise. 


With affectionate regard, fraternally yours, RICHARD C. MORSE. 


[248] 
Amagansett, N. Y., June 1, 1888. 


My Dear Dr. Crossy:—I thank you for sending me the little brochure on 
““Communion Wine” by Dr. Jewett. I have read it carefully, reviewed it 
concisely* and applied it practically. I have appended to my review of it— 
which I herewith enclose—two original notes. The light that comes from 
Tacitus, as to Jewish bread, I think I am the first one to discover and apply to 
the temperance question. Please observe particularly my four suggestions, and 
the final note. After you have read them, please write me your impressions in 
regard to them. Iam glad, my dear Doctor, that you stand so strenuously for 
conservative biblical scholarship. You are somewhat older than I am, and you 
are backed, as I am not, by a strong city church ; but what influence I can 
exert, either through pulpit or press, to support your advocacy of biblical 
ethics or biblical theology, I shall be glad to exert. 

Fraternally, JAMES B. FINCH. 


[249] 
Rome, N. Y., June 27, 1888. 


Dr. H. Crossy, 116 E. NINETEENTH Sr., NEw York. 

DeAR Sir:—According to your special desire, I have ordered a short re- 
view or critique of Mr. Jewett’s book on C. W. to be printed in one of our daily 
papers, 
ee Concerning the said pamphlet itself, I can only state that it is a real desid- 
eratum in this our newly adopted Fatherland, where superficial flatness and 
arrogance seem to flourish equally with mystic stubbornness and stupidity, 
while in our European schools such questions as this prohibition matter would 
be referred to lunatic asylums rather than to any learned faculty by men like 
Gesenius or Rédiger, the former a teacher in my father’s time when at Berlin, 
the latter my own Prof. of Hebrew and Arab, at Halle. : 

Concerning orthography in Latin quotations, Dr. Jewett will mark the 
following in a second edition: p. 44, 1, 4 and 5, adeo—severi, instead of ades— 


we See next page. 
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servari, 1, 23; ad potationem, instead, et p. 56 v. 1, 7 and 10, admonitos— 
commemorationem. 

There is also a slight-error in the Arab. foot-note on p. 16. 

The few errata in the Eng. text on p. 46 and p. 50 will be easily found out 
by any well-versed reader, while such lapsus calami as f.i. on p. 54, 1,9 
from below: omne stomacho ought to be avoided, and changed into omni 
stom. . Yours truly and sincerely, O. F. EBERT, 


[250] 
COMMUNION WINE.* 


By tue Rey. James B. Frvcu, M.A. 


We were recently presented with this little brochure on Communion Wine, 
asked to read it, and give our opinion upon it. We have read it with care, 
pleasure and profit. It isa keen and scholarly production from the pen of Dr. 
Edward H. Jewett. From a critical examination of Scripture words and historic 
testimony, he shows that there is no proper basis whatever for ‘‘two classes of 
wine,” fermented and unfermented, as maintained by some modern scholars. The 
Hebrew words that the Doctor critically examines are Yayin, Tivosh, Sove, Shekar, 
Meseg and Asis. From the light that comes from this examination, it is very 
evident that no thorough Hebrew scholar, without some pet temperance theory to 
buttress, would question that they all, from their etymology or use, denote wine as 
a fermented liquor. Dr. Samson, however, the Rev. Mr, Thayer, and others, 
maintain that ‘‘all the direct endorsements of wine in the Bible are connected 
with the word Zzvosh.”” But this is shown to be a mistake: it is Vay which the 
Psalmist declares ‘‘ maketh glad the heart of man;” it is Yayzz that Isaiah exhorts 
thirsty souls to buy without money and without price; but it is this same Yayin 
which, by abuse, becomes a ‘‘mocker.” Zivosh, also, though more commonly 
spoken of as a blessing, yet, as seen from its etymology, Yarash, to seize, 7. ¢., the 
brain, to inebriate, denotes intoxicating wine, 

The Doctor, in the next place, examines the literature of the Jews subsequent 
to the close of the Old Testament canon, viz., the Apocrypha, the Targums, the 
writings of Philo and Josephus, and finds from these sources no testimony to 
“‘two kinds of wine, evil and good, fer se.” In refuting the opinion of Dr, 
Samson that 77zvosh is Must, or unfermented wine, Dr. Jewett, while conceding 
that the Greeks and Romans understood the process by which JZzs¢ could be pre- 
served in an unfermented state for at least a year, denies that J7zst is wine, and 
quotes the opinion of Father Gavazzi: ‘‘To me,” said Father Gavazzi, ‘‘as an 
Italian, the expression, unfermented wine, imports downright nonsense. In fact, 
wine is only wine by fermentation, and to speak of unfermented wine is to speak 
of dry water, of nightly sun, of unelectric lightning.” But though in making this 
concession as to the Greeks and Romans, Dr. Jewett denies that there is any 
evidence that the Jews knew anything whatever about the article which the Greeks 
called Aiglewkos, or the Latins Semper mustum, ‘‘ Neither in the Apocrypha nor 
in the Targums, in the writings of Philo or Josephus, can one word or sentence be 
found that the custom was either known or practiced in Judea.” 

To show that there is not now, nor ever has been, anything like unfermented 
wine known in Syria and the East, the Doctor adds the following testimony from 
missionaries resident either now or recently in Syria:— 

“We, the undersigned, missionaries and residents in Syria, having been 
repeatedly requested to make a distinct statement on the subject, hereby declare 
that during the whole time of our residence and traveling in Syria and the Holy 
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Land, we have never seen or heard of an unfermented wine; nor have we found 
among Jews, Christians or Mohammedans any tradition of such a wine having ever 
existed in the country.x—Rev. S. H. Calhoun; C. V. A. Van Dyke, D.D.; Rey. 
James Robertson; Rev. H. H. Jessup; Rev. John Wortabel, M.D.; James Black 
Esq.; Michael Meshaka, doctor; Rev. John Crawford; R. W. Brigstocke. M.D., 
F.R.C.S.; Rev. Wm. Wright, B.A.—May, 1875.” ’ 

In the second half of the brochure the use of the Greek word Oznos is care- 
fully considered: it is shown by classic and Aramaic vouchers to mean always the 
fermented juice of the grape, Dr. Jewett thinks that Ozmos is never, in use, the 
9 aah of Glewkos, though the latter may, in the lapse of time, become intoxi- 
cating, 

The Doctor goes on to point out the fallacy of the argument that because fer- 
mented bread was interdicted, consistency requires the interdiction of fermented 
grape juice also, by showing that wine was not originally used at the Passover. 
Besides, ‘‘ the words used to describe the fermentation of liquors differ etymologic- 
ally from those used for the leavening of bread.” 

Moreover, as to the assumption that the leavening process is one of corruption, 
and hence symbolical of evil, the hint is given to logicians that chemistry is a very 
modern science, and that it is absurd to suppose that the ancient Jews knew that 
the leavening of bread and the fermentation of wine were chemically identical 
processes. + 

In concluding this little treatise, Dr. Jewett shows from historic sources, past 
and present, that the Jews have not discontinued the use of fermented wine at the 
celebration of the Passover, though concessions were sometimes made to circum- 
stances; and that Christians have ordinarily celebrated the Eucharist with fer- 
mented wine, though in cases of necessity the fresh juice of the grape has been, on 
rare occasions, used in the Sacrament, and even water has been used by such 
heretics as Tatian and his disciples. ‘The Doctor also shows from the Talmud, 
through the testimony of Dr. Lightfoot, two centuries ago, that though Mosaic 
legislation enjoined the eating of unleayened bread, yet the drinking of wine was 
an ecclesiastical regulation of late date, introduced for the purpose of bringing 
cheer into the entire Jewish household, that the wine thus used was mixed with 
water that it might not intoxicate, and that only leavened bread was ordered to be 
removed from the house, while both Vayzz and Chometz (vinegar) were rubrically 
allowed. He shows, moreover, from the testimony of modern scholars, either Jews 
or of Jewish extraction, that ‘‘unfermented wine (must) is not regarded as wine, 
and would not suffice for the fulfillment of the duty to drink wine on the Passover 
eve.—Rey. D. Edward, of Breslau. The testimony of Dr. F. Delitzsch, a Hebrew 
scholar of world-wide reputation, is added, as follows: ‘‘What Moses Stuart 
affirms in Bib. Sac. 1843, p. 508, is incorrect. The wine of the Passover has at all 
times been fermented wine, which, according to prevalent custom, was mixed with 
water.” 

We have barely sketched the salient points of this little treatise of sixty pages. 
We advise every one who wishes to make a thorough study of the subject to send 
to ‘‘The Church Review Association,” New York, for a copy. It is very cheap 
at twenty-five cents. 


* The reviewer adds in this note that Glewkos is certainly intoxicating, as seen by its use in 
Acts ii. 13: it is probably equivalent, sometimes, to Tirosh ; i. e., denotes sometimes the prod- 
uct of the vintage for the season, although it is used in the Septuagint for Yayén in Job xxxii. 
19. 

+ Item by the reviewer.—From a Leaflet of Woman’s Temperance Publication Association 
we are informed that ‘‘ where the Passover is celebrated by the Jews to-day it is celebrated with 
unleavened bread and unfermented wine.’? Comment: There is no good Jewish or other good 
authority for the above statement. Dr. Delitzsch, the very best authority, denies it; and we 
may add that Tacitus shows that unleavened bread was used in the celebration of the Passover, 
not because fermentation implies corruption, but because the Jews wished to represent vividly 
the haste of the Israelites’ departure from Egypt. Cf. Deut. xvi. 3. Tacitus says: “‘The 
Jewish bread made without leaven is retained as a sign of the sudden seizure of corn.” We 

note the Latin; Ht raptarum frugum argumentum panis Judaicus nulio fermento re- 
tinetur.—Histories, Lib. 5, Chap. 1V.in med. ‘Tacitus was born about 50 A. D., and hence 
is a little better authority on Jewish archeological questions than any hobbyist of the 


nineteenth century.—J. B. F. 
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We wish to say, as we dismiss this little brochure on Communion Wine:— 

1, That it accords, in the main, with the views which we adopted twenty-five 
years ago, after giving the subject careful study, We were then convinced, by a 
critical examination of the words used in Scripture to designate wine, that wine has 
always and everywhere a fermentative nature; that the wine spoken of with appro- 
bation in Scripture was in greater or less degree fermented wine; that the wine 
our Lord miraculously made at Cana was no different, in respect to fermentative 
properties, from that which he used at the institution of the Supper; and that, in 
either case, it was like the wine in common use at the time. But we were not then, 
nor are we now, quite sure but that Vayzx and Oimos—the Hebrew and the Greek 
terms for wine—may not have been originally used to designate, at times, the 
expressed juice of the grape, having in the product, of course, always the elements 
of fermentation, yet covering the product in all stages, from the time that product 
left the wine vat until drank by man, whether the product were a day or a century 
old. In favor of this view is the fact that new wine, or wine not fully fermented, 
is designated in various places in the Gospels by Ozzos, with the adjective zeos.* 
The adjective is used, of course, when the contrast is sharply drawn, as in Luke v. 
38, 89, where new wine (Ozzos neos) is contrasted with old wine—Ozmos (palaios), 
When no such contrast is intended, the generic product might be readily designated 
by Oznos, with the adjective omitted. On the other hand, the Latin Alustum 
vinum is from the Latin adjective mustus. The complete expression was mustum 
vinum, but in common use the noun vim was omitted, and the adjective was 
retained, or became the noun; originally the expression was must-wine, Thus 
we see that it is not far-fetched to claim that the word wine may have been used 
generically by the ancients, as we moderns use the word cider. 

: 2, That as rigid temperance views have, unquestionably, led to the unscript- 
ural two-wine theory, may we not ease conscientious souls by permitting the 

_use, at Communions, of the recently expressed juice of the grape? May we not 
give them the benefit of the suggestion contained in 1? 

3. That in case reformed drunkards are members of our churches, may not 
the cup be omitted in respect tothem? Is not the whole sacrifice, in fact, typed 
in the bread? Does not the bread really represent Christ’s body, z. ¢., both flesh 
and blood? Dr. Gottheil, the Jewish rabbi, tells us that, among the Jews, 
““concessions are made to the force of circumstances;” that unfermented wine is 
permitted in case fermented cannot be obtained, or is forbidden for sanitary 
reasons, 2, €., because a brother is weak, is diseased by former use of in- 
toxicants, 

4, That though in ancient times the use of fermented: wines was commended 
to God’s ancient people, we are not to suppose that the moderns, living in different 
lands and with different nervous constitutions from the ancients, may plead ancient 
precedent in favor of the wine-cup. The moderns do not need heart-stimulants, 
but nerve-tonics. Besides, it may be necessary to-day to practice self-denial for 
the sake of the weak, Wine, or whatever stimulant the term in modern usage 
may represent, is a ‘‘mocker” as never before. The Pauline principle as to 
eating meat offered to idols is that by which we should be governed in our use of 
intoxicants. ‘‘It is good neither to eat flesh, nor to drink wine, nor to do any- 
thing whereby thy brother stumbleth.’—Rom. xiv. 21, R. V. But beyond the 
insistence of the practice of these general principles we may not go in our judg- 
ment of another man’s liberty, 


AMAGANSETT, N, Y., May 24, 1888. 
[251] 
Buffalo, N. Y., June 12, 1888. 
Dr. Howarp Crossy :—Dr. Jewett’s pamphlet on ‘‘ Two Wines” is a strong 


and impartial paper. Had I not held his views before, I certainly should now. 
Please pardon me for expressing my high appreciation for your courageous stand« 


* Vid, Matt. ix. 1%; Mark ii. 22; Luke v. 87. 
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ing on Bible ground, though often so malignantly misrepresented by those whc 
would be defenders of God’s truth, and who frequently sit, unconsciously perhaps, 
in judgment upon the Holy One. 
W. C. RABE, Pastor German Baptist Church. 
‘ [252] 
Schoharie, N. Y., May 28, 1888. 
DEAR SIR AND BROTHER :—Dr, Jewett’s pamphlet is convincing. I welcome 


it all the more gladly as it fully establishes my prior belief. 
Yours, etc., CLR KEELE Re 


[253] 
Bath, N. Y, 
REVEREND AND DEAR SiR :—Dr. Beardsley and the bishops have expressed my 
thoughts on the whole subject of ‘‘Communion Wine” far better than I could 
express them myself. I feel that I am in most perfect accord with them all, and 
yourself in particular. Very sincerely yours, 


O. R. HOWARD, Rector (Zmeritus) of St. Thomas. 


[254] 
Governor’s Island, N. Y., May 18, 1888, 


DEAR SIR :—I read Dr. Jewett’s paper at the time of its first publication, and 
entirely agree with its conclusions. ¢ E. H. GOODWIN. 


(255 ] 
115 Fifteenth St., Buffalo, N. Y., May 25, 1888. 


DrAr Doctor :—As I have read Dr. Jewett’s pamphlet somewhat prepossessed 
in favor of his position, I naturally regard it as tenable. 

As a practical matter, I have never known the faithful turned to drunkenness 
by the use of wine at the Communion, even when undiluted. But the mixed 
Chalice, it seems to me, may be so used as in great measure to allay conscientious 
scruples. Besides, the Doctor himself admits that ‘‘in case of necessity the fresh 


juice of the grape” may be used. 
Yours truly, F. GRANGER. 


[256] 
Bergen, N. Y., June 1, 1888. 
DEAR SiR :—My views on ‘‘ Two Wines” are those of Dr. Edward Robinson, 
under whose instruction I sat from 1845 to 1848 in N. O. Seminary. My hand’s 


too lame and sore from rheumatism to write more. 
Fraternally yours, HAMILTON W. PIERSON. 


[257] 
Shelter Island, Suffolk Co., N. Y., July 13, 1888. 

DEAR SiR :—The pamphlet by the Rev. Dr. Jewett on Communion Wine was 
sent me, with your request that I read it, and give my opinion as to its merits on 
the question of two wines. Absence from home, and some necessary engagements, 
have prevented my giving it the prompt attention I would have liked to bestow. 

T have read the pamphlet with care, and so far as the authorities cited are at 
my hand, have examined them anew, both to verify the author’s statements and to 
review my own study of the matter, so far as concerns the Bible testimony, made 
several years ago, and I see no reason to change the conclusions to which I was 
then led, and which agree with the positions taken by Dr. Jewett. ; 

I do not think the Bible gives any support to the theory of two wines, one of 
which was an intoxicant, while the other was non-intoxicating. The Bible wine 
is alcoholic and intoxicating. Here etymology (acccording to its admitted masters) 
and the use of the words, as determined by the context, have but one voice, : 

I have no acquaintance with the ‘‘ Temperance Bible Commentary,” which is 
supposed to furnish the etymological foundation for the writers whose opinions Dr. 
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Jewett opposes, I cannot pronounce upon the fitness of the authors of this com- 
mentary to direct opinion in this sphere, But I presume it is admitted that Gese- 
nius easily holds the first place among Hebrew scholarsin the department of etymol- 
ogy. The opposition of Assyriologists to Gesenius, or more correctly, to the recent 
editors of the new editions of his ‘‘ Handwoerterbuch,” is concerned more especially 
with the preference given to Avadic etymologies, where it is claimed better results 
could be reached through the Assyrian. 

I do not know whether the Assyrian has any new derivation to present for the 
words concerned in this argument of Dr. Jewett, but the presumption is against 
this. Itis still safe to respect the authority of Gesenius. I have at hand the 
eighth German edition, much later, of course, than the one from which Dr. 
Robinson made his translation. No change has been made in the definitions of 
the words concerned in this discussion. 

Under ‘‘ Tirosh” I find ‘* Most, ungegohrener Wein : der Most ist von der den 


Kopf einnehmenden Wirkung benannt (vgl. Hos. iv. 11.) at mp. er benimmt 
den Verstand.” This is proof that present German scholarship has no opinion at 
variance with that of Gesenius when he wrote. 

Young, in his ‘‘Analytical Concord,” translates Vayin ‘‘ what is pressed out 
grape juice,” and Zivosh ‘‘ what is possessed, mead, new wine.” In his Preface 
he mentions as his authorities in lexicography, ‘‘ Fuerst, Robinson, etc.” In these 
definitions he has manifestly followed Awers¢, who cannot rank with Gesenius in 
this sphere. 

The position gained on the ground of etymology and biblical use and context 
Dr. Jewett supports by extra biblical testimony, that would seem sufficient to put 
the matter at rest. The larger part of the authorities thus cited are out of my 
reach at the present, but the general candor and fairness of Dr. Jewett’s treatise give 
reason to presume that he has not distorted the testimony. 

Dr. C. V. A. van Dyke was my'teacher in Hebrew and cognate languages, 
and I heard from him several times, and with emphasis, the same statements as 
Dr. Jewett quotes from him and from others who are personally familiar with 
modern customs of the East. I see no reason to think that Christ used, at the 
institution of the Supper, any other wine than that used ordinarily at the Passover, 
or to suppose that this was unfermented and non-intoxicating. It seems to me 
evident that at Cana Jesus produced a wine with inebriating quality. 

I am myself a total abstainer from intoxicating liquors asa beverage; but 
the foundation on which I stand, in this matter, is that of Paul in abstaining from 
meat. I think the temperance cause is injured and hindered by attempts to press 
the Bible into giving testimony not clearly in it. On the Communion question Jesus’ 
example does not, to my mind, oppose the use of freshly expressed grape juice, if 
any congregation desires so to do, any more than Jesus’ use of unleavened bread 
compels the use of the same now. The churches I have served have always used 
ordinary wine, taking care to procure a pure article, as far as possible. But I 
should not oppose the other course, if the church I was serving thought it advis- 
able. These last statements, outside of any discussion of Dr. Jewett’s article, are 
given as a definition of my own position. ; 

I am glad to put any weight that my opinion may carry on the side which I 
feel constrained to regard as the side of truth. ; 

Yours sincerely, Piles V2, AB IESISH Gil Oj by 


[258] 


‘ 


Hudson, N. Y., July 16, 1888. 
REV. Dr. CRosBy. 


My Dear BROTHER :—I thank you for the copies of Dr. Jewett’s pamphlets 
sent me. I have read the article with interest, though I never had any doubts of the 
fact that Bible wine was wie, and not vegetable soup or grape jelly. Asa con- 
cession to weak brethren, however, I can see how ‘‘ the fruit of the vine,” which 
is not fermented, may be used on sacramental occasions, and the administration 
still be valid. Charity covers a multitude of alcoholic omissions, I am enough 
of a Presbyterian to feel that the character of the bread and the wine need not 
affect the benefit which the devout and spiritual communicant may receive, I do 
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not object to the use of unfermented grape juice where weak consciences and 
former inebriates feel they can commune more comfortably. 

I would not, however, yield to the demand for such use if made on any other 
ground than charity. Very truly yours, GEO. C, YEISLEY 


[259] 


152 South West Street, Syracuse, July 11, 1888. 
Rev. Dr. Howarp Crosspy, LL.D., New York. 

REVEREND AND DEAR SIR ;—I know that a mecessarily tardy acknowledgment 
of the receipt of your letter of inquiry and of Dr. Jewett’s pamphlet has your 
pardon, Tome Dr. Jewett’s arguments are conclusive. While this is so, with 
many others, I would suggest that the question of the modern use of intoxicating 
sacramental wine, and of the use of intoxicating wine in general, is not to be settled 
either by ancient custom or critical etymology. It is now a question of moral 
expediency, as viewed in the light of history, and tested by its relation to modern 
customs and modern society. So viewed, and thus related, I think that the princi- 
ples of the New Testament would counsel the disuse of fermented wine in the 
Communion, and would condemn its use as a beverage. 


Respectfully, THERON R, GREEN, 
Pastor of Centenary Methodist Episcopal Church, Syracuse, N. Y. 
[260] 
Mr. HowarpD CRosByY. Cazenovia, N. Y., July 17, 1888. 


DEAR Srr:—The pamphlet by Dr. Jewett, which you sent me some time 
since, I have glanced over. As far as I have examined it I agree with his 
views. There is in my mind no question as to the matter. Wine is wine, and 
that is the end of it. Sincerely yours, 

DOUGLAS PUTNAM BIRNIHB, Pastor of First Presbyterian Church, 


[261] 


To THE EDITOR OF THE ‘‘ BROOKLYN TIMES.” 

Sir:—I have carefully examined Dr. Jewett’s pamphlet on ‘‘ Communion 
Wine,” and would like to lay its conclusions before your readers. I am fully per- 
suaded that it is amply sufficient to satisfy any mind, not biased by prejudice, that 
the wines of the Bible are all reducible to one, of different grades, such as old and 
new, good and better and best, and wine mixed with water, and that all such 
wines are intoxicating to a greater or less degree, and all were indulged in by 

- Divine approbation under certain limitations and condemned in others, Aaron and 
his sons ‘‘ were not to drink wine nor any strong drink when they went into the 
tabernacle of the congregation” (Lev. x. g), implying a permission to drink at 
other times. This drinking of wine formed a ceremonial obligation in many of 
the offerings presented unto the Lord. The morning and evening sacrifices were 
accompanied with drink offerings of wine (Ex. xxix. 40; Num, xv. 5, 7, 10). 
The wines used on these occasions were always the wines of commerce, or wine in 
the proper acceptation of the term yayin, which was fermented. : 

‘¢ Kings were not to drink wine nor princes strong drink, lest they drink and 
forget the law” (Prov. xxxi. 4). But in the sixth verse of said chapter “strong 
drink was to be given unto him that was ready to perish, and wine unto those that 
were of heavy hearts,” indicating beyond a peradventure that the same word is used 
commendingly and disparagingly at different times and under different circum- 
stances. Of this wine David says, ‘‘It maketh glad the heart of man.” With this 
wine Melchizedek refreshed Abraham and his men when returning from the 
slaughter of Chedorlaomer and his allies, In Deut. xiv. 26 there is express 
authority given to those Jews who lived at a great distance from the house of the 
Lord ‘‘to sell their offerings, and with the money to purchase whatever their 
soul lusteth after—for oxen, or for sheep, or for wine, or for strong drink,” etc, In 
other circumstances Solomon tells us that ‘‘ wine is a mocker, strong drink is rag- 
ing,” and is the cause of woe and sorrow when liberally indulged in. 

Now, that oné of the ancient symbols of the Sacrament of the Supper of o 
Lord is on trial at the bar of public opinion, the friends of the institution should 
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not be backward in giving their views on the teaching of Scripture and the usages 
of antiquity. One grand object of some temperance people is to banish fermented 
wine from the Lord’s Supper, and they chronicle from year to year the number of 
congregations they have brought over to their way of thinking. This agitation, if 
persisted in, will disturb the harmony of the Church and sow seeds of discord where 
peace and unanimity now prevail, ‘The efforts of these people to guard reformed 
drunkards from the danger they suppose lies in the Communion cup naturally se- 
cures the co-operation of those who are in sympathy with them in the good cause 
of temperance, and the strong current of temperance agitation that now prevails in 
the land favors this assumption. Is it wise for the Christian Church to follow the 
stream, and to ‘‘ forsake the old paths” in which their fathers walked, and, for the 
sake of peace, substitute some decoction of grape juice or other compound for the 
wine of the Sacrament which has been so long in use and nevez called in question 
until now? The changed state of public opinion regarding alcoholic drinks, and 
the present excitement, imperatively call upon the leaders of thought to give an in- 
tellicent opinion of the Church’s historic action. Reform movements should be 
watched with jealous eye. Innovations are full of warning. The Roman Catholic 
Church, from one lapse to another, has taken away the cup of the Sacrament from 
the laity altogether, and it is not uncommon for some weak-minded, conscientious 
people to refuse the cup, even in orthodox churches, 

The question at issue is not that adulterated compounds and spurious wines 
that are frequently used at the Lord’s table should be abandoned (this is admitted, 
and is equally offensive to all conscientious Christians and greatly mars the sym- 
bolism of the ordinance). But should the wine of the Sacrament commonly used 
be laid aside ? 

The objections raised against fermented wine at the Lord’s table are of two 
kinds. The one is in the interest of humanity, and the other in a misinterpreta- 
tion of the word wine. If it can be shown that the wine used by our Lord at the 
first Sapper, and employed by his immediate followers, was not fermented, that 
should settle the question finally and forever. But should it not be clearly estab- 
lished, intelligent Christians will hesitate before adopting a new view in considera- 
tion of weak minds, implying, as it does, a want of forethought on the part of 
Christ when he instituted this memorial, and a reflection on his judgment, that 
were he on earth now he would guard his followers against the danger to which he 
has inadvertently exposed them. 

But as regards the danger of reformed drunkards being led away back to their 
old habits by the wine of the Lord’s Supper, we think that is exaggerated. It will 
not be denied that reclaimed drunkards have fallen away from their profession and 
have given loose rein to their former appetites ; but it will be difficult to produce 
examples where this occurred by or through the means of the Lord’s Supper. It is 
not the wine cup of the Lord’s Supper that reformed drunkards are to be guarded 
against so much as the company of former associates, and the old haunts of seduc- 
tion, and the foul odors of the gin shops, as they pass them by in their daily walks 
of life. I know of no instance of a reformed drunkard being led away by the wine 
of the Sacrament ; but I know of many most notorious inebriates, now clothed and 
in their right minds, who have been for years sitting at the Lord’s table without 
any inclination at any time to return to their former habits. 

If danger lie in this direction, I do not think that an unfermented wine would 
remedy the evil. In this unfermented wine there is still the sight, the smell and 
the taste, appealing to the old appetite and reawakening former indulgences. 

Turning now to the scriptural arguments respecting the wine of the Sacrament, 
it is argued that Christ did not so much as mention wine at the institution of the 
Supper, but used the terms ‘“‘the cup” and ‘‘the fruit of the vine.” Christ al- 
ways spoke in language and used figures that could be understood by the people, 
and on this occasion would evidently use the language by which the Jews designated 
the wine of the Passover. 

The term ‘‘fruit of the vine” was the common liturgical expression for the 
wine used by the Jews.in their sacred ceremonials ; and the natural assumption is 
fhat the wine used at the Passover would be the wine most esteemed, and which. 
Christ himself would sanction as an appropriate symbol of his blood. Many of the 
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ablest writers in behalf of unfermented wine at the Lord’s table admit that the 
early Christian Church made use of the wine of commerce. They admit also that 
the wine used in the Corinthian Church by apostolic sanction was fermented, which 
is too plainly shown in I Cor, xi. 20,21. They admit also that grape juice is 
not, properly speaking, wine until it has gone through a process of fermentation; 
and that ‘‘the early Church made use of common wine, stands unquestioned and 
unquestionable.” 

The question naturally arises, What is wine? What is cider? Is the fresh 
pressed juice of the apple cider? or does it require time to ferment in order to make 
it cider? If so, the fresh pressed juice of the grape must have time to ferment be- 
fore it can be properly called wine. 

The wine of the New Testament, universally esteemed, was the wine of fer- 
mentation. Christ says, ‘‘No man having drunk old wine straightway desireth 
new, for he saith the old is better.” The governor at the marriage feast in Cana 
of Galilee admitted that ‘‘ good wine” was intoxicating, and that the wine made by 
Christ on that occasion was ‘‘ good wine.” . 

It is worthy of note, also, that the reproof administered to the Corinthians by 
the apostle for their unseemly conduct at that symbolical feast was not founded on 
the nature of the wine used, but the quantity of it. Had the intoxicating wine 
which was used on that occasion been contrary to apostolic law and the original in- 
stitution, Paul could not have passed it by in silence, but would certainly turn the 
point of his reproof upon the scandal of using an alcoholic production instead of 
an unfermented liquid. There is no authority to show that the wine used by the 
early Christian Church in the Lord’s Supper or at the Passover, called ‘‘ fruit cf the 
vine,” was anything else than pure fermented wine. That the wine of the Passover 
was intoxicating is clearly shown from the fact that those who partook thereof were 
obliged to mix it with water to prevent intoxication, 

The wine of the Passover was originally ‘‘red.” An unfermented wine cannot 
be red, inasmuch as the juice of the grape is not red. The coloring matter of the 
grape is in the husk, and can only be extracted by fermentation. 

The argument used for an unfermented wine at the Lord’s Supper, arising 
from the proscription of things leavened at the time of the Passover, is found in the 
common mistake made in confounding fermented liquors with malt liquors. It is 
true that all leaven was forbidden at the time of the Passover. Leaven is a sign 
of moral corruption, and would have been regarded as a defiling offering rather 
than of purification; but there is no identity between leaven and ferment. The 
one is ever the symbol of evil; the other is never so employed. 

So radical were the Jews in their observance of the ancient rite, in putting all 
leaven out of their house during the time of the Passover, that they would not touch 
or taste any wine into which grain had entered, no matter by whom prepared or 
how. But the pure fermented juice of the grape was never objected to. 

W. J. MACDOWELL. 


[262] 


Dear Sire :—Referring to Dr. Jewett’s ‘‘ Historic Testimony on Commu- 
nion Wine,” as you request, I would say that, as a missionary to Greece residing 
in the vintage country of the Peloponnesus and the adjacent Ionian Islands, I 
became somewhat acquainted with the manufacture and character of wine and 
its use by the natives. The juice of the grape as it flows from the trodden wine- 
press is, in Greek, yAedxoc, in English, Must. When it has fermented, it is in 
Greek, orNos, in English, WINE. It becomes olvoc, WINE, by fermentation : 
then, and not before. By the fermenting an equivalent of a constituent, the 
grape sugar in the juice is converted into alcohol. Fermenting, therefore, is 
the process of generating alcohol, and the presence of this alcohol, and not 
otherwise, is what constitutes it ofvoc, wine. ‘To call it UNFERMENTED wine is 
a solecism as absolute as to say HOT ICE-CREAM. I know of but one process 
whereby grape-juice can be prevented from immediate fermentation, and that 
is, to boil it down into grape molasses. This we were accustomed to do for our 
table, and in order to be able to do so, we had to have the yAevxo¢ brought to us 
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early in the morning after the wine-press had been trodden during the cool of 
the night previous, else the fermentation commenced would have destroyed the 
sugar in it, so as to render it unfit to make the molasses. In the heat of the 
vintage season, which is about the middle of September, fermentation com- 
mences immediately. It were impossible to keep grape-juice in an unfermented 
state six months after the vintage, to the date when our Saviour instituted the 
Lord’s Supper, so that “the fruit of the vine” then had become olvoc = wine. 
It could not have been yAedxoc, Must. The charge against the disciples at the 
Pentecost (Acts ii. 13) was sarcastic ridicule. In Greek idiom it is literally thus : 
“‘ THESE MEN ARE HAVING FILLED THEMSELVES FULL OF MUST,” meaning, 
ABSURDLY drunk, But Peter said in effect, ‘‘No! we could not get drunk in 
this early morning hour.’ Wine in Palestine then was doubtless what wine in 
Greece is now—the common drink of the people at the table. It is called in the 
people’s patois, in Greek, «pact, a word derived from ixpdyv, the Aorist Passive 
of the Greek verb, cepavyvy, which means ‘‘ wine mixed with water,” as Scar- 
latos, a native Greek, says in his Lexicon that this verb means ‘‘THE MIXING 
OF TWO LIQUIDS TOGETHER, AS WINE AND WATER.” Kpaoi is too weak to 
produce drunkenness, unless the drinking is kept up all day and most immod- 
erately. I never saw a Greek stupidly drunk on wine. 

Wine imported to this country is wine mixed with rum, or with some extra 
‘ form of alcohol to strengthen it, in order to prevent its acetic or second fermen: 
tation, whereby its natural equivalent of alcohol is converted into vinegar. The 
Greek Captain Alexandros, in whose ship I crossed the Atlantic to Greece, told 
me that his cargo of Crete wine which he had brought into Boston had, by its 
agitation on the passage, become vinegar, himself having neglected, before 
leaving Crete, the precaution to adulterate with rum. I have occasion to know 
that vessels to the Levant were usually well laden with “spirits” for strength- 
ening wine to be exported. It is wine, not mixed with water, but with rum, 
which makes the imported wine of commerce unfit for the Communion service. 
But wine such as the Saviour used and drank and commands to be had for the 
Communion table, can be made in this country without difficulty. We, for our 
own Church, so make it from our own garden, with no alcohol in it other than 
what is generated therein by its own fermenting. The temperance cause must, 
to succeed, be content to deal with the drink-evil as the Bibledoes. Can we 
expect to promote it by calling it sin to drink such as the Son of God drank 
while on earth ? 

I believe that drunkenness is the Mouocn of this Earth, and that its tem- 
ple must be broken down, and its altar utterly destroyed, by both law and gos- 
pel; that its sin should be thundered from the pulpit, and that it should be 
made by law a crime to get drunk, or make drunk, to be punished by fine and 
imprisonment. And because alcoholic commodities must be (and rightly, as 
all admit) produced, manufactured, imported, exported, transported, bought 
and sold for the arts and sciences, and for medicinal and sacramental purposes, 
and because the same is dangerous to depravity in relation to the peace and 
welfare of society, he who handles it should pay license for the business suf- 
ficiently large to adequately compensate society and tax-payers in full for all the 
pecuniary evils and damages, direct and indirect, which result from its depraved 
abuse. Its sin must be left to the retribution of God. But I confess I am not 
quite able to see the logic of what is called Modern or Political Prohibition. I 
can never call Truth a Lie, to enforce what is right. Even Paul’s doctrine (1st 
Cor. viii. 13) to prevent a brother man from sinning does not make it wrong 
for society to permit a meat-market, nor to license druggists or others to deal 
in alcoholic commodities, so only that such be properly punished for making 
drunk. Yours very truly, H. T. LOVE. 

Babylon, July 17, 1888. 


P. §.—Above please find answer to your request of May 15. Sickness 
has prevented it earlier. And lest I might be thought to apologize for intem- 
perance, I have ventured to add a word in relation to the great evil of drunken- 
ness. Yours, etc., H. T, LOVE. 
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[263] 
[From the Rome (N.Y.) Republican,] 
A NEW BOOK. 


No better and more exhaustive dissertation has ever appeared in our days than 
the pamphlet by Rey. E. H. Jewett on “‘Communion Wine” (containing 60 pages), 
New York Church Review Association, It gives a critical examination of the orig- 
inal Scripture words concerning the much ventilated question about two sorts of 
wine in ancient times and for church use, and proves in a classical style and scholarly 
way what the Rabbies, Church Fathers, and the most glorious and learned Re- 
formers were teaching about Vayin, Oinos, Tirosh and Mustum. Also what 
the Saviour and his apostles professed in this direction is clearly stated, and not 
even the Apocrypha, the Jewish Targums, nor the writings of Philo and Josephus, 
are omitted. 

If our modern temperance fanatics can digest the above-mentioned book, and 
understand the author's learned, pious and sober-minded ways, they will only profit 
by the same. Truth will prevail. 

In reference to this word fanatics, we just quote part of Dr. Jewett’s essay 
(page 8), which was published as a direct and rather crushing answer to the follow- 
ing one-sided, party-influenced legerdemain scribblings of Thayer on Communion 
Wine and Bible Temperance ; N. Kerr, on Wines (Scripture and Ecclesiastical) ; 
G, Samson, on the Divine Law as to Wines. The words in Dr. Jewett’s pamphlet 
(page 8) are these: The Rev. W. M. Thayer affirms, nevertheless, ‘‘ that the 
Bible speaks of two kinds of wine, there can be no doubt. It pronounces one of 
them a blessing and the other a curse.” And in this, equally with Drs. Kerr and 
Samson, he follows the guidance of Dr. Lees, M. Stuart, and other early agitators 
of the question. 

President Nott innocently asks, ‘‘Can the same thing, in the same state, be 
good and bad—a thing to be sought after, and a thing to be avoided?” as though 
the same could not equally be said of fire and water, and a multitude of things in 
daily use, which are a blessing or a curse, according as they are used. 


O, F. EBERT, Pastor (Lutheran) Trinity Church. 


[264] 
[Letter Preceded by Dr. Crosby's Query. | 
In compliance with the above request, I desire the favor of the Republican to 
state my judgment and conviction that Dr. Jewett has utterly and forever exploded 
the so-called ‘‘two-wine theory” by which the statements of Scripture, and the 
action and ordinance of Jesus Christ, as recorded in the New Testament, have been 
conformed to extreme and untenable positions as to the use of wine in the 


sacrament, 
For popular readers, the testimony of an eminent authority in the Century for 
May, 1888, will be sufficient, unless they be prejudiced, or partisans who mingle 


LETTERS ADDRESSED TO REV. H. H. JEWETT, PREVIOUS TO 
DR. HOWARD CROSBY’S INQUIRY. 


[From Bishop Williams.] | 
Middletown, Conn., January 11, 1886. 

My Dear Dr, Jewerr :—I have read your admirable articles on ‘‘Communion 
Wine” with great pleasure and instruction. You have, it seems to me, settled the 
question beyond possibility of further argument. 

The labor of preparing two such articles must have been enormous ; and there 
are not many among us capable of undertaking it. 

I am sure you will receive, as you assuredly deserve, the thanks of all persons 
who desire to learn the meaning and teaching of Holy Scripture fairly brought out 


from it, and not any kind of notion imported zo it. 
Affectionately yours, JOHN WILLIAMS. 
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[From Bishop Seymour.} 


Springfield, Ill., May 9, 1885. 
My Drar BroTHER :—From the fact that I have an article in the Church 
Review for April, I have looked into the number, and in consequence I have seen 
and read your article on ‘‘Communion Wine.” I beg to thank you forit. It is 
convincing and crushing. The principle involved is of very grave importance. 
This so-called ‘‘ temperance movement” isin the line of doing an immense amount 
of mischief—it is confusing men’s minds, and good men’s too, in the distinction 
between good and evil. Your article is capital, 
Affectionately yours, GEORGE F. SEYMOUR. 


[from Bishop Paddock. ] 
Boston, May 16, 1885. 

REVEREND AND DEAR SiR:—I cannot help thanking you heartily for the 
pleasure and profit I have had in reading your article in the Church Review. 
When I saw the announcement, I feared you were threshing well-beaten straw ; 
but you have done a good and needed work. Few of us could have done it as you 
have, but many of us know a good thing when we see it. Your ability, scholar- 
ship, and good temper have laid the Church under a debt of obligation to you. 


Yours sincerely, BENJAMIN H. PADDOCK, 


[From the Rev. E. E. Beardsley, D.D.] 


New Haven, Conn., September 14, 1885. 

My DEAR Dr. JEWETT :—I have read with very great satisfaction your articles 
in the Church Review on ‘‘ Communion Wine,” and I write this note to thank you 
for them, and to express the hope that they will speedily be reprinted in book 
form, Such a critical, careful, and scholarly examination of Scripture words 
should have a wide circulation, and be accessible in these times to all clergymen 
and laymen who would have a correct knowledge of a subject which is in danger of 
being abused in the hands of misguided zealots. 


Very truly yours, E. E. BEARDSLEY. 


[from the Pacific Churchman, December 1, 1885. ] 


It is, therefore, a pleasure to us to draw renewed attention to the remarkable 
articles on ‘‘ Communion Wine,” which appeared in the Church Review for April 
and July, and which we noticed briefly on their first appearance. We are glad to 
learn that they are to be republished in pamphlet form at the lowest possible cost, 
so as to permit the widest circulation, 

The articles are full of learning and full of good-tempered humor, which 
make their refutation of fallacy and misstatement all the more telling. The ‘‘ un- 
fermented wine” theorists base their whole case upon an alleged distinction said to. 
exist in Scripture between two kinds of wine—one fermented, the other unfer- 
mented ; the latter, according to them, being referred to in passages where the use 
of wine is spoken of allowably, the former being always and everywhere spoken of 
with reprobation. Dr. Jewett examines the grounds of this theory historically and 
etymologically, tracing, with great care, not only the Hebrew usages, but also the 
history of wine among the Greeks and Romans, and he shows conclusively that it 
is a baseless assumption. In the case of the Old Testament, his array of evidence 
far more than substantiates his assertion, ‘‘ No such distinction exists.” In regard 
to Greek and Roman usage, his conclusion is: ‘‘ Unfermented wine, in fact, would 

_have been as much ‘downright nonsense’ to Cato, Columella, and Pliny as ‘ dry 
water’ or ‘ unelectric lightning.’” 

We had marked several passages for quotation from the second article, which 
views the question in the light of the New Testament, but space forbids. The 
irreverent juggling with our Lord’s words and deeds, of which the advocates of the 
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two-classes-of-wine theory are not ashamed, is such as to cause shame and violence 
to the feelings of any who have not a preconceived theory to justify. 

How they can so light-heartedly kick against the facts of history has always 
been an unsolved riddle tous. Dr. Jewett conclusively disproves their contention 
by the mass of evidence which he adduces to prove that the wine used at the Pass- 
over Supper must have been ordinary fermented wine. This was ordered to be 
mixed with water, and the reason given in the Talmud shows, beyond a doubt, its 
fermented and intoxicating quality. ‘‘ It was too strong, and hence unfit, without 
dilution, to be drank in so large a quantity. Also, when mixed with water, it was 
considered to be more wholesome and gave less occasion for intoxication,” 

The publication of these articles as a cheap pamphlet will enable any clergy- 
man who has to touch this question in his parochial visitations to do it solidly and 
conclusively, 
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[i] 
643 Monroe St., Brooklyn, N. Y., May 25, 1888. 


DEAR Dr. CrosBy :—I have read most of the Doctor’s pamphlet you sent 
me, and I must say that the Doctor and the advocates of the one-wine theory 
make out as clear a case, to their minds, as did the advocates of slavery before the 
war, demonstrating the divine right of keeping slaves; but no one defends the 
divine right now. So I hope the time will come when ministers and all good 
people will be more concerned how to keep the multitude from looking upon the 
wine when it is red and when it giveth color in the cup than spend their precious 
time in trying to prove all kinds of wine are a blessing, when they know it is other- 
wise, even a curse. 

I must, therefore, adhere to the theory of the two kinds of wine, because the 
juice of the grape is called wine pressed from the cluster, and certainly that does 
not intoxicate. 

Dear Doctor, while I admire your course and zeal and perseverance in trying 
to lessen the evils of drinking, I often weep and feel sad to think such talent, 
power, and influence could not be given wholly and entirely to the cause of true 
temperance and a thorough reformation of the drinking evil. I have, however, 
always given you the credit of honesty; but with my views of the subject, Iam 
ready and willing to appear in the presence of my Master and Judge. 


Ever believe me, yours sincerely, P. M. RIGHTMYER. 


[2] 
Pastor’s Study, M. E. Parsonage, Ogdensburg, May 23, 1888. 

Dear Sir :—Your circular letter of the 15th inst. is at hand, and also Dr. 
Jewett’s pamphlet. Contents of both carefully noted and considered. 

I answer that I think the argument is against Dr. Jewett. And also, I think 
that experience, observation, and common sense are all against the use of fer- 
mented wine or other intoxicants as a beverage, and especially against the use of 
fermented wine to represent the blood of the Son of God. I believe it is blasphe- 
mous to charge the Lord Jesus Christ with making, recommending to others, and 
himself drinking intoxicating wines or liquors. 

You will pardon me, dear sir; I think your letter and the pamphlet, with their 
evident trend, give me the right to say one or two plain things. After twenty 
years in the active ministry and mingling with the people in cities, towns, and 
country, of all classes and conditions, to the extent of from twelve to eighteen 
hundred pastoral calls a year, I believe it susceptible of fair proof that your position 
and utterances in favor of the moderate use of alcholic wines and liquors, as a min- 
ister of God and one of the foremost educators in the land, are making more 
drunkards of the young men and young women of our country than any jive 
saloons on the continent. 

You may think this very severe, or you may throw it aside in contempt, but 
your position and utterances are simply affa//ing—as they are arrayed against our 
efforts to save men from the drink curse and get them to God. 


Yours truly, A. S. COWLES, 
[3] 


Rev. HowArp Crossy, D.D., LL.D. 


REVEREND AND DEAR SIR :—Your inquiry received, and I reply: 

1st. In the institution of the Lord’s Supper, I do not find the word wine used, 
but the words ‘‘fruit of the vine” and ‘‘cup;” hence, I believe at the Lord’s 
table the use of the unfermented juice of the grape, or the ‘‘cup,” or “ fruit of 
the vine,” satisfies the requirements. 

2d. The Bible is a book for the common people—not meant only for the 
scholar, as you well know. 

An ‘‘unlettered man” reading Proy. xxiii. 29-35 would conclude that the 
wine referred to there is bad, to be let alone—or treated as we would naturally 


Argyle, N. Y., May 21, 1888, 
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treat the ‘‘ adder,” to which it is compared. The same man reading John ii, 
would conclude that Jesus could not make the same wine condemned in Prov. > Sable, 
and make it in such quantities that drunkenness would be apt to follow which he 
himself had encouraged, perhaps by his own example. 

3d. As you know, some eight or nine different Hebrew words are translated 
‘“wine” in our English Bible. The natural inference is that they cannot all refer 
to the same kind of wine. I have looked over the pamphlet you sent me; I have 
also read a much abler work on the same subject by Dr. Eliphalet Nott, who was 
a scholar equal to Dr. Jewett. Dr. Nott’s views meet what I regard the de- 
mands of conscience, common sense and morality—and Dr. Jewett’s do not. 
* I have read many arguments like that of Dr. Jewett, notably Dr. Atwater’s, 
but I am still convinced that the Bible can in no way even tolerate the use of 
that, either as a beverage or at the Communion Table, whose poison is doing so 
much to ruin the souls and bodies of men. Most assuredly I deprecate the use 
of that at the Communion Table which is the symbol and suggestion of ‘‘ woe,” 
“* sorrow” and ‘‘ redness of the eyes” to symbolize the precious life-giving blood 
of the Redeemer of the world. 

Dr. Crosby, I respect your scholarship, but deplore your influence on this 
** wine question,” Yours truly, 

: THOS. A. SANSON. 

[4] 

Ogdensburg, N. Y., May 28, 1888. 


DEAR BROTHER :—Your letter and Dr. Jewett’s discussion of ‘‘ Communion 
Wine” are both received, I have read enough of the article to get the drift of it. 
I do not perceive that Dr. Jewett has established his propositions. 

But, it seems to me, that is a matter of small importance, Even if he should 
prove, by argument, that fermented wine was used by the disciples of our Lord 
without injury, and without danger of injury to themselves and others of their 
time, how, pray, is that going to justify the use of fermented wine by us in 
America, in these times, when such liquors are a temptation and cause of 
stumbling to our brethren? 

This is a fact of positive experience. There are men in my church, formerly 
addicted to drink, who did not dare, and would not taste fermented wine, when 
we used it about four years ago; but they can take the unfermented wine with 
safety. 
in the Presbyterian Church in this city the fermented wine is still used at 
Communion, and time and again it has led certain members into open debauch : 
after having tasted liquor then, they rushed to get more and stronger elsewhere. 
These samples could be multiplied almost indefinitely. Now, dear sir, we hold 
it to be transparently clear, and a primary principle of Scripture teaching, that to 
persist to use fermented wine at Communion service in the face of these facts, is a 
gross sin against our Redeemer and his Church, and against our brethren about us. 

I am amazed that any true preacher of the Gospel can, in the slightest way, 
encourage the use of fermented liquors at the Lord’s Supper in these days. 

Very respectfully yours, JAMES STUART AINSLIE, 
Pastor First Congregational Church, 


5 
i Oswego, N. Y., May 29, 1888, 


My Dear Strn:—I have read carefully Dr. Jewett’s pamphlet, and do not 
consider that he has proved his point. Why the pamphlet was written I cannot 
tell. If it were possible to prove that the Jews used only fermented wine, it 
would amount to nothing, unless it could be shown that the fermentation of wine, 
and the presence or absence of leaven in the bread, are essential to the validity of 
the Sacrament of the Lord’s Supper. In my opinion, we are at perfect liberty to 
use unfermented wine, and the great temptations which exist at the present time 
in the use of alcoholic drinks make it very desirable for the churches to be doubly 
careful as to what they teach and recommend in this respect. 

I remain, yours truly, J. L. BURROWS. 
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[6] 
512 Swan St., Buffalo, May 19, 1888. 


REVEREND AND DEAR Sir:—Pamphlet, with request to read, received with 
thanks. Have read with care. You ask opinion, 

For those who have not read the books which the writer assumes to review, 
and for those who have prejudged the whole case with the writer, the pamphlet 
is very convincing. 

Otherwise, it is an argument that does not argue. To my view, the main con- 
tention of Thayer, Kerr, Samson and others is strengthened by this pamphlet, and 
I am thankful for the privilege of seeing it. 

Permit me to add the confession of my inability to appreciate either the piety 
or the sense in the labor to prove the falsehood charged against the Lord Jesus 
that he was a wine-bibber. The attempt to furnish a religious excuse for a vicious 
and criminal indulgence is pitiful. You say ‘‘ for the general good,” A club in 
the hands of infidels, to break the heads of the feeble in faith, ‘‘ for the general 
good,” ‘‘ What will the harvest be?” Yours, etc., 

HENRY WARD. 


[7] 
Fairville, May 22, 1888. 

Rev. Howarp Crospy, D.D.:—Your letter is received, also Dr. Jewett’s 
pamphlet, which I have read. 

The pamphlet is learned and able, but has not changed my views in regard to 
“*Communion Wine.” 

I believe for the ‘‘ Lord’s Table” we should have ‘‘ unfermented wine,” or 
wine free from alcohol. I have not time or space to give my reasons, nor is it 
necessary. You ask for a reply, which I am pleased to give as above. 


Yours, with respect, S. NELSON. 


[8] 
Howard, May 19, 1888. 

REVEREND AND DEAR BROTHER :—I have read, with a good degree of care 
and interest, Dr. Jewett’s pamphlet on the wine subject, and as you request, will 
give my opinion, 

I have no doubt of the correctness of his statement concerning the wine used 
by the Jews and by our Saviour at the institution of the Eucharist—pure (fer- 
mented) wine, mingled with water. But why all this contention for wine (fermented), 
even if it was then used? He used, we are sure, ‘‘unleavened bread,” but no one now 
contends for its use. They also reclined at the table, but no one deems that posi- 
tion essential, It seems tome that the sticklers for (fermented) wine, not only have 
a ‘‘hobby” to ride (as is charged to the other side), but also some taste or desire to 
gratify. ‘‘ The fruit of the vine” in ‘‘ the cup,” pure and unadulterated, whether it 
be must or extract of raisins, etc., consecrated and received in the right spirit, is 
all-sufficient. 

Therefore, knowing as we do that the smell and taste of real wine often does 
arouse the demon which has lain dormant in the reformed drunkard, I think we 
should follow the example of Paul, and allow nothing by which the weak brother 
may stumble, 

For prudential reasons, and believing it to be in accordance with God’s will, I 
will not present the cup of intoxication to my fellow-men, either at the Lord’s table 
or elsewhere, so far as I have any control over the matter. 


Yours, with respect, H. H. SHELLAND. 


[9] 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y., May 25, 1888. 


DEAR Sir :—I have read with interest Dr. Jewett’s pamphlet on ‘‘ Communion 
Wine.” You have asked my opinicn, I regard the arguments presented as one- 
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sided, viewed only from the standpoint of prejudice as much so as the views of the 
persons he controverts. 

To a plain, common-sense person who has any knowledge of wine culture, the 
question at once suggested is, ‘‘ Did the word Yayin apply to the juice of the grape 
when first pressed?” Cider is applied to the apple juice as soon as squeezed from 
the apple. If the word was so used, the proof is clear that two wines or classes of 
wine existed under one name. Dr. Jewett answers this question himself (p. 13): 
*‘ A language rich enough in words to employ at least EIGHT for WINE, might have 
furnished or restricted ONE to make so important a distinction, But there is not 
even one adjective, or any qualifying word, employed to distinguish fermented from 
unfermented wine.” 

If this statement were true, the question would be wholly one of historical 
evidence as to whether wine was preserved in an unfermented state. In a review 
of the Bible words for wine, by Rev. Leon C. Field, in Zhe Methodist Quarterly 
Review, April, 1882, is this statement: ‘* And six Hebrew terms, and three Greek 
terms, NINE in all, denote some form of unfermented grape or other juice.” It is 
needless for us to say that when a writer twists definitions to his advantage he 
should be taken with much caution. ' 

In his definition of Z7vosh, he quotes GESENIUS as far as will favor his view. 
He neglects to quote the same author on page 428, Lexicon, where 7zrosh is | 
translated ‘‘ MUST, NEW WINE.” As this lexicon is quoted by Dr. Jewett as the 
best authority, there can be but one conclusion, that the word did apply to both the 
MusT and the fermented wine. No living language could bear a microscopical 
examination of root meanings in order to show the customs of a country at any 
period, and surely not at all the uses of particular words at different periods. The 
whole essay concerning the two wines of the Bible will find a good refutation in an 
article by Prof. F. D, Hemenway, D.D., printed in The Methodist Quarterly Re- 
view of July, 1878, and which article must commend itself for great fairness of 
exposition, 

The Communion Wine question, to my mind, is not whether the particular 
Hebrew and Greek words can be twisted to mean this or that, but whether in the 
light of modern science, modern appetites, and modern drunkenness, an element 
can be admitted at the Lord’s table which is known to awaken passion, disgrace 
the Church, and destroy souls, Far better be it to put by the unfermented juice 
of the grape, which to all common-sense persons must comply sufficiently with the 
requirements of the ordinance. Yours very truly, 


D, H. HANABURGH, Pastor M. E. Church, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


[10] 
Albany, N. Y., May 18, 1888. 

My DEAR S1r:—The pamphlet on Communion Wine, by Mr, Jewett, is before 
me. I am very little affected by linguistic quarrels of this character, Let the 
wise men have it out with their grammars and lexicons. I am comparatively 
indifferent as to whose head gets broken. I have drank two kinds of wine in wine 
countries, just as from a boy I have been accustomed to two kinds of cider, sweet 
and hard. iv 

We are making and selling sweet wines in the streets of our own cities. All 
wine must be sweet before it is fermented. But I care for none of these things. 
I care just as little as to what kind of wine Christ and the Apostles used. It has 
no more to do with me than the kind of bread they ate, or the style of clothes 
they wore. In my short pastorate of seven years in this city, I have had two 
cases which necessitated a long discussion in the Session as to what could be done, 
One of my elders (not by any means a temperance fanatic) said to me: ‘‘I spent the 
whole Communion hour praying for J. B. that he might not fall through the wine. 

At last, simply that the Lord’s table might not prove a trap of the Devil for 
any soul, we have voted for unfermented wine. This whole business of Dr, 
Jewett’s seems a feeble and profitless business, If he spent as much time for the 
Welfare and comfort of Christ’s Little Ones, I am sure his Master would be more 


pleased with him, Yery truly yours, J. H. ECOB. 
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11 
i? Glendale, N. Y., May 18, 1888. 
Dr, Howarp Crossy, F 
DEAR SirR:—Your copy of ‘‘Communion Wine” received. It should be 
entitled ‘‘An Attack upon Dr. Samson,” for telling the ¢rath. 
I have read his book, and entirely agree with him, Dr. Jewett to the contrary 
notwithstanding, Respectfully, 


GEO. H. HORNE, Pastor Wyckoff Ave. Baptist Church. 


[12] 
The Parsonage, Cornwall-on-Hudson, N. Y., May 18, 1888. 


My Dear Dr. CrossBy :—Thank you for Dr. Jewett’s pamphlet, which I have 
just finished reading, with mingled profit, amusement, and indignation, As a 
radical of the radicals among temperance men, I have never regarded the ‘‘ two- 
wine” theory as worth any especial fight, though I have accepted it as true, and 
have thought it a good explanation of some very perplexing questions that without 
it I find hard tosolve. For instance: the unquestioned righteousness of giving 
an hundred gallons of wine to men already ‘‘ well drunk.” 

I have to thank you and Dr. Jewett, therefore, for establishing my faith, and 
confirming me in my opinion, which I held, but was hardly willing to advocate. 
I am not scholar enough to judge as to the force of the verbal argument, But the 
assumption that it is always the use of wine that is commended and the abuse that 
is condemned in the Scriptures, the occasional displays of bad temper, and the 
frequent departures from the courtesy due from one Christian gentleman to another 
that these articles contain, seem to me to show both conscious weakness and the 
desire to make the most of a bad cause, 

It was to Dr. Samson that I owed much of the impulse that led me into the 
Church and ministry, and J have many sacred memories of the loving and wise 
counsel that guided me thirty years ago. You may easily imagine, therefore, that 
it takes some patience to hear the words ‘‘ characteristic specimen of juggling,” 
“* dishonest,” ‘‘untrue,” ‘‘ characteristic piece of shuffling with evidence as cow- 
ardly as it is contemptible,” applied tohim. So much is required, indeed, that I 
doubt my ability to judge fairly of an argument in which they are to be found. 
This is hardly the sort of areply that you expected, but if it will conduce to ‘ the 
general good”’ for you to know that Dr. Jewett has made me a hearty believer in 
the ‘* two wines,” it will inform you of the fact. 


Yours sincerely, GEORGE P. NOBLE, 


[13] 
Bainbridge, N. Y., June 22, 1888. 

Dear Sir:—On reading Dr, Jewett’s pamphlet, as you requested, I was 
reminded of an incident said to have occurred in Dr. Joel Parker’s church just 
previous to the late rebellion, The Doctor had made diligent search, in both the 
Old and the New Testaments, to prove that SLAVERY was right, and that his people 
were bound to return the fugitives to their lawful owners because the Bible says 
so, and says nothing to the contrary. As he closed his remarks and sat down, an 
Irishman arose in the audience and said; ‘‘ The learned gintleman has been right 
in trying to prove from the Bible that slavery is right, but if it is, Z abhor it /” 

So, if intoxicating wine is the only kind of wine spoken of in the Bible, and 
we are recommended to use it temperately by our biblical guides, on scriptural 
grounds, then I must say with the poor son of the Emerald Isle, ‘‘I ABHOR IT!” 
When I know that all the misery of intemperance that curses our fair land begins 
in a TEMPERATE use of intoxicants, and when I know that so many who have 
reformed and promised before God and men to lead better lives have fallen by the 
presentation of the wine-cup, I can but ABHOR 1T! And the wonder is, that such 
doctors as stand high in the Church as scholars and divines should lend their talent 
and influence to the encouragement of the use of intoxicating wine by the people 
as a healthful and harmless beverage, Eternity alone can reveal the harm they are 
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doing by the comfort and support they are giving the liquor traffic. And, now, 
my dear sir, I have thought that I should like to know whether it is true, as I have 
heard it reported, by both the lovers of strong drink and ultra-temperance people, 
that you use wine as a common beverage, and that your daughters pass the wine 
cup to their guests. JI do not wish to believe any such thing of yourself and 
family, and if I have something positive from you I might have a ready answer for 
allsuch. I beg pardon for writing so much and so differently from what you had 
reason to expect. We have a very good temperance lesson for the next Sabbath, 
and the Apostle asks a solemn question of all biblical scholars: ‘‘ Through thy 
knowledge, shall the weak brother perish for whom Christ died *” 

Now, what shall I teach myclass? ‘‘ That the Bible sanctions the use of 
intoxicating wine as a beverage?” or, ‘* That it is good neither to eat flesh, nor To 
DRINK WINE, nor anything whereby thy brother stumbleth, or is offended, or is 
made weak ?” 

Yours for the right, GEORGE D. HORTON, 

P. S.—If intoxicating wine was used at the Passover, then the question of the 
Irishman to the Pope, whom he offered to treat, but who instead was treated by 
the Pope to the best his side-board could afford, looking up with grateful emotion 
he exclaims: ‘‘ Mister Pope, isn’t it a good thing that there is no fast on the 
drinks ?” ‘Then, while there were strict laws as to leaven, ‘‘ there was no fast on 
the drinks,” 


{14] 
Castile, N. Y., June 1, 1888. 

DEAR BROTHER :—Your letter, and also the pamphlet upon the wine question, 
were duly received and read, ! 

I have not time nor space to go into the merits or demerits of the article in 
question. I simply say, it is pretty late in this 19th Century to try to prove by all 
the old Hebrew and Greek lexicons that there is no difference between the ‘‘ cup 
of the Lord and the cup of the Devil.” I think you have started out on a 
fool’s errand, 

There are a great many country preachers that pity you and your pitiable 
classification of Jesus as a moderate wine-drinker. Such classification is simply 
impious and blasphemous. Don’t send me any more such trash, 


Yours respectfully, J. C. LONG, Pastor Presbyterian Church, 


[15] 


Pastorat der Deutschen Evang. Luth. Bethanien Kirche, 
Hicksville, L. I., June 9, 1888, 


REVEREND AND DEAR Sir.—Dr. Jewett’s pamphlet I have received, and care- 
fully noted his points. It is avery fine document, with many far-fetched quota- 
tions adduced for the sake of proof, but with a view to be right. 

Allow me to say that I acknowledge only one kind of wine—the wine WITHOUT 
‘*BARM,” as promised in Is, xxv. 6, our German Bible, 1554—eex Gasteboth van 
reynem Wyne van Wyne dar nene Barme ynneis. In Bible 1643, et Mahl von 
reinem Wein—von Wein darinnen keine Heffen ist, In Bible (revised) called 
“ Probebibel”’ it is the same, 

How plain does God forbid our ever going into a ‘‘ drink-house””—as in Jer. 
xvi. 8; all my Bibles call it so, and not as the English—‘‘house of feasting.” 

1554—Dariimme shalten ynn nen Drinkehuss ghan by en tho Sittende, noch tho 
Ethende, node tho drinkende, just so in all the others, 

Why should God have called a ‘‘ woe unto him that giveth his neighbor drink, 
etc. (Hab. ii, 15) when he wants fermented wine even in the ‘‘ House of God?” 

Why, then, the ‘woe unto them”? (Is. v. 11 and 22), Will not verse 20 and 
21 teach us to see right? What is forbidden as clear as this, we should not try to call 
right, try to evade on account of our taste. 

To Aaron and his sons God commanded not to take wine or strong drink when 
ye go into the tabernacle (Lev, x. 9, 10.) How much less, then, drink i¢ there ! 
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And the “why” is answered in the roth verse (according to our German), 
‘‘that ye may discern what is holy or unholy, clean or unclean.” 

Certainly a man who takes from THE SAME STUFF, the same barrel, bottle etc., 
where the last dram of the delirium-tremens victim, dying in the gutter, came 
from, who: CANNOT, I Cor. vi, 10—‘‘nor drunkards shall inherit the kingdom 
of God”—go to Heaven—is in the same way affected with the same—insanity— 
and not able to discern the holy things ! 

A poor drunkard does not die because taking the ‘‘ last drop,” but because he 
ever tasted the first one. If he had left it alone, never could he have cultivated a 
taste for it! 

Lastly, why is all this necessarv to speak about ? 

Wrong is he who doubts; the doubt itself shows him that there is a wrong. 
Why, then, defend with a flushed countenance a taste, desire, habits, etc. ? 

Ought the boy who wishes for an apple out of the grocer’s barrel argue within 
himself about right or not right, till temptation overcomes all (conscious) scruples? 
He knows if he has a right to eat one, takes one and there is no occasion for dis-. 
pute (1 James v. 6-8; Sirad xxii. 19; Heb. xxiii. 9). 

In Prov. xvi. 2, our translation is: ‘‘To each one seem his own way clean ; 
but the Lord alone makes our hearts sure (steadfast).”” 

’ Dear Doctor, you asked for my views, and I could not express them in a shorter 
way}; am sorry to impose on your valuable time ; remember, too, that I am a 
German, and therefore not a good English writer. 

Our dear Saviour has so long to suffer the Christian’s perversity (Matt. xvii. 
17). Such questions ought not to be, but they spring out of our desire to defend 
against the world our weakness! Let us come “‘clean out” (James iv. 4), “‘A 
friend of the world is the enemy of God!” 


Sincerely yours, H. POHLMANN 
[16] 
[rom Rev. Wilbur F. Crafts, New York.} 


1. God’s Oldest Testament of Nature, as interpreted in Science, pronounces 
alcohol ‘‘ a poison, having no place in a healthy system.” 

2. God’s Old Testament prohibits us from even looking upon the red wine, 
and calls it a mocker, 

' 8. God’s Newest Testament of Modern History shows alcohol to be the 
Devil’s prime minister in the earth, 

4, Therefore, in the dispute about the meaning of Greek words I fall back 
on the caz nots of character, and say that in New-Testament times the Son 
of God could not have made the beverage his Father had proclaimed a ‘‘ mocker™ 
and “a poison,” 

As to the claim that the word ‘‘ Wine,” without the adjective ‘‘ new,” must be 
understood to be prefixed by ‘‘ old,” I would claim, by the same logic, that where 
the word ‘‘man” occurs without either ‘‘ good” or ‘‘ bad” before it, it must mean - 
a BAD man, 

In the reference to ‘‘ old bottles,” a fermented and an unfermented wine are 
clearly contrasted, 

But I rest most firmly, not in the roots of Greek words, but in the radical 
certainties of character. If Christ had made and used fermented wine, we should 
be under no obligation to follow him in either act, any more than in eating barley 
bread. As has been said, ‘‘ The wine he made is zo¢ in the market to-day,” and 
in the absence of definite information as to z¢s character, I fall back on Ais 
character, and believe it was zo¢ fermented. 


(17) 
Southold, N. Y., June 25, 1888. 
DEAR SiR :—The standard dictionaries are sufficient to teach one that unfer- 
mented wine has the same existence as unfermented yeast. Nevertheless, please 
accept my thanks for the pamphlet copy of the Rey. Dr. Jewett’s review articles, 


Yours respectfully, EPHER WHITAKER. 
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[18] 
Rhinebeck, N. Y., May 25, 1888. 


DEAR SIR:—Your pamphlet and letter at hand. I have carefully read the 
pamphlet, but cannot agree with Jewett. 
He has done harm to the cause if his pamphlet has come into the hands of 
such as do not examine for themselves. He is fully as dictatorial as he claims con- 
cerning others when he says, ‘‘One thing is very sure” (see p. 8). He mistakes 
the meaning of his antagonist on page 9. The power of imagination in Jewett is 
able to carry him over many a difficulty. The Bible is true, and though a score 
oppose here, as during days of slavery, the right will conquer. My views were 
settled before there was any party issue, and each fresh examination but deepens 
my conviction that the use of intoxicants as a beverage is dangerous, and with min- 
isters, a sin, because not to the glory of God. 


Yours, CoH. TRAVER, 


[19] 
4 Henry Street, Utica, N. Y., June 8, 1888. 


DEAR S1r:—I see nothing in Dr. Jewett’s pamphlet that has not been met 
effectually over a dozen times. I would ask him to read and study Rev. William 
Ritchie’s ‘‘ Bible Wines.”” What I have to say in reply is fully covered by the two 
articles* enclosed, written in reply to Prof. Hopkins of Hamilton College. Edu- 
cation and habit have more to do in this question than facts, and it is not to be 
expected that men will convict themselves, I am too busy in the line of experi- 
ment to spend further time at present. 


Yours truly, J. W. WHITFIELD. 


[20] 
Ticonderoga, N. Y., May 25, 1888. 
Rev. Howarp Crossy, D. D. 

DEAR BROTHER :—I have read carefully Dr. Jewett’s pamphlet, “ Com- 
munionWine.” [am not a Hebrew scholar, but have given some attention 
to Greek, and hence I may not be able to give ALL his arguments their full 
import. Whether there were two kinds of wine in early times or not I can- 
not tell. I do knew there are two kinds now, and that the process of preserv- 
ing the juice of the grape unfermented is known by every housewife that has 
had any experience in canning fruits. 

Neither the Synoptists nor Paul mention the word oivo; in their accounts 
of the Last Supper. The fact that wine was used is an inference, a strong 
one, however ; that the wine was fermented or unfermented, is, in either case, 
an inference. The Synoptists refer to yévynua rg duréAov, 7.e., the fruit of 
the vine, which is a generic term, just as Ganrifo is, If it was ESSENTIAL that 
fermented wine should be used, our Lord would not have left us to guess the 
ESSENTIAL from a generic term. He would have given us a specific term. And 
I believe Iam obeying the command of Christ when I use unfermented wine, 
for lam using “THE FRUIT OF THE VINE.” Still further, I have known men 
who dare not commune where fermented wine is used because of early appe- 
tites. From such remove away temptations. I have not read the works that 
Dr. Jewett attempts to review, so I am unable to say whether his criticisms 
are just or not. I dislike to use at the sacred altar of God that which I know 
will madden the brain of my fellow-man. I believe the Church ought to cut 
loose from every kind of alcoholic wines under all circumstances, 

Very respectfully yours, C, E, GREEN, Pastor M. E, Church, 


* The articles were not found enclosed. E. H. J. 
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[21] 
Glendale, L. I., N. Y., July 7, 1888. 

My Dear Str :—Looking over Dr. Samson’s “ Truth as to Wines,” also Dr. 
Jewett’s pamphlet, I began to search for myself. In reading Clarke’s ‘‘ Design 
of the Eucharist,” I came across the following, which certainly seems confirma- 
tory of Dr. Samson’s position. 

“Wine is not specifically mentioned, but what is tantamount to it, viz., 
what our Lord terms yévynua tig durédov, ‘the offspring or produce of wine.’ 
The yayin of the Hebrews, the olvoc of the Greeks, and the vinum of the Ro- 
mans meant simply ‘THE EXPRESSED JUICE OF THE GRAPE,’ sometimes drunk 
after it was expressed, while its natural sweetness remained, and then termed 
MUSTUM. 

“By the ancient Hebrews, it was chiefly drunk in its FIRST, or simple state, 
hence it was termed among them pere haggephen, ‘the fruit of the vine; and by 
our Lord in the Syriac (His vernacular language), yaldo dagphetho, ‘the young 

_or son of the vine,’ very properly translated by the evangelist, ‘the off- 
spring or produce of the vine.’ In ancient times, when only a small portion 
was wanted for immediate use, the JUICE was pressed by the hand out of a 
bunch of grapes, and immediately drank. 

“ After this manner, Pharaoh’s butler was accustomed to squeeze out NEW 
WINE into the royal cup.” (See Gen. xl. 11.)—Adam Clarke’s Works, 1836, 
p. 59. 

Comment is unnecessary ! 

Surely these old “fathers” knew what they were writing about? 

Why, then, Jewett’s labored article in favor of intoxicants upon the Lord’s 
table? (Perhaps he drinks himself ?) 

Most respectfully, 
GEO. H. HORNE,* 
Pastor Wyckoff Ave. Baptist Church, Evergreen, L. I. 


[22] 
Oswego, N. Y., May 19, 1888. 
DEAR S1r:—I have received your note of May 15th, but not the pamphlet 
referred to. I have not read the pamphlet, but am inclined to think Dr. Jewett 
mistaken. Respectfully, 
J. L. BURROWS, LL.D., Rector of Church of the Evangelist. 
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NOTE, 


In letter No. 4 of the first series, the writer states, the word vin used only in 
poetical language for wine, is most probably must, or new wine still in the press, the root of 
the same being (not as Jewett, according to Gesenius, thinks wT, ‘taking possession of the 
brains ’),’* etc. While we appreciate the writer’s cers and many kind words, we must beg 
to decline this criticism, for the following reasons : 

1. It 18 opposed to the uniform testimony of the. ancient versions. While we admit that 
the word can be applied to newly-pressed must, like glewkos and mustum in ecclesiastical 
usage,* its application 1s extended all through the fermenting and purifying stages, until it 
received the name yayin—o/d, in contradistinction to new wine. As must commences to fer- 
ment soon after it flows into the vat,t it very soon becomes intoxicating, if partaken of 
too freely. Hence, the Septuagint translators rendered it in thirty-six of the thirty-eight times 
it occurs by oinos In Isaiah Ixv. 8, the word roa, or berry of the grape, is the rendering. But 
the passage which determines its intoxicating quality beyond question, is Hosea iv. 11, where 
the rendering is methusma—‘ an intoxicating drink.’”—Liddell and Scott. The word is not 
found im classic usage, and is confined by the Sacred writers to the Old Testament, where it 
occurs seven times, and in every instance (if we include this), as the passages show, in con- 
nection with intoxication, or that which could produce it. ‘ Drink no wine nor strong drink— 
methusma.”’’—* Neither let her drink wine nor strong drink ;”—“ and now drink no wine nor 
strong drink,’ Judges xiii. 4, 14, 7 ;—‘‘I have drunk neither wine nor strong drink,’ 1 Sam. 
i. 15;—‘*I will prophesy unto thee of wine, and of strong drink,”’ Micah ii. 11.—‘‘I will fill * * * 
all the inhabitants of Jerusalem with drunkenness—methusmati.”’ Now, as this translation 
was made by Jewish scholars, living where Tirosh was as well knownas bread, how shall these 
renderings, especially the last one, be accounted for, if it is ‘“‘ must, or new wine still in the 
press’? Even if we accept, in opposition to Gesenius, the Arabic derivation proposed, the 
definition given points to must in a state of fermentation—‘ the agitating, foaming, fervescent 
drink.” 

With the Septuagint, agree the renderings of the Chaldee Targum, the Peshito Syriac, 
and the Vulgate Latin. The Syriac rendering, ravoyutho, is especially strong, as we have 
shown (App. B, page 126), and the Vulgate and Targum are no less so. As the translators 
of the Chaldee and Syriac spoke a language closely allied to the Hebrew, they must have 
known, equally well as the translators of the Septuagint, what Tirosh was, and whether it 
woulki cause intoxication or not. And it 1s evident that the Syriac translators did not get 
their rendering through the Septuagint, as there is a marked variation im the rendering of 
Hosea iv 11—lit. ‘*They love fornication; and wine and drunkenness destroy their under- 
standing.” Jerome, in like manner, although not a native of Palestine, lived there many 
years, and he was too well versed in Hebrew not to know what were the nature and properties 
of Tirosh. 

2. It is opposed to statements in the Talmud. The Gemara, as shown by Buxtorf, 
Lex., page 986, speaks of Tirosh as an intoxicating drink, and a source of poverty when abused. 
“ Quare vocatur Tirosh worn? quod omnis qui trahitur eo, erit pauper.” * * * Hrgo, 


“wm dicitur, quast on ann eris pauper, si abutaris eo.” Dr. Lees insists that Tirosh is 
“not wine at all, but the fruit ‘of the vineyard in its natural condition.” Query, How long 
would it take a man by eating grapes, or drinking fresh must, to become poor ? 

3. It is opposed to the leading Hebrew scholarship of the present day. In the recent 
scholarly version of the New Testament in Hebrew by Delitzsch, glewkos, in Acts ii. 13, is 
rendered by Tirosh.t And this is in harmony with the Peshito rendering in that verse, where 
the same word in its Syriac form is given. The Syriac, moreover, stands in direct opposition 
to the exegesis of the Temperance Bible Commentary and its followers, by showing that the 
accusation which the Apostle repelled, was understood literally—‘‘ These have drunk Tirosh, 
and are drunk.” Holen meritho eshthiyu, ve raviyu. In the latest edition of Gesenius no 
change has been made in the definition of Tirosh, thus showing, as one of the following 
writers states, “‘This is proof that present German scholarship has no opinion at variance 
with that of Gesenius when he wrote.” 


* Appendix B, page 171. + Ibid, page 133, 
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Chicago, Eighteenth Day of the Session, October 26, 1886. 
Messace No. 72. 


The House of Bishops informs the House of Deputies that 
it has adopted the following resolutions, which it respectfully 


communicates for the information of the House of Deputies :— 


Resolved, That, in the judgment of the House of Bishops, 
the use of the unfermented juice of the grape, as the lawful and 
proper wine of the Holy Eucharist, is unwarranted by the ex- 
ample of our Lord, and an unauthorized departure from the 
custom of the Catholic Church. 


Resolved, That the mixture of water with the Eucharistic 
wine is lawful, and in conformity with the usages of the Catholic 
Church, and that there is no objection to the use of the mixed 
cup, provided the mingling be not ritually introduced until it is 
authorized by the rubric. 

W. TATLOCK, Secretary. 
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COMMUNION WINE. 
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COMMUNION WINE—A CRITICAL EXAMINA- 
TION OF SCRIPTURE WORDS, AND 
HISTORIC TESTIMONY. 


Communion Wine and Bible Temperance. By Wi.1- 
1AM A, Tuayer. National Temperance Society, 
New York, 1878. 


Wines: Scriptural and Ecclesiastical. By Norman 
Kerr, M.D., F.L.S. National Temperance Society, 
New York, 1882. 


ihe Divine Law as to Wines. By G. W. Samson, 
D.D. National Temperance Society, New York, — 
1883. 


NE of the prominent, unsettled questions of the day 

is whether it is right to use fermented wine at the 
Lorn’s Table. For many years the matter has been un- 
der debate. Christian bodies in their ecclesiastical coun- 
cils have had it in careful consideration, and have issued 
formal recommendations as a guide to uneasy consciences. 
But still the question is perpetually reopened. Only a 
few weeks ago, the present writer received a letter from 
a prominent Congregational Pastor, containing the fol- 
lowing inquiry : ‘Is the wine of the Lorp’s Supper, as 
referred to by Curist and Paul, fermented wine? How 
does the best New Testament Greek scholarship answer 
this question? Has the Episcopal Church in the United 
States, in any of its higher ecclesiastical courts, made 
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any declaration on this question? If so, when, where, 
and what?” 

Nor is it surprising, considering the general ignorance 
on the subject, that much uneasiness is felt. The demon 
of drunkenness is blighting and cursing his victims in all 
parts of the land. His debasements and cruelties rest 
with withering power in impoverished homes and on 
crushed hearts. And if wine—not to mention other 
liquors—in its ordinary meaning, 2.e., the fermented juice 
of the grape, is in itself an evil, discountenanced by Gop, 
as is strenuously maintained by a large and influential 
body, its use in any form must also be evil. If the re- 
sults lamented flow not from excess in use, but as a nat- 
ural and unavoidable consequence of participation in any 
way or degree, then the manufacture and sale should be 
prevented, if possible, by legislative enactments; and it 
should be the special duty of every Christian body to 
remove a deadly temptation from the weak when partici- 
pating in the most solemn services of their holy Faith. 

In addition to what has been done by individuals and 
Church Synods, there has been an extensive literature 
prepared by the National Temperance Society, designed 
expressly to enlighten the Christian mind, and guide the 
Christian conscience on this question. But all such agen- 
cies, to be areal and permanent blessing, must have their 
foundations firmly laid upon the rock of truth. Unwise, 
though well-meaning advocacies will usually do more 
harm inthe long run to any cause, than open opposition. 
It is reported as a saying of one of England’s greatest 
statesmen, ‘‘ If a thing is not true, we should not lie that 
it may be true.” Certainly Gop does not need man’s 
lies, and the cause of our blessed REDEEMER will never 
be permanently advanced by unreflecting fanaticism, or 
misguided prejudice. 

Among the more recent works having this object in 
view, published by that society, are those mentioned 
above. The first, published in 1878, was a review of ar 
article written for the Bzdlzotheca Sacra of January, 186. 
The second, published in 1882, is an expansion of a lec 
ure delivered before the Church Homiletical Society in 
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the Chapter House of S. Paul’s Cathedral, London, No- 
vember 1, 1881, and the last, but a short time out of the 
press,” is designed as an unanswerable argument in favor 
of unfermented wine. According to the prospectus, “ it 
is anew and thoroughly scholarly book, which has been 
several years in preparation, examining the entire wine 
question from two thousand years before Curist to the 
present time, and conclusively showing that the Bible 
nowhere sanctions the drinking of intoxicating liquors.” 
Several marked features are common to all these 
works. They all adopt the same logical processes, 
marked by most glaring petztcones princtpit. They all 
abound in mistaken references. And in the main they 
all follow the etymological guidance of the Temperance 
Bible Commentary, published in 1870, by Dr. Frederick 
Richard Lees, F.S.A., and the Rev. Dawson Burns, M.A. 
On the title-page of Dr.'Samson’s book there is a 
marked instance of the fallacy mentioned. ‘“ All the 
fresh unfermented wine” (chéleb tzrosh) they shall offer 
unto the Lorp—Mosrs’ Law as to Orrerincs. The 
verse quoted, Vum. xvili. 12, is as follows: ‘“ All the 
best of the oil, and all the best of the wine, and of the 
wheat, the first-fruits of them which they shall offer unto 
the Lorp, them have I given thee.” Gesenius defines 
the word 225, chéleb, “faz, facness of victims.” Metaph. 
for the best, richest part of a thing, as chéleb haareiz, 
the fat of the land, z.¢., its best fruits, richest produc- 
tions. The word occurs seventy-nine times in the He- 
brew original, seventy-one times of animal fat, chiefly 
the fat of sacrificial victims, and eight times figuratively 
of vegetable products offered as first-fruits, or as heave- 
offerings. Four times only is there any reference to the 
product of the vine, and then it is manifestly to the qual- 
ity of the wine, offered, as of the other things mentioned, 
without any allusion whatever to the question of fer- 
mentation. The word “ fresh” may be applied to the 
cognate chalab, 224, ‘new milk, and so called from its 
jetness ” (Gesenius) ; or “ from which butter is made 
ma ea Be oe ee 
a * The last edition published 1883. 
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(Furst); but “/veshk, unfermented,” or “the fresh of 
tirosh,” page 317, is language utterly foreign to the 
Hebrew original. The Septuagint renders the words 
chéleb-tirosh, amapy7 oivov ; the Peshito Syriac, s/zm- 
no a chamro,* 2.e., adeps vint ; the Vulgate, medullanz 
vine. 

With sublime indifference to all this, however, and 
with an equally sublime assurance, Dr. Lees, in his 
comments on this verse, after maintaining that the wine 
and oil denote the fruits of the earth in their solid state, 
tells us ‘‘ This is a case in which the Jews of the Cap- 
tivity seem to have lost the true and certain sense of the 
words ¢zvosh and yetzhar (vine and orchard fruit), and 
to have narrowed their meaning down to that of a liquid 
prepared by man.” And so reasoning by analogy | Pre- 
lim. Dis.|, from the fact that words occasionally become 
obsolete, or change their meaning, as vzllazn, prevent, 
this nineteenth-century Solomon waives aside magisteri- 
ally not only the translations made by ancient scholars, 
with whom both languages were in great measure vernac- 
ular, but also the grand labors and decisions of modern 
lexicographers. For over two thousand years, he would 
have us believe, the whole scholarly world has been in 
error on this point. - “‘ The modern versions also,” he 
adds, ‘all follow in the same rut.” It might have oc- 
curred to Dr. Lees to examine whether “the Jews of the 
Captivity ’ (whatever that may mean) had lost the true 
and certain sense of other articles of daily use, as bread, 
butter, oil, honey, etc. Had he done so he would have 
found that from the earliest book in the Old Testament 
Canon to the latest, none of those words became obso- 
lete, or varied in the least from their original meaning. 
Lechem, both in its generic and specific senses, was 
equally ‘used by Moses, David, Isaiah, Nehemiah, and 
Malachi; and equally so when used, were the others. 

From the above example furnished on the title-page 
of Dr. Samson’s book, it is easy to imagine what may be 
looked for in the body of the work itself. A man who 
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is capable of changing a Hebrew noun in the construct 
state, meaning etymologically and properly /aé, or fai- 
ness of, intoa double headed adjective, rendered “ fresh- 
unfermented,” is equal to any amount of linguistic leger- 
demain. 

On page 46, it is stated that the terms in which 
Moses, commenting on his own record, characterises 
the wine with which Noah was drugged, calling it the 
‘““wine of Sodom, the poison of dragons” [ Deut. xxxii. 
32, 33], “ indicates the recognition of the two classes 
of wine, intoxicating and unintoxicating, which he makes 
throughout his connected writings.” Here is both a 
‘begging of the question,” and a mistaken reference, 
not to say anything worse of it. That there was any 
such recognition of ‘‘ two classes of wine” by Moses, 
in this or in any other passage of his writings, is the 
merest assumption; and whatever comment he may 
have made on Noah’s wine at some time or place not re- 
corded, there is certainly none in the passage referred to. 

On page 92, when commenting on //osea iv. u1, and 
vii. 5, we are told, “Finally and specially noteworthy, 
he declares the offering of wine to JEHovauH as displeasing 
to him, ix. 4, a declaration which illustrates and con- 
firms the view of Moses’ law above stated as excluding 
alcoholic wines.” It might have been well to mention 
that the prophet disparaged equally the offering of sac- 
rifices, and it would not have been uninteresting to state, 
that the Hebrew word Yayzz, in that passage, is the 
very same word, 7, which is uniformly used by Moses 
when issuing the Divine command touching drink-offer- 
ings—e.g., ‘‘ The meat-offering thereof shall be two- 
tenths deals of fine flour mingled with oil, an offering 
made by fire unto the Lorn, for a sweet savor; and the 
drink-offering thereof shall be of wine,” 992 5202— Yayzn, 
‘the fourth part of a hin,” ZLevz¢. xxiii. 13. 

But to the main question. What wines were in use 
among the Jews, in so far as we can learn from their 
sacred writings, and other reliable sources ? The true 
answer, I need scarcely say, will be found not within the 
sphere of imaginative sentimentalities, but in a scientific 
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induction of etymological and historical facts. The word 
most commonly used by the sacred writers is the one 
just mentioned, Yayzz, which is found one hundred and’ 
forty-one times, and is rendered uniformly in the Septu- 
agint, with one exception, Job xxxii. 19, by oivog. In ac- 
cordance with that law common to Semitic tongues, by 
which substantives usually derive their specific meanings 
from the generic conception expressed in the verbal root, 
Yayin means etymologically a fermented liquor, from the 
root, Yon, ji. Gesenius gives the definition, ‘‘ to boil 
up, to be in a ferment.” The substantive itself he de- 
fines, first, ‘‘ wzze, so called from its fermenting, effer- 
vescing; second, Meton. of cause for effect, wzxe for 
drunkenness, intoxication.” Fiirst traces the word to a 
supposed root now obsolete, 71). Yavaz, meaning “ to 
stamp, to press.” But the best Hebrew scholarship of 
the day rejects First as reliable authority. Professor 
Robertson Smith, in the new edition of the Axcyclope- 
dia Britannica, vol. xi., p. 602, writes : “‘ Far superior to 
all other lexicons is the Thesaurus of Gesenius, com- 
pleted by Rédiger [Leipsic, 1829-1858]. The Hand- 
worterbuch of Fiirst | 2d ed., 1863. English translated 
by S. Davidson, 1871; 3d ed., by Ryssel, 1876] pro- 
ceeds on very faulty etymological principles, and must 
be used with great caution.” 

The next word used with the greatest degree of fre- 
quency is Z7zvosh, wm, which occurs thirty-eight times, 
and is rendered in the Septuagint by oivos, except in Isa- 
iah Ixv. 8, where we find the word (&, evidently in ref- 
erence to the éacca or berry of the grape; and Hos. iv. 
11, where the rendering is wéiSvoua, ebvzetas. The ver- 
bal root is Yarash, v2, meaning, as defined by Gesenius, 
‘to take, to seize, to get possession of.” Hence the 
substantive ¢zrosh is defined xew wzne, so called, be. 
cause it gets possession of the brain and inebriates. 
Hos. iv. 11, ‘‘ Whoredom, and wine, and new wine take 
away the heart,” z.¢., the understanding. 

Another word in occasional use is Chemer, "20, occur- 
ring but twice in the Hebrew, and six times in the 
Chaldee portions of Ezra and Daniel. In every instance 
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the Septuagint translates by oivos. The verbal root, ac- 
cording to Gesenius, means “to boil up, to foam, to fer- 
ment, to be red, from the idea of boiling, being inflamed,” 
etc. Hence the substantive, “ wze,” so called as being 
fermented. Thecognate Arabic,* chamyr, and the Syriac, t 
chamro, are used with few exceptions in the Arabic and 
Syriac versions in place of the Hebrew Vayzz and 77- 
vosh. Of importance also to consider is the word S%e- 
kar, 120, which is found twenty-two times, and is usually 
rendered in the Septuagint by oixepa, and in English by 
“strong drink ;” or ‘‘strong wine,” as in Vumdé, xxviil. 
7. Its verbal root in all the Semitic tongues means 
to ‘“‘ drink deeply, to be drunken.” Gesenius defines 
the substantive, ‘‘ strong drink, any intoxicating liquor 
whether wzze or an intoxicating drink prepared from 
barley, honey, or dates.” 

In addition to the above, I will mention the word Aszs, 
o70y, used five times, from the verbal root Asas, “ to 
tread, to press,” hence “‘ what is trodden out, and so put 
for zew wzne, the product of the same year, like new 
wheat ;” Sove, 820, used but three times from a root 
meaning ‘“‘ 4o drink to excess, to tope ;” Shemer, 2d, 
used, /saz. xxvii. 6, in the plural, of “‘ generous old wine 
purified from the lees ;” and MZezeg, 31792, found only once, 
Cant. vii. 3, referring to mixed or spiced wine. 

From the above it is evident that the word wzme, as 
usually understood by the Jews, referred primarily and 
etymologically to a fermented liquor. Certainly, in so 
far as anything can be gathered from the several con- 
texts, the word Vayzz has, in the vast majority of cases 
—one hundred and thirty-two times.out of one hundred 
and forty-one—its commonly accepted signification ; or, 
by Meton. wine for drunkenness, as in Gew. ix. 24. Five 
times it is used figuratively, as in Ps. Ix. 3, ‘‘ wine of as- 
tonishment ;” twice proleptically of the grape itself, as 
the material from which wine is derived, er. xl. 10, 12; 
and twice of Gop’s judgments preventing its manufact- 
ure, Jsaz. xvi. 10; Yer. xlviii. 33. It would be difficult, 
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in view of these facts, to find any ground upon which 
to rest the theory of ‘‘ two classes of wine,” in so far, 
at least, as Yayzm~is concerned. One thing is very sure, 
the same word is used both commendingly and dispar- 
agingly, or, rather, in the latter case, the abuse of it. It 
was Yayzn which Melchisedec brought forth with bread 
for the refreshment of Abram and his servants. It was 
Yayzn in which, according to the prophecy of dying Is- 
rael, the garments of royal Judah should be washed, and 
with which his eyes should be “ red,” as his teeth should 
be “white” with milk. It was Yayzx which formed, 
according to divine command, an integral part of the 
legal sacrifices, or drink-offerings. It was Yayzz which 
the Psalmist declares ‘‘ maketh glad the heart of man,” 
as oil causes the face to shine, and bread strengthens his 
heart. It was YVayzn which Isaiah, by a figure, exhorts 
the thirsty souls to buy, together with milk, without mon- 
ey, and without price. On the contrary, it was Yayzn 
which Solomon tells us is a ‘“ mocker,” as ‘ strong 
drink,” Skhekar, ‘is raging.” It was Yayzu which he 
says is the cause of woe and sorrow, through long ¢ar- 
rying thereat. It was Yayzn which he cautions against 
looking upon “ when it is red,” and which “ biteth like 
a serpent and stingeth like an adder.” 

The Rev. W. M. Thayer affirms, nevertheless (page 
32), ‘‘ that the Bible speaks of two kinds of wine, there 
can be no doubt. It pronounces one of them a dlesszng, 
and the other a curse.” And in this, equally with Drs. 
Kerr and Samson, he follows the guidance of Dr. Lees, | 
Moses Stuart, and other early agitators of the question. 
President Nott innocently asks, ‘“‘ Can the same thing in 
the same state be good and bad; a thing to be sought 
after, and a thing to be avoided ?” as though the same 
might not equally be said of five and wader, and a mul- 
titude of things in daily use, which are a dlessing or 
a curse according as they are used. Professor Stuart 
declares, ‘“‘ my final conclusion is this, namely, that, 
wherever the Scriptures speak of wine as a comfort, a 
blessing, alibation to Gop, and rank it with such articles 
as corn and oil, they mean—they can mean—only such 
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wine as contained no alcohol, that could have a mis- 
chievous tendency ; that wherever they denounce it, pro- 
hibit it, and connect it with drunkenness, they can mean 
only alcoholic or intoxicating wine.’ Upon which mar- 
vellous process of reasoning a writer for the Cuurcu 
Review of 1849 wittily says : ‘“ This modern apparatus 
is like that of a conjuror. You see him draw wine from 
a vessel, and, when he draws wine again from the same 
vessel, instead of the same wine coming out, you have 
a liquor totally different. An uninitiated man reads his 
Bible quietly, and thinks he knows what is meant by 
wine ; but by this newly discovered legerdemain, when 
he least expects it, whisk ! it is turned into a liquor totally 
different from what it was just before.” 

The main standpoint taken by these advocates of 
‘two classes of wine” centres in the second word men- 
tioned, 7zvosh—all the others being used more or less 
frequently in connection with intoxication. Sove, She- 
kar, and Mezeg, show etymologically their meaning as 
well as Vayzz ; and Aszs, in two out of five instances of 
its use, refers unmistakably to an intoxicating drink, /saz. 
xlix. 26, and Yoel i.5. In the latter instance, the Sep- 
tuagint rendering is peculiarly strong—oivoy els uéSny, 
7.é., “wine unto intoxication.” Of 7zvosh, however, 
the Rev. W. M. Thayer says: ‘All the direct en- 
dorsements of wine in the Bible are connected with the 
word Zzvosh. We affirm that in every passage claimed 
to refer to the liquid product of the vine, it is spoken 
of as a blessing. There is no denunciation of this 
beverage, no warning against its use. This is not true 
of one of the other words translated wzze in the Old 
Testament.” In like spirit Dr. Samson writes [page 
70]: ‘“‘ Modern investigations lead to the conclusion 
that Zzrosh was Must, or unfermented wine.” 

As already stated, the word occurs thirty-eight times. 
Of these it is used thirty-four times in connection with 
corn, or oil, or with both, as the annual products of the 
land. In /saz. xv. 8, the Septuagint translation is fa ; 
the Peshito Syriac Tuéétho * or Odsho, z.e., the berry ; 
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and the Vulgate, granum. In Fudges ix. 13, and /saz. 
xxiv. 7, although in both instances the Greek rendering ° 
is olvos, and the Latin vzzum, the reference may be also 
to the grape itself as that from which the wine is made. 
Without going further, therefore, in the light of all 
these facts, the untruth of the statements made by 
Professor Stuart and the Rev. W. M. Thayer must be 
evident. 

Tivosh is never used in the Mosaic law of the Divinely 
prescribed ‘“ drink-offerings.” There, as already shown, 
Yayin is the only word used. In Dewd. xiv. 26, we find 
also a striking permission to drink not only VYayzz, but 
strong drink, Szekar. As we learn from the context, 
when the Israelites lived at a distance from the house 
of Gop, they were to be permitted to sell the tithes 
of their flocks, and other products of their land, and 
purchase with the money such things as they required 
at the end of their journey to worship at the annual 
festivals. ‘‘ Thou shalt bestow that money for what- 
soever thy soul lusteth after, for oxen, or for sheep, 
or for wine, or for strong drink; or for whatsoever thy 
soul desireth; and thou shalt eat there before the Lorp 
thy Gop, and thou shalt rejoice, thou and thine house- 
hold.” And in that prophetic passage, /saz. xxv. 6, in 
which the spiritual blessings of the Gospel dispensation 
are portrayed under the figure of a “feast of fat things, 
of wines on the lees, well refined,” the word used is 
Shemarim, the plural of Shemer. 

_ There is one other passage, however, Hosea iv. 11, 
which is a very difficult one for the advocates of the 
two classes of wine, and the exclusive commendation 
given to 7zvosh, to manage. ‘‘Whoredom and wine— 
Yayin—and new wine— 7zrvosh—take away the heart,” 
z.c., the understanding. It is quite amusing to see how 
Drs. Lees, Samson, and others wrestle with the diffi- 
culty. The first, true to his assumption that Zzvrosh 
always means the unpressed grape, or, as he calls it, 
‘vine fruit,” allegorises the whole verse. ‘By whore: 
dom,” he says, “is here to be understood illicit worship 
rendered by the chosen people to heathen gods. By 
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Yayin, wine—the type of sensual gratification, their 
hearts also had been captivated. By Zzrosh, the fruit 
of the vine—the type of natural, earthly good—their 
hearts had been taken away from Gop, as the infinite 
Goodness, and the fountain of spiritual joy.” Dr. Sam- 
son, following here the etymological guidance of Fiirst, 
derives the word from a secondary use of Varash, which 
he translates ‘to expel, to drive out ”—hence ‘“ mast” 
like new cider, is an expellent. Speaking [page 180] of 
the word “thamrig,” used by a paraphrast of Zzrosh, 
he says, ‘‘it was evidently an aperzent used ¢uternally ; 
thus illustrating the effects of ‘ 7zvosh’ already cited, 
as also of the unfermented Greek ‘ gleukos,’ and the 
Roman ‘ mzst.’” As the Rev. Mr. Thayer informs us 
that “all the direct endorsements of wine in the Bible 
are connected with the word 77zrosh,’ and that ‘ 77r- 
oshis always associated with d/ess¢ugs in the Bible,” the 
great value and blessedness of wine would thus seem to 
centre around it as “an aferzent used internally.” 
What sort of a thing “az aperient” used externally 
might be, we are not prepared to say. 

Unfortunately for these gentlemen there is an array of 
testimony in opposition to their views, which can never 
be set aside. The Rev. Mr. Thayer indeed tells us 
‘there are what scholars and commentators call ‘epochs 
of exegesis.’ ” Luther evidently had come upon one, 
when he proclaimed the Epistle of S. James “ /Azszola 
Straminea.’ Dr. Lees and others have, in their own 
judgment, come upon another. But it will take more 
than their dzctum to convince the world, that all exe- 
getes before their day had been incompetent to do the 
work they undertook—that the grand scholars of anti- 
quity had “lost the true and certain meaning ” of words 
which in substance were on their tongues daily. In the 
passage before us, the prophet seemingly rises to a cli- 
max in the use of the word Z7zvosh. Thaé the ancient 
translators and targumists manifestly felt, and rendered 
the word accordingly. As the new wine 777vosh would 
naturally be more plenty than the older wine, Vayzn, 
kept from former years, there would be more opportuni- 
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ty and temptation in it to drink to excess. Hence the 
Septuagint version has wéSvoua, explained by Schleus- 
ner, ‘“ potus tnebrians.’* The Peshito Syriac has Ra- 
voyutho, rendered by Castell, edrzetas, vinolentia, 2.€., 
habitual drunkenness. With this the Targum of Jona- 
than agrees, the same word in its Chaldee form being 
used as in the Syriac. The Vulgate rendering is edrze- 
zas, drunkenness. In the Peshito the word is espe- 
cially strong, as may be seen from its use in the New 
Festament, 05. Lake xx1.794; om. xi. £33 Ger wan, 
S. Peter iv. 3. In the last of these, our English render- 
ing is, “ excess of wine.” As a further confirmation, I 
give the following from Gesenius, under the head of 
Ttrosh : ‘‘Allthe passages go to show that 77zvosh is 
new wine of the first year, the wine crop or vintage of 
the season, and hence itis mostly coupled with corn and 
oil as the products of the land. That it was regarded as 
intoxicating is shown by SZosea iv. 11” |Lex., p. 
I129]. 

We are now ready for the inquiry, What evidence can 
be found in the Old Testament Scriptures in favor of 
“two classes of wine,” in the sense contended for? Our 
answer is unhesitatingly, zome. Wine, under every name 
given, when emmoderately used, would intoxicate. What 
was done by the Greeks and Romans in preserving 
must in an unfermented state will be considered further 
on. If, however, there is even ONE uzmzstakable refer- 
ence in the Word of Gop to Zzvoshk, Yayzn, or any 
other word translated wine, in the sense of must, pre- 
served permanently in an unfermented state, let the 
scholars of the Temperance Society produce it.. We 
challenge them to do so. In fact, the term uxzfermented 
wine, in Scripture phraseology, is a misnomer and self. 


*It is quite possible that a traveler passing through the country at some seasons 
of the year, might not see a single case of intoxication, and hastily infer that drunk- 
enness was a total strangerin the land; but let such a one make a tour from village 
to village during the months that occur between the vintage and the beginning of 
Lent, when the new wine is abundant, ‘‘and he will find intoxication inits most dis- 
gusting forms. This is the principal season for betrothals and weddings, the princi- 
pal attractions of which occasions isa plentiful supply of wine.’’—Rey. B. LABARRE, 
Jr., Missionary among the Nestorians. Biblio. Sac., vol. xxvi., p. 180. 
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contradictory. Etymologically, in every Semitic tongue 
the word implies fermentation as much as butter implies 
and presupposes agitation or churning, and cheese coag- 
ulation or curding. Bread, it is true, is spoken of as 
both leavened and unleavened. But ¢wo dzstinct words 
are uniformly used, derived from verbal roots of opposite 
significations. The first, pan Chametz, z.c., bread soured, 
or leavened, from the root Chametz, to be sour, was 
used of the bread ordinarily eaten; while m2 J/a/- 
zah, 2.e., bread sweet, from the root matzatz, to be 
sweet, was used of the flat cakes or crackers eaten dur- 
ing the Passover season. In the case of wine, however, 
there was no such distinction made. Why this should be, 
it becomes the advocates of ‘two classes of wine” to 
say. A language rich enough in words to employ at 
least ezghi for wzxe, might have furnished, or restricted 
-oneto mark so important a distinction. But there is not 
even an adjective, or any qualifying word employed to 
distinguish fermented from unfermented wine. That 
such is the case, can be accounted for only on one suppo- 
sition—zo such distinction existed | 

As a final confirmation of the position above taken, we 
quote the following: ‘‘ The impression formed on the 
mind by a general review, is that both Yayzz and 7zrosh, 
in their ordinary and popular acceptation, referred to fer- 
mented intoxicating wine. In the condemnatory pas- 
sages no exception is made in favor of any other kind of 
liquor, passing under the same name, but not invested 
with the same dangerous qualities. Nor again in these 
passages is there any decisive condemnation of the szé- 
stance itself, which would enforce the conclusion that 
elsewhere an unfermented liquor must be understood” 
[ Swezth'’s Bible Dicteonary |. 

The next source of authority to examine, before pro- 
ceeding to the writings of the New Testament, is the 
literature of the Jews during the five centuries subse- 
quent to the close of the Old Testament canon. This 
may be classed under the heads—1, The Apocrypha; 
2, the Targums; 3, the writings of Philo and Josephus. 

1. In the Apocrypha the word wine, oivos, occurs six- 
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teen times, and in each instance having its ordinary 
meaning of a fermented liquor. Certainly, as in the 
Canonical Scriptures, there is nothing in the several 
contexts to mark any differencein the nature of the thing 
itself. Rational and temperate use is commended, 
while excess is condemned, and the evil consequences 
thereof are vividly portrayed. ‘‘ Wine is as good as 
life to a man,” affirms the Son of Sirach | &cc/us. xxx. 
27-29], “zf zt be drunk moderately. What life is there to 
aman that is without wine? for it was made to make 
men glad. Wine moderately drunk, and in season, 
_bringeth gladness to the heart and cheerfulness to the 
mind. But wine drunken with excess, maketh bitterness 
of the mind, with brawling and quarrelling.” 
Asacomment onthis we have a characteristic specimen 
of juggling from Dr. Samson. These verses, unfortu- 
nately for his purpose, stand where they will ever be 
found, and of course they were very much in the way. 
Something must be done, so we have a sudden change 
in the dvamatis persone introduced. After quoting 
verses 25, 26, he says, ‘‘ Then follows the drinker’s plea, 
verses 27, 28.” Weneed surely to be informed that this 
is the ‘“‘ drinker’s plea,” for there is nothing in the narra- 
tive itself to mark any change of writer or speaker. The 
narration flows steadily on without break or hinderance 
such as would mark the introduction of another person. 
But what the Germans call the EAzxdzldungskraft, 2.¢., 
the power of imagination, is at times highly developed, 
and if allowed free range, it will carry its possessor over 
many a difficulty. Indeed, it would appear all but an 
impossibility not to see that the position thus taken is 
substantially that taken by Solomon, in those passages 
quoted on all occasions as denunciatory of wine itself. 
His instruction, to be rightly understood, must be dealt 
with honestly—éaken as a whole—and not used piece- 
meal ; and it is a strange logic which would show that 
because excess inany matter is denounced, all use what- 
ever is forbidden—that adusus tollit usum. ‘‘ Hear thou, 
my son, and be wise” | Prov. xxiii. 19-21]. “ Be not 
among wine-bibbers ; among riotous eaters of flesh ; for 
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the drunkard and the glutton shall come to poverty !” 
Now in this passage, if the injunction is against all drink- 
ing of wine, it is equally so against all eating of flesh. 
But no one untrammelled by a theory would dream of 
reading any such thought into the words. Thereupon 
follows a warning against ‘“ the strange woman,” con- 
nected almost immediately with the inquiry, ‘‘ Who hath 
woe ? Who hath sorrow?” etc., together with the an- 
swer, “ They that tarry long at the wine; they that go 
to seek mixed wine.” In this connection we give a 
striking passage from Pliny, who asserts that nothing is 
more beneficial than wine for strengthening the body, 
when moderately used ; and that nothing is more injuri- 
ous when used immoderately—thus not only endorsing 
the opinion of the Son of Sirach above given, but ex- 
pressing the general idea entertained on the subject by 
heathen philosophers and moralists—-“ Prorsus ut jure 
dict posstt, neque virtbus corporis utilius aliud, negue 
aliud voluptatibus pernictostus, SiMODUS ABSIT.” [ Lib. 
xiv. cap. vii. | 

The Rev. Mr. Thayer tells us, notwithstanding, “ the 
fallacy of the plea, It is the abuse and not the use of 
intoxicating liquors which the Bible prohibits, is apparent. 
As Bible temperance is the moderate use of good things, 
and abstinence from evil things, any use of that which is 
injurious must be an abuse of it. Besides, it is not the 
abuse of wine that is called a ‘mocker,’ but wine itself. 
Solomon does not teach us to avoid the abuse of wine, 
or not to drink to excess, but not to look upon it.” We 
will leave Solomon to settle the point with each man’s 
own reason and conscience. But if being among “ wine- 
bibbers,” and ‘“‘riotous eaters of flesh” unto drunkenness 
and gluttony, and tarrying ‘long at the wine,’ do not 
imply ‘aduse,” we are utterly unable to comprehend 
what they do imply. One Fact, however, is very clear, 
there zs not a line or a word in the Apocrypha which 
gives any support to the “two classes of wine” 
theory. 

2. As regards the Targums the evidence therein given 
is abundant and explicit. Although the precise time of 
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their formation cannot be stated, the generally received 
opinion is, that the leading ones date from just before, or 
about the time of our Saviour. In any view of the 
matter, they fall so early within the Christian era, as to 
bear important witness to traditions and customs further 
back than His day. As such Dr. Samson himself re- 
gards them. After commenting upon several passages, 
he tells us, ‘‘ the Targums, therefore, confirm, in every 
respect, the view of ‘ 7zvosh,’ to which all the authori- 
ties compel the Bible scholar.” On page 179 he says, 
“the words ‘ yayin’ and ‘tirosh’ are usually rendered 
by the common term ‘chamra,’ corresponding to the 
Hebrew ‘ chemer,’ which, as we have seen, is doubtless 
an effervescing or light wine.’ By referring back to 
page 65, we read: ‘“ The fourth product in order of prep- 
aration seems to be the ‘chemer,’ or effervescing wine, 
prepared doubtless by checking the fermentation at an 
early stage. ........ Hence the ‘ chemer/is manifestly, 
a light wine.” Now, all this is a mere flight of the im- 
agination, having no authority but Dr. Samson. The 
word, as previously shown, comes from a root meaning 
to boil up, to foam, to be agitated, etc.; and it is the 
leading word for wine in the other Semitic tongues as 
“Yayin” isin Hebrew. What ‘“ Yayzz ” implies, there- 
fore, in the inspired Original, that as its full equivalent 
implies ‘‘ chamro,” “ chamr,” and “‘ chamra,” in the Pe- 
shito Syriac and Arabic translations, as well as in all the 
Chaldee Targums, ¢.g., the Syriac renders, Gez. ix. 21,* 
“Et bibtt de vino,’ “V'ashte min chamrah;” the 
old Arabic in like manner, “ JVa shareba min’al cham-’ 
vz. + And as illustrating the fixedness even of word 
meanings in the ‘ unchangeable East,” we may mention 
that in the new Arabic translation, made some time 
since under the auspices of the American Bible Society, 
the rendering is precisely the same. Inthe Samaritan 
Pentateuch also the word is used interchangeably with 
the cognate ‘‘ omar.” “ V’shkzthah man’omrah.’{ But 
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in the twenty-fourth verse, ‘‘ Noah awoke from his wine,” 
the words are ‘‘ man chamrah.”* Whether “ Chemer” 
was light or heavy, therefore, it was that with which 
Noah got drunk. According to Onkelos, Noah drank, 
and awoke from his ‘ Chamra ;” and it is that which 
Solomon, according to the Targum on the Proverbs, 
affirms is the cause of woe and sorrow. 

Weare also informed that ‘ Jonathan paraphrases in 
the important passage, Hosea iv. 11, the words ‘yayin’ 
and ‘tirosh’ by ‘chamra’ and ‘ravyetha.’ The Hebrew 
verb ‘ravah,’ used fourteen times by writers from David 
to Jeremiah, always means ‘to drench,’ while its adjective, 
‘reveh,’ used three times, and its noun, ‘raveyeh,’ have 
also the same signification. They never refer to intoxi- 
cating wine; they are usually figurative.” Now this isa 
very strange passage, considering the purpose for which 
it is employed. Even supposing we granted that the 
words in Hebrew are usually figurative, it would be aside 
from the point before us. The question is not about the 
Hebrew original, but the Chaldee paraphrase, and the 
confirmation thereby given to Dr. Samson’s view of 
Tirosh. ‘ Yayin” in Ffosea iv. 11 is rightly rendered by 
“chdmra.” But what about the rendering of ‘ tirosh”’ 
_by ‘“‘ravyetha?” Surely the author has been playing 
with sharper and more dangerous tools than he was 
aware of. Instead of A’vah—the Chaldee form of the 
Hebrew Ravah—never referring to the effects of intoxi- 
cating wine, ¢a/, in both Chaldee and Syriac, is its pre- 
mary meaning. Buxtorf, the highest authority here, 
gives “ Inebriari, Irrigari; Respondet Hebrais Shekar 
et Ravah.” And, as the first illustration of its use, he 
quotes Onkalos in Gen. ix. 21, e¢-bzbzt ex vino et tnebri- 
atus fuit.t The adjective “raveh” and “ravyah” he 
translates ebrzus, ebriosus, temulentus, and the noun 
‘“ravyetha,” “inebriatio.” In fact, it is the same word 
in its Chaldee form as that used in the Peshito Syriac 
in the same verse, which, as previously shown, Castello 
renders by “ ebrzetas, vinolenta”—habitual drunkenness 
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—-and which occurs four times in the N. T. Peshito, with 
substantially the same meaning. To make further quota- 
tions would be useless, as the testimony throughout all 
the Targums is abundant and uniform; and one instance 
such as the above, is enough to show the absurdity of 
the position taken. 

But what, we may ask, has either of these references, 
made to Targum renderings, to do with confirming Dr. 
Samson’s view of “7zvosh?” And, with one or two 
others, equally irrelevant, they are all he makes. The 
simple truth is, the whole argument is a mere cloud of 
words, fit only to blind the understanding, and give an 
impression, to the unreflecting and unlearned, the very 
opposite of the truth. The voice of the Targums, from 
first to last, like that of the inspired Originals, gives no 
uncertain sound. But there can be no testimony found 
therein to two kinds of wine, evz/ and good, per se. And 
the critic would have very sharp eyes who could find the 
slightest reference to must preserved permanently in an 
unfermented state. 

3. The writings of the Jewish philosopher Philo de- 
mand the next consideration. He was born at Alexan- 
dria probably a few years before the birth of Cunist. 
A descendant of the priestly tribe, and occupying a posi- 
tion of high social and political influence, his writings, 
which are numerous, were greatly esteemed in his own 
and subsequent ages. Philosophising, as he does at 
great length, on the legal system of his nation, and on 
peculiarities of custom, an unusual opportunity was given 
for noting distinctions in the nature and uses of wine. 
Dr. Samson therefore tells us | page 178 |, ‘‘ Philo is full of 
important statements. In his treatise on Monarchy, he 
cites, as indicating the duty of entire abstinence from 
wine, the prohibition to the priests, and says it was given 
for ‘most important reasons;’ that it produces hesita- 
tion, forgetfulness, drowsiness, and folly.” This is the 
only quotation made from Philo which has any real 
bearing upon the question before us; and surely, a more 
dishonest one was never made by anyman. That Philo 
adduces the legal prohibition to the priests as “ indi- 
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cating the duty of entire abstinence from wine,” is un- 
TRUE. The statement made by Philo corresponds ex- 
actly with a similar one made by Josephus, given below; 
and neither of them had the least idea of supporting the 
notion thus asserted. Both refer to the fact that during 
the time of thetr actual ministration, the Mosaic Law 
forbade the priests to drink wine. But the prohibition 
covered only that period. At other times they were not 
only allowed to use wine, but, by Divine appointment, 
as Philo mentions in a number of instances, they re- 
ceived from the people, for their support, the first-fruits 
of wzme, as well as of oil, flour, etc. In his treatise on 
‘The Rewards of Priests,” he writes, ‘‘ Gop commanded 
the nation also to give them the first-fruits of their other 
possessions ; a portion of wzze* out of each wine-press; 
and of wheat and barley from each threshing-floor.” In 
his treatise On //umanzty, also, he writes: ‘‘ The laws 
command that the people should offer to the priests, first- 
fruits of corn, and wzze, and oil,” etc. In his ‘‘ Questions 
and Solutions,” moreover, when dwelling upon the state- 
ment made of Noah, ‘He drank of the wine, and was 
drunken,” after allegorising somewhat, in his usual man- 
ner, he says, ‘“‘ The expression ‘ he was drunken’ is here 
to be taken simply as equivalent to ‘he used the wine.’ 
But there are two modes of getting drunk: the one is 
that of an intemperate sottishness which mzsuses wine, 
and this offence is peculiar to the depraved and wicked 
man; the other is the wse of wine, and this belongs to 
the wise. It is therefore in the second of these mean- 


*% The word in the original is olvos, and not yAetkos—nKaS’ éxdorny uty Anvdv 
olvov. That the unfermented juice of the grape could have been uniformly pre- 
sented to the priests, especially where the legal offerings had to be carried some 
distance, is impossible, ‘‘ Within half an hour, in ordinary summer weather, the 
clearest juice of the grape begins to appear cloudy, to thicken, and to give off bub- 
bles of gas. Fermentation has already commenced ; and within three hours a distinct 
yellow layer of yeast has collected on the surface, and a sensible quantity of alcohol has 
been formed in the body of the liquid.” —JAmEs F, W. JOHNSON, Chemistry of Com- 
mon Life, Edition 1880, The supposition, therefore, thatevery Jew hurried with his 
newly pressed must to the priests before it had time to ferment, is equalled in absurd- 
ity only by Dr. Lees’ theory, that the ‘‘vine and orchard fruit”’ in their “‘ solid state,” 
were offered, and that the priests had to press out the oil and wine for themselves ! 
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wine.” Whatever we may think of Philo’s logic, it ts 
evident that he is here speaking of an intoxicating wine, 
and that his condemnation is confined to its mzsuse. 
Among his numerous treatises there is one on 7%e 
Planting of Noah, another on Drunkenness, and still 
another on Sodrzety, in all of which there are abun- 
dant references to wine and its uses. On several occa- 
sions he condemns strongly, as he does in some of his 
other works, the free use of ‘unmixed wine;” but in xo 
instance can it be shown that he uses the word oivos 
except in its ordinary meaning. Throughout all his 
writings, there is absolutely no intimation of any knowl- 
edge possessed by him of two varieties of wine, opposite 
in nature—one intoxicating and the other not. 

By turning to the writings of Josephus, we reach the 
same results. Born probably about a.p. 37, and giving 
as he does a history of the political and social condition 
of the Jews from the beginning of their separate exist- 
ence as a nation until his own time, as well as a brief ac- 
count of the race from the time of Adam, some refer- 
ence might legitimately be expected in his works bearing 
upon this question. Indeed, Dr. Samson would have us 
believe that such was actually the case. ‘The historian 
Josephus,” he says, page 178, ‘“ but confirms allusions 
already noted in the Old Testament histories.” It 
would have been well if Dr. Samson had been more ex- 
plicit in pointing out the confirmation thus given. The 
careful examiner will be surprised to find how infre- 
quently Josephus refers to the use of wine in any way. 
In his autobiography he mentions a piece of shrewd di- 
plomacy to which he resorted on one occasion, in order 
to obtain important information from a soldier. ‘I per- 
ceived that he loved money, and that he was to be caught 
chiefly by that means, and I said to him, ‘If thou wilt 
but drink with us, thou shalt have a drachma for every 
glass thou drinkest.’ So he gladly embraced this pro- 
posal, and drank a great deal of wine, in order to get the 
more money, and was so drunk, that at last he could not 
keep the secret he was entrusted with.” In the Eleventh 
Book of his Antiquities, also, he records the answer given 
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to King Darius’ question, which was the strongest, wzze, 
kings, women, or truth ; ‘Wine, O ye men, I find ex- 
ceeds everything. It deceives the minds of those who 
drink it, and reduces that of the king to the same state 


as that of the orphan; . . . it quenches the sorrow 
of those that are under calamities, and makes men forget 
the debts they owe to others; . . . it takes away 


the remembrance of their friends and companions, for it 
arms men even against those that are dearest to them; 
. and when they are become sober, and have 
slept out their wine in the night, they arise without 
knowing anything they have done in their cups.” Now 
in both these instances, there can be no doubt either as 
to the £zxd of ofvog used, or the manner of its use. In 
a few instances, he connects wine with oil and flour, or 
wheat, in the sense of provisions, as the canonical Script- 
ures and Philo do. He mentions that the Nazarites 
use no wine—that the priests are not allowed to drink 
wine during the time of their service in the Temple, “lest 
otherwise they should transgress some rules of their 
ministration ’—and that in the Divinely appointed sacri- 
fice, ‘‘they bring the same quantity of oil which they 
do of wine, and they pour the wine about the altar.” 
But in cases where a good opportunity was given to 
speak in condemnation of wine, or of some special kind 
of wine, he says nothing whatever. He does not men- 
tion the drunkenness of Noah, or of Lot; or moralise 
upon the wisdom of Solomon’s injunctions about wine as 
a “mocker.” The simple truth is, we have in the above 
assertion both a suppressio vert anda suggestio falst. 
Josephus “confirms” no “allusions” whatever, such as 
the unwary reader would naturally be led to suppose. 
From first to last his references to wine are merely in- 
cidental ; and he gives not a line, or even a hint, to dis- 
tinguish good wine from evz/ wine—fermented from un- 
fermented—one variety in itself a blessing, and the other 
a curse. 

One main argument used in discussions on this subject 
is, that the Greeks and Romans preserved usé, unfer- 
mented, for at least a year. The fact being undisputed, 
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it is an easy step to the assumption that the same cus- 
toms obtained among the Jews. Drs. Stuart and Nott 
used this argument with great zeal. “Facts show,” 
says the former, “that the ancients not only preserved 
wine unfermented, but regarded it as of a higher flavor 
and finer quality than fermented wine.” ‘ That unintox- 
icating wines existed from remote antiquity,” declares 
the latter, ‘‘and were held in high estimation by the wise 
and good, there can be no reasonable doubt.” 

That must was thus preserved is, of course, well 
known. Cato, Columella, and Pliny not only refer to 
the custom, but describe the methods used for that pur- 
pose. But that these preparations were regarded as 
wzmne, in the proper sense of the term, is mere assump- 
tion; and that they were ever spoken of as uzfermented 
wine, is untrue. Such a conception would never be 
formed in the mind of a native of any wine-producing 
country. ‘To me,” said the distinguished Father Ga- 
vazzi, ‘‘as an Italian the expression (unfermented wine) 
imports downright nonsense. In fact, wine is only 
wine by fermentation, and to speak of unfermented wine 
is to speak of dry water, of nightly sun, of unelectric 
lightning ” [Belfast Wetness, May 14, 1875].* Still, in- 
numerable changes are rung upon the term, and even 
the words of the Latin writers above mentioned are 
pressed into giving a testimony which their authors 
never dreamed of, e.g., Pliny, lib. xiv., ii, describing a 
method of preserving must, which the Greeks called 
Aigleucos—always must—says: Medium inter-dulcia 
vinumgue est, guod Graect aigleucos vocant, hoc est, 
semper mustum. Id eventt cura, guoniam fervere pro- 
hibetur ; sic appellant mustt in vina transitum. Ergo 
mergunt e lacu protinus tn agua cados, donec bruma 
transeat, et consuetudo fiat algendt. Dr. Lees trans- 
lates the first clause thus: “There is an intermediate 
(article) between dulcia (sweets) and (what is techni- 
cally) wine,” etc. The last clause in the brackets is Dr. 
Lees’ own g/oss, and it stands in manifest opposition to 


* Presbyterian Review, January, 1881. 
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Pliny’s thought and language. In classic Greek, gleucos 
is the equivalent of wzustuwm, and therefore, as distinct 
from anything which could properly be called w2ne, this 
preparation was called azgleucos, semper, or ALWAYS 
MusTuM. And the reason why it was thus called, he 
states, guoniam fervere prohtbetur’’—* since it is kept 
from fermenting.” That fermentation was necessary to 
its becoming wine he then proceeds to show, “ szc af- 
pellant mustt tn vina transttum—thus they call (2.¢., 
that is the common expression for) the passing of must 
into wines.” Even here Dr. Lees cannot suffer what is 
the simplest possible Latin to pass without a gloss. He 
renders, ‘‘so they call the passage of musts into [com- 
mon] wines.” Now if anything is, or can be clear and 
certain, it is that Pliny here marks the difference between 
must and wine. Before the transttus it was must, sub-. 
sequently it was wine. When the ¢vanszttus was pre- 
vented, as in this case, it remained what it was—SEMPER 
MUSTUM, AIGLEUCOS. 

Another instance equally marked. Mr. Thayer, asa 
‘“‘ proof of the existence of unfermented wine in ancient 
times,” quoting from Dr. Lees’ work, Wines Anczent 
and Modern, says: ‘‘ The original is in Columella, ‘ De 
ve Rustica’ [xit.,c. 27|, venum dulce sic facere oportet. 
vas legito, tn sole per triduum expandzto, quarto die 
meridiano tempore calidas uvas proculcato, mustum lix- 
zutum, hoc est, antegquam praclo pressum sit, quod in 
lacum musti fluxerrt, tollito cum deferbuerrt tn sexta- 
rios guinguaginta tridem bene pinsitam nec plus uncera 
pondere addito, vinum a fecrbus eliquatum diffundzcto. 
Hoc vinum ertt suave, firmum, corport salubre—Gather 
the grapes in the bunches—spread them out in the sun- 
shine for three days ; on the fourth day at the noontide 
hour, pvoculcato tread out the grapes, calzdas, while they 
are hot (by several hours’ exposure to the sun’s rays) ; 
take the mustum lixtivium, that is, such as should flow 
into the lake of must before it (the mass of grapes) 
should be pressed by the beam ; cum deferbuerzt, when 
it shall have cooled down (the grapes having been trod- 
den while hot), add to every fifty sextarii (of must) not 
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exceeding an ounce of iris well pounded, rack off the 
wine by pouring it from the dregs (this being a more 
careful operation than straining). This wine will be 
sweet (or smooth), sound-bodied, and wholesome to the 
body.” The brackets here are made to do splendid ser- 
vice. But what about the rendering of ‘ cum deferbue- 
vit, when it shall have cooled down (the grapes having 
been trodden while hot) ?” We can well imagine what a 
hearty laugh Columella would have had at such a twisting 
of his words. But this is not enough for Dr. Lees. He 
further explains: ‘‘ He here bids you spread out the 
grapes to the heat of the sun long enough to thicken the 
juice Zo the degree known to prevent fermentation.” Un- 
fortunately for Mr. Thayer and his preceptor, Dr. Lees, 
with their unfermented wine (which, in this case, was cer- 
tainly fermented, as the expression ‘cum deferbuerzt” 
honestly rendered shows),* no such exposure to the heat 
of the sun would prevent fermentation. ‘‘ Grapes were 
anciently trodden after being exposed on a level floor to 
the action of the solar rays for TEN days and.were then 
placed in the shade for five days more, in order to mature 
the saccharine matter. . . . The fermentatzon is fa- 
cilitated greatly by this process” [Redding, Ox Wzues, 
p. 55]. Not even boiling mas¢ for a time will prevent 
fermentation, although Mr. Thayer, with his customary 
garbling, after quoting Dr. Eli Smith’s statement, ‘“‘ The 
juice of the grape is boiled down before fermentation,” 
says, ‘ It was boiled to Arvevent fermentation.” Dr. Eli 
Smith’s own statement, given in his description of the 
various methods of making wine in Syria, is this : “ (b.) 
The must is boiled down from four to five per cent., azd 
then fermented. (c.) The grapes are dried in the sun 


* Since writing the above, we have discovered the following reference to this 
“ Vinum Dulce” of Columella, in the article on ‘‘ Wine” in Smith’s Dictionary of 
Greek and Roman Antiquities, in which the same view of “‘ cum deferbuerit” is evi- 
dently taken—‘‘for the Vinum Dulce of Columella (xii., 27) the grapes were to be 
dried in the sun for three days after they were gathered, and trodden on the fourth 
day during the full power of the mid-day heat. The mustum lixivium alone was 
to be used, and after the fermentation was finished an ounce of well-kneaded iris- 
root was added to each fifty sextarii ; the wine was racked off from the lees, and was 
found to Le sweet, sound, and wholesome ”’ (p. 1203). 
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from five to ten days, they are then pressed, and must, 
skins, stems, and all are put into open jars to ferment 
about a month” [£#z6/20. Sac., January, 1869]. With- 
out adducing further ‘instances, therefore, we hesitate 
not to affirm, that in the writings of no classic author is 
the distinction between mustum and vinum disregarded. 
Both in Greek and Latin, there is an occasional use of 
the latter, as in the Scriptures, by Metonym, or prolep- 
tically ; but, in ordinary usage, the discrimination between 
the juice of the grape before, and after fermentation, is 
always made. Un/fermented wine, in fact, would have 
been as much “downright nonsense,” to Cato, Colu- 
mella, and Pliny, as “ dry water,” or “ unelectric light- 
ning.” 

Granting all, however, that can be demanded with re- 
gard to these Greek and Roman customs of preserving 
must, the point legitimately to be determined is, how 
far they were known to, and practised by the Jews? 
That abundant opportunity was given to acquire the 
knowledge, especially after the Macedonian conquest, 
is certain. And it might be impossible to prove, 
that in some instances and localities, the knowledge was 
not practically applied. But, on the other hand, it is 
impossible that the practice could have been general, 
without leaving some trace in the language and literature 
of the nation. Even if the Aramean tongues were too 
sterile to furnish native words for these artificial pro- 
ductions (Pliny, speaking of them, says, ‘“‘zzgenzz, non 
nature opus est”), the Greek or Roman names could, 
and would have been introduced. This was done, as 
we well know, in other cases. That it was not done 
in this, however, is certain. Neither in the Apocrypha 
nor in the Targums, in the writings of Philo or of Jose- 
phus, can one word or sentence be found to prove that 
the customs were either known or practised in Judea.” 
Indeed on this point the artillery of the Temperance So 
ciety scholars can be turned against themselves. Dr. 


* In what abhorrence all Gentile wines were held by the Jews, may be seen in 
No. LIV. of Dr. McCaul’s Old Paths. 
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Lees tells us in his article on wine, in Kitto’s Bzéd. Cy- 
clop., p. 956 (which article was dropped from the later 
revised edition by Dr. W. Lindsay Alexander), that “the 
Jews carefully eschewed the wines of the Gentiles,” and 
as areason therefor, he states, ‘‘ The prohibition had 
reference chiefly to the Roman practice of fumigating 
them with sulphur, the vapor of which absorbed the oxy- 
gen and thus arrested the fermentation.” Now, if the 
Jews were thus careful to avoid unnatural or artificial 
productions, which resulted from an interference with a 
simple natural law, when offered by the Gentiles, what 
reason have we to suppose that they would make equally 
unnatural ones for themselves ? Theonus proband: at 
least lies with those who maintain that such was done ; 
for certainly no evidence has yet been produced from 
any Jewish source to make the matter even probable. 
In short, the juice of the grape, kept permanently unfer- 
mented, was, in so far as anything can be shown to the 
contrary, as unknown anciently in Bible lands as in the 
Bible record itself. 

That such is the case now, and has been during all 
the intervening centuries is equally certain. The testi- 
mony of missionaries and others, whose interest and pre- 
judices in some instances might have influenced them to 
at least a withholding of the truth, is very full and ex- 
plicit. Dr. C. V. A. Van Dyke, after a residence of 
more than a quarter of a century in Syria, writes : ‘ In 
reply to your question about wine for Communion, there 
is not, and so far as I can find out, never was (in Syria). 
anything like what has been called unfermented wine. 
The thing is not known in the East. . . . In Syria, 
and as far as I can learn in all the East, there is no wine 
preserved unfermented. . . . Thenative churches— 
Evangelical, Maronite, Greek, Coptic, and Armenian— 
all use fermented wine at the Communion. They have 
no other, and have no idea of any other ” aap Sac., 
vol. xxvi., p. 167]. To this testimony may also be added 
that of the Rev. Eli Smith, twenty years missionary in 
Syria. ‘ Unintoxicating wines,” he says, “I have not 
been able to hear of. All will intoxicate more or less. 
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So in regard to fermentation. When inquiring if there 
exigts any such thing as unfermented wine, I have uni- 
formly been met with a stare of surprise. The very 
idea seems to be regarded as an absurdity. The name 
for wine in Arabic, chamr, the same as the .-Hebrew 
chemer, is derived from the word which means’ to fer- 
ment. I have not been able to learn even that any pro- 
cess is adopted for arresting the vinous fermentation 
before it is completed ” [ Bzd/z0. Sac., vol. iii., p. 388). 

With regard to the testimony thus given by the latter 
of these writers, we have another characteristic piece of 
shuffling with evidence from Dr. Samson as cowardly as 

itis contemptible. Instead of denyzng and disproving 
Mr. Smith’s statements, if that were possible, he inti- 
mates that he was an ignoramus, unqualified to give reli- 
able testimony. “He was,” we are told, page 248, ‘when 
he accompanied Dr. Robinson, an observer but not a 
scholar.” . . . ‘His lack of logical reasoning is seen 
in the report of the second witness called to confirm the 
conclusions sought. In an article on Produce of Vine- 
yards in the East, Rev. Henry Homes, missionary at 
Constantinople, reports no less than ¢we/ve artificial prod- 
ucts of the grape.” After referring to several of them, 
he concludes thus: “All unconsciously Mr. Homes’ 
statements are in entire harmony with all history.” But 
why, we ask, did not Dr. Samson report this witness 
fully and honestly? Why did he pass over, without one 
word of comment or allusion, the confirmation given in 
that same article to the reports of Dr. Van Dyke, Mr. 
Smith, and many others? Mr. Homes asserts distinctly, 
“In the present use of language an unfermented wine 
is an impossibility. All that which is now called wine in 
the East is as truly wine as that which is called wine in 
France. Whether boiled or not, whether sweet or sour, 
all the known wines are intoxicating. The boiling which 
the people of certain districts give to their mws¢ for the 
purpose of securing a wine that will keep better, should 
not be confounded with the boiling of the same must, 
for the purpose of making sugar and molasses ” | Bz6/20. 
S26. vol. vs, p.-292]. 
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In like manner an effort is made to extract the sting 
from the following statement : ® 
“We, the undersigned, missionaries and residents in 
Syria, having been repeatedly requested to make a dis- 
tinct statement on the subject, hereby declare that dur- 
ing the whole time of our residence and travelling in 
Syria and the Holy Land, we have never seen or heard 
of an unfermented wine; nor have we found among 
Jews, Christians, or Mohammedans, any tradition of such 
a wine having ever existed in the country. Rev. W. 
M. Thomson, D.D.; Rev. S. H. Calhoun; C. V. A. Van 
Dyke, D.D.; Rev. James Robertson ; Rev. H. H. Jessup; 
Rev. John Wortabet, M.D. ; James Black, Esq. ; Michael 
Meshaka, doctor; Rev. John Crawford; R. W. Brigstocke, 
MD} FOR. G.Sis-Reve Wm. Wright; BvA."> May,'1675. 
Utterly disregarding the high character of the signers 
of this important document, Dr. Samson says: “It was.a 
prejudged and formulated statement, prepared in Scot- 
land by interested parties, and sent to Syria for ex-parte 
testimony.’ Are we to understand by this that those 
“missionaries and residents in Syria” subscribed an 
array of falsehoods? Or were they like Mr. Smith, 
‘“‘observers but not scholars”? A straightforward and 
manly course would have been to rebut these statements, 
if it could be done, by others equally well indorsed of 
an opposite character. Why has tt not been done? An 
honest man will not have far to go to find the answer. 
There is more, however, than an implication against the 
honor of those gentlemen in Dr. Samson’s assertion. ° 
The assertion itself is unrrur. As we learn from a very 
able article, in the Presbyterzan Review of January, 1881, 
by the Rev. Dr. Moore, the Rev. W. Wright, a former 
missionary at Damascus, drew up the document, and 
in reply to Dr. Moore's inquiries states the following: 
‘“‘T deeply regret to observe that so good a cause should 
be advocated by the ignoble use of misrepresentation. 
It is not a fact that the paper which I submitted to the 
General Assembly was ‘prepared in Scotland by inter- 
ested parties, and sent to Syria for ex-farte testimony.’ 
The paper was prepared by me, and submitted to the 
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men have hobbies to ride! We turn back to and ad- 
mire with fresh zest the noble maxim, “If a thing is not 
true, we should not lie that it may be true.” 

Epwarp H. Jewerv. 
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Fe continuing this subject, entered upon in our previous 
article, we find, as we had anticipated, a perfect agree- 
_ment between the language and teaching of the Old and 
New Testaments. Like every other creature of Gon’s 
bounty, wine is regarded as good in itself, and is looked 
upon as harmful only when misused. While in some 
respects there is not as much prominence given to it as 
in the writings of the Old Testament, its legitimate use 
is clearly marked, even in the teachings and example of 
our Lorp Himself; and the Hoty Sprrir in the writings 
of the Apostles warns against, and denounces all ex- 
cesses therein. As an element of food and social enjoy- 
ment, it was partaken of by Curist, as his own words 
declare (.S. Luke vii. 34), and His first recorded exercise 
of omnipotent power was its miraculous creation for the 
enjoyment of wedding guests. On the contrary, the 
drunkard, equally with the glutton, is regarded as a mis- 
user of Gop’s bounties, and in company with murderers, 
fornicators, and evil-livers in other respects, is denounced 
as resting under Gon’s wrath, and the evil to come. 
The word uniformly used for wine, olvos, with one 
exception noted below, is found 33 times, and is mani- 
festly equivalent, to the VYayzn, T zvosh, etc., of the 
Old Testament. In scope and meaning itis the same 
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in Hellenistic as in classic Greek, z.e¢., the fermented 
juice of the grape. By some classic writers it is oc- 
casionally used of the fermented juice of other fruits, and 
even of fermented decoctions of grain. In a few in- 
stances it occurs in poetry, where it is applied by pro- 
lepsis to the grape itself. Through a singular mistake, 
Dr. Lees adduces a metaphorical expression of Pindar, 
dunéAov mais— child of the vine,” as one of these in- 
stances, and says it is one of the ‘“‘ passages in which 
wine is spoken of as produced within the grape and the 
cluster.” The reference is not given, but we have found 
it in the Vzxth Nemean Ode, line 126; and viewing it 
in connection with what immediately precedes, it is- dif- 
ficult to believe that he had ever read the Ode. In 
classic Greek, as in Hellenistic, the word mais is used 
of a descendant, male or female, without any reference to 
age; ¢.g., Herodotus [i. 27| represents Croesus express- 
ing a wish that his enemies the Cicilians would attack 
the ‘‘sons of the Lydians with cavalry ”—éASeiv éxl 
Avddy matdag ody trzoco. Homer also [//zad ix. 494] 
describes the aged Phcenix addressing Achilles as his 
adopted son: ‘Thee I made, Achilles, rival of the gods, 
my son”—aarAa oé naida Seois, etc. Achilles at that 
time was certainly anything but an unweaned, undevel- 
oped baby; and just as little was Pindar’s ampelou pats, 
the unpressed or unfermented juice of the grape. We 
give the preceding lines in Wheelwright’s translation: 


Where’er the festal cup is shown 
The voice assumes a bolder tone. 
Let this by any mingled be, 
Sweet harbinger of revelry! 

Let him in silver goblets pour 
The fotent offspring of the vine. 


Nonnos, indeed, in one of his Bacchanal Songs [xii. 
42| refers to the grape bunch as olvotdxor, “ the wine- 
bearer;” and Anacreon in his 52d Ode describes the 
treaders as “letting loose the wine.” 


fovov apoEeves TAaTOVGL 
AY 4 Ss 
otagpuAny AvoVTES olvov. 
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This instance is adduced by Dr. Kerr in connection with 
~a similar one from Ovid [ 777st. dév. iv. ch. 6]: 


Vixque merum capiunt grana quod intus habent, 
and one also from Goethe: 


Lastende Traube 

Stiirzt ins Behalter 

Drangender Kelter, 

Stiirzen in Bachen 

Schiumende Weine. 
—Faust. 


No one in his senses, however, unless he had some 
theory to support, could mistake the meaning in these 
and similar instances. And yet, in company with Dr. 
‘Kerr, all the leading colaborers in the same cause seize 
exultingly upon them, imagining that therein lies an im- 
movable foundation for their theory that oivog is a ge- 
neric term, and may be legitimately used of grape-juice 
while unfermented. Professor Stuart labored hard on 
this point in his day, and Dr. Lees asserts, quite magiste- 
rially, that ‘Wine, primarily expressed the relatzon of 
‘liquid offspring of the vine cluster;’ but it does not, 
never did, nor, in the nature of things, ever can mark 
out the later, and for thousands of years obscure, rela- 
tionship of fermentation” | Prelzm. Dzs.]. If Dr. Lees 
had given some instances from Orpheus or Muszus, or 
even from Homer and Hesiod of this attested “ primarily 
expressed relation,” his argument might have had some 
weight. As the truth stands, however, the eardzest ref- 
erences to olvog in Greek literature are manifestly to a 
fermented liquor. ‘The first reference to it in the /zad 
|i. 462 | describes it as aiSona oivor, “ ruddy or sparkling, 
wine ;” and the second [iii. 246], olvoy edppova, “ cheer- 
ing or merry-making wine.” What the intoxicating, 
yea, even maddening, properties of Homer's vivo were, 
when too freely indulged in, may be seen in the Odyssey 
[xviii. 330, 390]. Homer’s heroes also are represented 
as drinking their wine mixed with water, which is an un- 
mistakable evidence that it was fermented, and which the 
concurrent testimony of antiquity affirms to have been 


/ 
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a most ancient custom, and a sign of civilisation. To 
drink wine dxpatoc, or unmixed, was to ‘drink like a 
Scythian,” ¢.e., like a barbarian. “The custom of di- 
luting wine can be traced up to the earliest periods, and 
its origin is referred to Amphictyon, who learned it from 
Bacchus” [Becker’s Charzcles, p. 334]. 

Where the “obscure relationship” mentioned exists 
it would moreover be difficult to point out, except in the 
imagination of Dr. Lees. Every standard Greek lex- 
icon which we have been able to consult* defines oivog 
as the product of fermentation, primarily and mainly 
of the juice of the grape, and zz mo tnstance other- 
wise, except as already mentioned. [Aedx0g was the 
word used by the Greeks for must, or unfermented 
grape juice, and as synonymous or interchangeable with it ° 
olvog was never used. In every Semitic tongue, more- 
over, as already shown, the leading words for wine point 
etymologically to the work and product of fermentation. 

Of the 33 times of its use in the New Testament 
oivog occurs six times figuratively, as in Rev. xvi. 19, 
“The cup of the wine of Divine wrath,” and once possibly 
[ Rev. vi. 6] it is used in connection with oil by prolepsis of 
the maturing products of the year. In every other in- 
stance, in so far as anything can be discovered to the 
contrary from the several contexts, the word has its 
simple and ordinary meaning. The Peshito Syriac follows 
the Greek closely in using the word Chamro, the Vetus 
Latina the word Vzxum, and the Coptic the word Hér. 
In the Gospels it is classed with “‘ strong drink,” Olxepa, 
as forbidden to be used by John the Baptist, where the 
reference is manifestly to it as an intoxicating liquor; 
and in the Epistles there is no mistaking the meaning of 
the assertion, ‘It is good not to drink wine whereby 
thy brother stumbleth,” or the injunction not to ‘be 
drunk with wine, wherein is excess.” 


* Wein, Ausgepresster und gegohrener Traubensaft—pressed out, and fermented 
grape juice (Passow). 

Wine, the fermented juice of the grape. 2. Also the fermented juice of apples, 
pears, etc. (Liddell and Scott). 

Wine, also a kind of beer made from wheat ; also the name was given to liquors 
made from the juices of several fruits, as cider (Donnegan). 
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The advocates of the two classes of wine theory, how- 
ever, adopt the same logical processes in dealing with 
the New as with the Old Testament writings. Thus 
in speaking of the miracle at Cana, after stating that 
wine is nothing else than water having in solution the 
sugar, spice, and gluten which form grape-juice—z.c., 
simply must, Dr. Samson says, ‘“‘ The wine made was 
manifestly the simplest product of the grape, as is indi- 
cated by the exclamation of the governor of the feast on 
tasting it, ‘Every man at the beginning doth set forth 
good wine, and when men have well drunk, then that 
which is worse; but thou has kept the good wine until 
now.’’’ In other words, we are to understand from the 
whole tenor of Dr. Samson’s reasoning that oivog was not 
oivog at all in that instance, although called so by the 
Evangelist, but yAedxos—‘‘ the simplest product of the 
grape.” Asa matter of fact, however, it was in no sense 
a product of the grape, any more than our first father 
Adam was a product or descendant of a previous human 
ancestor. It was a adzstznct and separate creation—a 
work of omnipotence, wrought in attestation of Curist’s 
Divinity, and as a means of ‘setting forth His glory.” 
That it differed from ordinary wine, however, except 
in its excellence of quality, is mere assumption, and 
directly in the face of the governor’s commendation 
honestly understood. Certainly, unless we are to be- 
lieve that our Lorn played a trick, and that all were de- 
ceived, we must believe that it was wine, good wINE, the 
BEsT which up to that time had been drunk at that wed- 
ding feast. 

Dr. Lees states in this connection, ‘‘ The process of 
fermentation is one of decay, and it is not probable that 
it would have been imitated, or its results realised by 
the fiat of the Saviour. In all fermentative action vital 
growth is arrested, organised matter is disintegrated, 
and a retrogression ensues. It is a passage from more 
complex to more elementary form—in fact, from diet to 
dirt.” . . . “It is against the principle of scriptural 
and moral analogy to suppose that the Saviour exerted 
His supernatural energy in bringing into being a kind 
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of wine which had been condemned by Solomon and the 
prophets as a ‘mocker’ and defrauder, and which the 
Ho ty Sprrrir had selected as an emblem of the wrath of 
the Almighty,” But what if our Lorn previous to the 
Incarnation, as the I AM, the head of Gonp’s covenant 
flock under the old dispensation, prescribed in sacrificial 
offerings the use of the very same oivos or Yayzx of which 
Solomon speaks disparagingly—that is, when it becomes 
a means of dissipation, through long tarrying thereat ? 
The proof that such was the case has been abundantly 
given, and it lies, and ever will lie, clear and distinct on 
the sacred page for anyone who is competent and cares 
to examine it. The passage of glewkos into ozmos may 
be, in Dr. Lees’ judgment, ‘‘a passage from diet to dirt,” 
and its use thereafter ‘‘ against the principle of scriptural 
and moral analogy,” but it never HAS BEEN, and it NEVER 
CAN BE PROVED, that two kinds of wine, opposite in nat- 
ure and character, were used by the Jews under the 
one name of Yayzx. The logic, therefore, of the argu- 
ment is worthless, and the underlying assumptions are 
derogatory reflections upon the wisdom of Gop in His. 
dealings with His ancient covenant people. 

In treating of our Lorn’s assertion touching the supe- 
rior excellence of old wine, Drs. Lees and Samson alle- 
gorise the passage with its contextas they do that troub- 
lesome:verse, Hosea iv. 11. The latter. says, “Luke 
records [v. 39] an added illustration of Curist’s princi- 
ple: ‘ No man having drunk old’-the word wine being 
understood—‘ straightway desireth new ;’ the idea being 
that neither the Jewish Pharisees, nor even the disciples 
of John, accustomed to the Old Testament dispensation, 
were prepared at once, ‘ straightway’ to appreciate fully 
the principle of the New Testament.” And as illustrat- 
ing the lengths to which hobby-riding will carry men 
sometimes, we give the following: “ Luke’s mention [vii. 
33, 34] of John’s abstinence from wine, and especially of 
abandoned women as the ‘ sinners ’-who were sometimes 
at the table where He feasted [vii. 37] shows, as the best 
interpreters have agreed, that the charge that Curist 
drank intoxicating wine was as unfounded as the charge 
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that He was sensual and lascivious. To argue that Jesus 
must have drunk intoxicating wine, because He was at a 
table where wine was drunk, compels also the admission 
that He yielded also to gluttony and lust.” Now this is 
a dreadful sentence, and the dictates of charity compel 
us to hope that the author did not weigh his thoughts, 
or realise what he was writing. When, and where is it 
ever stated that “ abandoned women ” were “‘ sometimes 
at the table where He feasted” ? Which one of the 
Evangelists has even alluded to His presence at a Bac- 
chanalian entertainment? Turning to the reference 
given, we find that on one occasion, when eating ina 
Pharisee’s house, a poor, sin-weary penitent, loathing 
her sin with its degradation, and learning of His presence 
there, came and “‘stood at His feet, behind Him, weep- 
ing, and began to wash His feet with tears, and did 
wipe them with the hairs of her head.” And yet, if Dr. 
Samson’s language means anything, it means that this 
“abandoned woman ” was equally with Himself a guest 
at the Pharisee’s table ! 

Butwhoare “the best interpreters” that have “agreed” 
in maintaining the horrible inference and xox seguztur sug- 
gested? The real truth is, that right here lies one main 
weakness in the whole theory advocated by these gen- 
tlemen, and one of the most unanswerable arguments 
against it, viz., that its origin is comparatively but of 
yesterday. No recognised scholar and interpreter of 
Gop’s Word, patristic, medizval, or modern, in any 
branch of the Catholic Church, has ever advocated the 
views contended for. The same is equally true of the 
ablest writers among the different Protestant bodies ; 
and when Dr. Samson states, as he does [p. 235], that 
“Luther was as earnest as any modern advocate for ab- 
stinence as for temperance,” and that he saw “ unfer- 
mented wine in the cup of both the ancient Jewish and 
the Primitive Church,” he states what is unqualifiedly 
false. Indeed, this ‘“‘ epoch of exegesis,” with its ‘‘ two 
classes of wine” theory, commenced only in the earlier 
half of the present century, and the decades of its 
active advocacy can be counted on the fingers of one hand. 
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The crucial point of the whole argument, however, 
turns upon the question, ‘‘ What was the ‘fruit of the 
vine’ which our Lord used in instituting the Sacra- 
ment?” Now, if it could be shown that two kinds of 
grape-juice, fermented and unfermented, were in use 
among the Jews, then it might perhaps be legitimately 
argued that He would use the kind which would be the 
least liable to be abused. Or, if it could be proved that 
the Mosaic legislation included the fermented juice of 
fruits in the prohibition of things leavened, then the 
question might be regarded as settled beyond the need 
of controversy. But as regards the former of these sup- 
positions, we have already abundantly shown that not a 
particle of evidence has come down to us in Jewish lit- 
erature, sacred or profane, that there was any such prep- 
aration of grape-juice known, or in use, as unfermented 
wine. With regard to the latter supposition, notwith- 
standing a large amount of special pleading to the con- 
trary, the evidence is abundant to show that the juice of 
the grape, in any condition, formed no part of the Mosaic 
prohibition. 


Dr. Lees asserts, however |p. 28]: ‘“ The prohibition 
against the presence of ferment, and the use of all fer- 
mented articles, is very severe. . . . No plea that 


would exempt fermented liquors from the sweep of this 
prohibition can be sustained without ignorantly assuming 
a difference that does not exist, and ascribing the same 
ignorance to the lawgiver of Israel.” Again [p. 280] : 
‘“Obedience to the Mosaic law required the absence 
of all fermented articles from the Passover feast. The 
law forbade seorv—yeast, ferment, whatever could excite 
fermentation. . . . Fermented grape-juice must, 
therefore, by the necessity of the case, have been equally 
interdicted with fermented bread. . . . We here 
reach the last pinch of the argument, Did the Saviour 
understand the law, or did He not? Did He observe 
the law, or break it? If He used fermented liquor, He 
must either ignorantly or intentionally have broken it. 
And reverence for their Master ought surely to lead 
Christians to the conclusion that the cup He blessed and 
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gave to His disciples contained nothing which the law 
of Moses had interdicted.” 

A careful examination of the original words used by 
Moses will enable us to judge how correct these asser- 
tions are. The leading word is yan, chamétz, sour, or 
soured bread, and it is found 11 times in the canoni- 
cal Scriptures, 10 times in the writings of Moses in 
connection with the Passover, and once [Amos iv. 5] 
where the reference is manifestly to ordinary sour or 
leavened bread. /z every iustance, as the contexts 
show,* the reference is ‘to bread, and to nothing else. 
From this root also comes the word nz, mechmetzeth, 
a Hiph. part., used in two instances [Ax. xii. 19, 20] 
and translated “leavened.” Another word, "8, seor, is 
also used, which occurs five times, and zz every instance, 
as the subjoined passages show, synonymously with 
chamétz. ‘‘ Seven days shall ye eat unleavened bread 
(7589, matzoth, t.e., sweet cakes or wafers made from 
flour and water), even the first day ye shall put away 
leaven, seoy, out of your houses: for whosoever eateth 
leavened bread from the first day until the seventh day, 
that soul shall be cut off from Israel” [Ax. xii. 15]. 
““Seven days shall there be no leaven, seor, found in 
your houses: for whosoever eateth that which is leav- 
ened,” etc. [/. xii. 19]. ‘‘ Unleavened bread shall be 
eaten seven days; and there shall be no leavened 
bread, chamétz, be seen with thee, neither shall there 
be leaven, seov, seen with thee in all thy quarters” | Ax. 
xili. 7]. ‘ When any will offer a meat-offering unto the 
Lord, his offering shall be of fine flour.” . . . ‘No 
meat-offering which ye shall bring unto the Lord shall 
be made with leaven, chamétz, for ye shall burn no 
leaven, seov, nor any honey in any offering of the Lorp 
made by fire” [Zev7¢. ii. 1, rr]. ‘‘ And there shall be no 
leavened bread, seor, seen with thee in all thy courts 


* Tt is not necessary to be a Greek or Latin scholar in order to be able to test the 
truth of the assertion here made. With the help of a concordance or a good reference 
Bible every instance where the words “‘leaven” and ‘‘leavened’? occur can readily 
be found. For the convenience of those who have no concordance we give the 
places : Ex. xii. 15 ; xili. 3, 75 xxiii, 18 ; xxxiv. 25 ; Levit, iL. 11 5 Vi. 10:3) vil. 137 
xxiii. 17; Deut. xvi. 3 ; Amos iv. 5. 
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seven days” [Deut. xvi. 4]. These passages, with those 
referred to above, are all the instances in which the 
words chamétz and seor are found, and nothing but a 
perverted ingenuity could discover a reference to wine 
or any other liquor in any of them. 

In the face of it all, however, Dr. Less has the 
effrontery to use the all but blasphemous language 
above quoted, and also to say in addition: “It might 
seem superfluous to raise the question whether £Lamaiz 
includes liquids as well as solids, since it is equivalent to 
asking whether fermentation is itself or something else.” 
It might have been well if Dr. Lees, in the first place, 
had learned to spell the word correctly ; and had then 
given some instances of its use in connection with the fer- 
mentation of liquors. This, however, he has not done, 
and could not do for two reasons—no such instance 
exists; and, as will hereafter be shown, the words 
which describe the fermentation of liquors differ etymo- 
logically from those used for the leavening of bread. 

At the original institution of the Passover, as recorded 
by Moses, there is no allusion to drinking whatever. 
The prohibition, as already shown, was confined ex- 
clusively to the eating of soured or leavened bread. 
And the reason for the ordinance lies upon the face of 
the narrative. The urgency of Israel's departure from 
bondage necessitated the use of matzoth, or unleavened 
cakes. As we read | x. xil. 39]: ‘“ And they baked un- 
leavened cakes of the dough which they brought forth 
out of Egypt, for it was not leavened: because they 
were thrust out of Egypt, and could not tarry, neither 
had they prepared for themselves any victual.” This 
necessity, with the attendant circumstances, became the 
occasion for the institution of a memorial ordinance; but 
it was an ordinance referring purely to the manifested 
power, mercy, and goodness of Jehovah. Of the truth 
of this we may find sufficient proof in the direction 
given by Moses for the perpetuation of the service after 
the people had become established in the promised 
land: ‘‘ Unleavened bread shall be eaten seven days,” 
etc. ‘And thou shalt show thy son in that day, saying, 
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This is done because of that which the Lorp did unto 
me when I came forth out of Egypt. And it shall be 
for a sign unto thee upon thy hand, and a memorial 
between thine eyes, that the Lorn’s law may be jin thy 
mouth: for with a strong hand hath the Lorp brought 
thee out of Egypt. Thou shalt, therefore, keep this 
ordinance in his season from year to year” [E-. xii. 
7-10]. 

But might not the use of wine have been included in 
the prohibition, even though not expressed ? Professor 
Stuart reasons : ‘“‘ As the word eating is in cases without 
number employed to include a partaking of all refresh- 
ments at a meal, that is, of the drinks as well as the 
food, the Rabbins, it would seem, interpreted the com- 
mand just cited as extending to the wine as well as ‘to 
the bread of the Passover” [Bzblz0. Sac., 1843, p. 
507|. Ifthe ‘‘ cases without number ” here mentioned 
have reference to a loose way of speaking in social inter- 
course generally, the point may be granted. But if the 
reference is to the ordinary modus loguendz of the Script- 
ures, the assertion is incorrect. ‘‘ To eat bread” at an 
ordinary meal might, of course, imply a partaking of such 
food, both solid and liquid, as was provided on such oc- 
casions, as in Gez. xliil. 25. When the act of “ eating,” 
however, is described, the thing eaten is mentioned, as 
in Gen. ii. 16; Ax. xii. 4; Fudg. xiv. 9. Or if liquids 
in any form are partaken of, the fact is also stated, as in 
Perea e700 Me Ay 1318p isaz. xxi. 13. The:Passs 
over solemnity, strictly speaking, however, was not a so- 
cial meal, but a religious ordinance of strict obligation, 
with ritual ceremonies minutely prescribed. All the sub- 
stances specified were such as could be partaken of only 
by eating: a lamb, bitter herbs, and unleavened cakes. 
The lamb was to be a yearling male, without blemish. 
It must be roasted whole, and eaten without the break- 
ing of abone, etc. Had the drinking or non-drinking of 
wine been in any way contemplated, it is very strange, 
to say the least, that it is in no way alluded to. In- 
deed, Professor Stuart himself admits, a few lines below 
the passage quoted, ‘“‘I am disposed to believe that the 
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original precept of Moses had reference only to the bread 
of the Passover, and not to any drink that might be 
used. In fact, not one word is said about any drink on 
that occasion when it was first instituted.” 

The whole confusion, in fact, arises from the assump- 
tion that the leavening of bread, fer se, being, as is main- 
tained, a process of corruption—“ rotting albumen ”— 
and hence symbolical of evil, underlay and furnished the 
main reason for the establishment of this ordinance. 
Indeed Dr. Lees asserts [page 29], ‘‘ The principal rea- 
son must be sought in that association of ideas by which 
ferment and fermented things are regarded as symboli- 
cal of moral corruption and disorder.” But at that time 
there is not a particle of evidence to show that any 
‘such association of ideas ” existed. Itis true that sub- 
sequently the word 79m, chamétz, as the verbal root, 
furnished certain derivative forms which were used 
metaphorically in that way. In /s. lxxi. 4, the word 
yan, chométz, a participial derivative is used of a “ cruel 
man; ” and in /sazah i. 17, the cognate word pian, cha- 
motz, is used passively of one “‘oppressed.” That there 
was any such metaphorical reference intended, however, 
in the institution of the Passover, is pure assumption. 
Neither directly nor indirectly can any such reference be 
found there, and the fact that both our Lorp and S. Paul 
used the word “leaven” thus figuratively, rightly con- 
sidered, in no way fastens such a reference upon the 
original institution. Moses has stated the real reason 
as above given. It is clear, rational, and sufficient. 
To add others from ‘association of ideas” to which 
there is no allusion whatever on the sacred page for 
centuries afterward,* is to allow imagination and prej- 


udice to play a trick upon the understanding, and to 


compromise the cause of truth. 


* The fact that leaven was forbidden in the meat-offerings, in no way militates 
against the position here taken. Honey was also forbidden to be offered, and evi- 
dently for thesame reason. And many fanciful explanations have been given, both 
by Jewish and Christian writers. Philo says, with regard to the honey, it was for- 
bidden, ‘‘ perhaps, because the bee which collects it is not a clean animal, inasmuch 
as it derives its birth, as the story goes, from the putrefaction and corruption of dead 
oxen, just as wasps spring from the bodies of horses.’? ‘‘ But Maimonides seems to 
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Another point of considerable moment should also be 
taken into consideration in connection with this subject, 
viz., the lack of accurate scientific knowledge on the 
part of Old Testament writers. The assumption that 
the leavening of bread was known then, as now, to be 
chemically identical with the fermentation of liquors, is 
absurd. Chemistry as a science, in most of its higher 
departments, dates comparatively from yesterday. As 
evidence, however, on this point, we may call attention 
to the root-meaning of the words used, all being based, 
in accordance with the genius of Semitic tongues, upon 
phenomenal or sensible peculiarities, ¢.¢., chamétz ety- 
mologically means “‘¢o de aczd,” hence aczdzty, something 
pungent to the taste, sourvness. From this root-meaning 
comes also the word yah, chdmetz, vinegar, that which | 
has become sour. Seov, in like manner, is derived from 
an obsolete root, which Gesenius regards as identical in 
origin with our own word sour. “In Western languages,” 
he says, ‘‘ we find from the same stock, Germ. in Ottfr., 
saur ; Anglo-Saxon, sur; German, sauer ; English, 
sour. Hence, "8, seoy, leaven.” Taken in connection 
with its cognate, "Nw, saar, ‘to become full and turgid, 
to swell up or out,” we get the idea of inflation, puffing 
up, as in the rising or swelling of leavening. But these 
characteristics are found united in many kinds of leavened 
bread. The common black bread of Germany is made 
sour designedly. As an illustration of our Lorn’s para- 
ble of the leaven hid in the meal, it is customary to use, 
for the purpose of leavening, a piece of the saueréezg, 
or sour dough from the previous baking. This, under 
the arranged conditions, raises the bread, and secures 
also the presence of seor, sourness. In fact, in all lands, 
as every good housekeeper is aware, if the heating, 
swelling process is continued too long, even when or- 
dinary yeast is used, the result will be a batch of sour 
bread. 


me to have given the best account of this in his More Nevochim [par. iii., cap. 46], 
where he saith, Gop prohibited this to root out the idolatrous customs of those days, 
as he found in the books of the Zabii, who ‘offered to their gods no bread but leav- 
ened.’”? And, ‘‘there was scarce any god among the heathen to whom honey was 
not offered ” [Bp. Patrick, Zevd¢. ii. 11]. 
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The fermentation of wine, however, phenomenally con- 
sidered, occupied in the Semitic mind a somewhat differ- 
ent plane. Both the leading words Yayzz and Chemer 
are derived from the boiling, bubbling appearance of 
the grape-juice while undergoing fermentation—the im- 
mediate result of which was Not sEor. Chemically 
considered, the leavening of bread and the fermentation 
of wine may be identical; but it would be antedating 
scientific investigations and discoveries to ascribe to a 
Jew in the time of Moses or of David a knowledge that 
both processes came from “rotting albumen”! The 
probabilities as suggested by these etymological consid- 
erations are, that the ordinary leavened bread of the 
Hebrews, like that of the Germans at the present time, 
was sour. But therr wine was not. The wines of 
Judea, like those of all warm countries, were sweet and 
palatable, ‘‘ making glad the heart of man.” Before 
such wine could become seoyv—soured or “sick wine,” 
chometz—it must pass through another fermentation, 
the acetous, whereby a further chemical change is ef- 
fected. 

Maintaining then, as we certainly may, that the use of 
wine formed no part of the Divine prohibition in con- 
nection with the Passover solemnities, it must have come 
from later ecclesiastical legislation, if any such prohibi- 
tion existed. Was this the case? Professor Stuart in 
the same article says: 


When the Jewish custom began of excluding fermented wine 
from the Passover feast, is not known. That the custom is very 
ancient ;that it is even now almost universal ; and that it has been 
so for time whereof the memory of man runneth not to the con- 
trary, I take to be facts that cannot be fairly controverted. 3 
I cannot doubt that YM in its widest sense was excluded from 


the Jewish Passover, when the Lord’s Supper was first instituted ; 
for I am not able to find evidence to make me doubt that the cus- 
tom among the Jews of excluding fermented wine, as well as 
bread, is older than the Christian era. 


From this it is evident Professor Stuart believed that 
at one time, although subsequent to the original institu- 
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tion of the Passover, the drinking of wine was intro- 
duced, and became thereafter the national custom, until 
the further change which he mentions took place. That 
the drinking of wine was introduced and sanctioned by 
ecclesiastical authority we learn from the post-biblical 
writings of the Jews, in which also the reason for the 
custom is stated. But as regards the subsequent change 
in the nature of wine used, nothing whatever is adduced 
by him from ancient authorities in its support. Nor is 
it to be wondered at, when it is considered that there is 
absolutely nothing worth one moment’s consideration to 
adduce ; while the statement may be both controverted 
and denied that the Rabbins with any uniformity inter- 
preted the prohibition as ‘‘ extending to the wine as well 
as to the bread of the Passover; and that the custom 
‘“everl now is (or ever has been) almost universal.” 
This point is one of great moment, and we propose to 
examine it carefully and thoroughly. The Jews as a re- 
ligious people, since before the Christian era, have, or 
they dave not discarded the use of fermented wine at the 
time of their Passover solemnities. What are the facts 
in the case? 

In the 7almud, as Dr. Lightfoot very clearly showed 
two centuries ago, the drinking of wine at the Passover, 
although not viewed as of Divine appointment, was re- 
garded as being in perfect accordance with the general 
spirit of the Mosaic legislation, especially in Dewz. xiv. 6. 
“ The eating of unleavened bread at this time,” he says, 
‘“‘was enjoined by special and express command [/x. 
xii. 18]; but the drinking of wine they added on the 
general principle that a man should cheer up his wife and 
children, and cause them to rejoice at that festival. And 
with what do they cheer them up? With wine. And 
so strenuous are they in this matter that the poorest man 
was required to drink on the Passover evening four 
cups of wine, even though he lived on charity. Nay. 
moreover, if he had no other resources for obtaining so 
much wine he must sell or pawn his tunic, or hire him- 
self out, and thus make sure of the four cups.” Dzserto 
mandato tenebantur ad comestionem pants azymt hoc 
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tempore [Ex. xii. 18]; sed potum vini adjecerunt generals 
principo nixt: Quia oportebat virum lauté excipere 
uxovem et liberos, ut tn hoc convivio hilares essent. Qua 
autem ve eos exhilarabat? Vino. Atgue adeo evant 
in hoc negotto severt, ut vel pauperrimus Israélis 
tenerétur bibere guatuor calices vint hoc nocte, ettamst 
ecleemosynis victitaret: ac st non posset alter tantum 
vine s2bt comparare, vel st cleemosynarum non acciperet 
ad habendos quatuor calices, oportebat eum vendere vel 
oppignorare tunicam suam, aut operam suam elocare pro 
guatuor vint calecebus [Edit. Frankfort., a.D. 1699, p. 
735]. 

What the nature of the wine thus referred to was, is 
no less certain than the fact that its use has been from 
the time ‘when the memory of man runneth not to the 
contrary.” From the same source we also learn: 

(2) That the wine used at the Passover was mixed 
with water, and for the reason given it was too strong, 
sa pin, and hence unfit, without dilution, to be drunk 
in so large a quantity. Also, when mixed with water it 
was considered to be more wholesome, and gave less 
occasion for intoxication. “ Vznmum eorum strenuum 
evat admodum, ad potationem non tdoneum absgue im- 
mixtaagua. . . . tLmmistio agua uniguigue poculo 
contulit ad salubritatem, atgque ad fugam ebrietatis” 
[Vol. ii., p. 380]. It was, moreover, forbidden that grace 
should be said over the cup of blessing until it had been 
mixed with water. “Gemarisie paulopost. Suffragantur. 
Non benedicendum esse super poculum benedic- 
dionts donec itmmusceatur et agua.” And as showing 
that the law of the mixed cup was general, he states that 
in the rubrics of the festival services, where there was 
mention made of wine, the word mdézagu—“ they mix” 
—was always inserted. ‘“ Vulgo aguam immtscuerunt : 
hinc in Rubrica festorum, cum mentio fit de vino, semper 
adhibent vocem "N'A, mtscent et poculum.” 

(6) The permission was granted to drink additional 
wine, if desired, between the second and third cups, but 
not between the third and the fourth. As the Paschal 
eating terminated before the ceremonial drinking of the 
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third cup, and as no limit appears to have been set to 
time or social intercourse, if anyone needed or desired 
more drink while still eating he was allowed to have it. 
Lightfoot cites from the Jerusalem Gemera the reason 
for this practice, which, he says, was “to prevent their 
being drunk.” He cites, also, the explanation given for 
the seeming inconsistency. ‘‘ What prevention could 
this be?” they ask, and give a poor answer, ‘“ Because 
wine at meat maketh not a man drunk, but wine after 
meat does.” 

(c) Inthe Jerusalem 7a/mud it is ordered that the Pass-_ 
over Service should be celebrated with ved wzze—ni7% J. 
And as though to prevent any mistake, or the use of 
anything else, it is also ordered that it is necessary that 
it should look and taste like wine, "N01 DYN IA NW FH, 
upon which order the gloss, by way of explanation, states 
that it should be ved, DIN NT, wt szt vrubzdus. From 
this fact alone it is evident that the wine used was a fer- 
mented liquor ; for the color of the wine comes only from 
the coloring matter contained in the grape skin, which 
is extracted during the process of fermentation.* 

By turning to the Passover Service as still in use 
among the Jews, we may derive some additional facts : 
1, That only leavened bread is ordered to be searched 
for and removed; and, 2, That both yayzx and chimetz 
—vtnegar—are used by rubrical direction. On the first 
page, among the directions for the arrangement of the 
feast, we find the following: 


On the evening precedingthe fourteenth day of the month Nis- 
san, it is requisite for the master of every family to search after 
leavened bread in every place where it is usually kept, gathering 
all leaven lying inhisway. The pieces of leaven which have been 
gathered being carefully secured, are burnt the following morn- 
ing about ten o'clock. 


Then, after the formalities to be observed in removing 


* The color of the wine is dependent on the mode in which the fermentation is 
effected. Red grapes may be made to yield a white wine if the husks of the grapes 
be removed before fermentation begins, as in the preparation of champagne and 
sherry ; but if the skins be left in the fermenting mass, the alcohol, as it is formed, 
dissolves the coloring matter, producing the different shades of red wine [Miller's 
Organic Chemistry, Part III, pp. 187, 188 
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the leaven, we have the direction for preparing the Pass- 
over table as follows: 


The table-cloth being laid as usual, three plates are placed there- 
on; in one put three cakes (generally called mézvos) ; in another 
the shank-bone of the shoulder of lamb and an egg, both roasted 
on coals ; ina third some lettuce and celery, or chervil and parsley, 
and acup of vinegar or salt water; likewise a compound formed 
of apples, almonds, etc., worked up to the consistency of mortar. 

The table being thus formed, every one at table has a glass or 
cup of wine placed before him; for on these nights every per- 
son at table is obliged to drink four glasses of wine, called 
Sipi> Pa5y. The fourcups which are in commemoration of the 
four different expressions made use of at our redemption from 
Egypt, viz.,* ADS] AAR 

APMP) MPSNT1 


Thereupon follows a ceremonial washing of hands 
and the drinking of the first cup or glass of wine, called 
the ‘“‘ wine of sanctification.” Then the master of the 
house ‘‘ takes some parsley or chervil, and dips it into 
vinegar or salt water; and having distributed some to 
everyone at table, they all say the following grace be- 
fore they eat it: ‘‘ Blessed art Thou, O Lorp our Gop,” 
etc. After this follow a number of ceremonies and his- 
torical recitations, or reminiscences of the national origin, 
and subsequent experiences, with comments and ex- 
planations of leading rabbies, closing with the following 
statement of reasons for the ordinance itself, and the 
symbolical meaning attached to the various articles of 
food taken: 


Rabban Gamliel saith that whosoever doth not make mention of 
the three things used on the Passover, hath not done his duty ; and 
these are they : ¢he Paschal lamb, the unleavened cake, and bitter herb. 

The Paschal /amé, which our ancestors ate during the existence 
of the holy temple, what did it denote? It denoted that the Most 
Holy, blessed be He, passed over our fathers’ houses in Egypt ; as 
is said: And ye shall say, It is tne Lorp’s. Passover, because "He 
passed over the houses of the children of Israel in Egypt, when He 
smote the Egyptians, and delivered our houses. 

These wnleavened cakes, wherefore do we eat them? Because there 
was not sufficient time for the dough of our ancestors to leaven 
before the Holy Supreme King of kings, blessed is He, appeared 


* And I will bring forth, and I will deliver, and I will redeem, and I will take. 
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unto them, and redeemed them; as is said: And they baked un- 
leavened cakes of the dough, which they brought out of Egypt; 
for it was not leavened, because they were thrust out of Egypt, and 
could not tarry, etc. 

This dztter herd, wherefore do we eat it ? Because the Egyptians 
embittered the lives of our ancestors in Egypt;asis said: And 
they embittered their lives with cruel bondage, in mortar and 
brick, and in all manner of labor in the field ; all their labor was 
imposed upon them with rigor. 


Then follows the rubrical direction—take the cup or 
glass of wine in the hand and say: 


We therefore are in duty bound to thank, praise, adore, glorify, 
extol, honor, bless, exalt, and reverence Him, Who wrought all the 
miracles for our ancestors andus: for He brought us forth from 
bondage to freedom ; from sorrow to joy ; from mourning into 
holy days ; from darkness to great light ; and from servitude to re- 
demption : and therefore let us chant unto Him a new song, Halle- 
Jujah ! 


Now here be it observed, there is no mention of any 
commemorative signification in this drinking of wine, as 
in the case of eating the lamb, etc., thus proving that it 
formed no part of the original institution. The language 
shows that it was designed as a special act of rejoicing, 
with thanksgiving and praise for the mercies granted, 
and the miracles performed in Israel’s behalf. And be 
it also observed, that the reason given for the eating of 
unleavened cakes, is simply that already stated, and de- 
rived from the express words of Moses. Jewish scholars 
in this particular have manifestly not come as yet upon 
an ‘epoch of exegesis,” in which they have made the 
discovery, that the “ principal reason ” for the establish- 
ment of the ordinance, lies in that ‘‘ association of ideas 
by which ferment and fermented things are regarded as 
symbolical of moral corruption.” 

After this recitation of reasons, with additional thanks- 
givings, they proceed to break and eat the cakes and 
the bitter herbs. The direction for the latter is as fol- 
lows: 


The master of the house then takes some bitter herbs, and dips 
them into the poy, ¢Aaroseth, and says, Blessed art Thou, O 
Lorp our Gop, etc. 
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What, then, is this chavoseth ? It is the compound 
formed of ‘‘ apples, almonds, etc., worked up to the con- 
_sistence of mortar,” already mentioned, one important 
ingredient of which was chdmetz, or sour wine. In 
proof, we transcribe the recipe for making it as given 
by Buxtorf [Zex., p. 831]. After stating that the com- 
pound was made in consistency like mortar, and eaten 
with the bitter herbs in commemoration of the hard 
service endured in Egypt, he says, Sumebant dactylos 
aut ficus arvefactos, vel uvas passulas, et simtlza, et con- 
culcabant ca, ACETOQUE perfundebant, et condimentts con- 
adtebant vel permiscebant instar cementt, et sic vespera 
pasthatis mensa apponebant. Whatever may be imag- 
ined therefore with regard to the nature of the wine used, 
there can be no doubt as to the fact that the acetum 
mentioned was wine-vinegar, made from the fermented 
juice of the grape, or some species of fruit, as vinegar 
made from all kinds of grain was rigorously excluded. 
Nor will it help matters to say that the acetous fermen- 
tation takes away the curse from the vinous ; for, if the 
latter be a ‘‘ process of corruption,” a change ‘“ from 
diet to dirt,” the former is even more so, being a further 
change, not in the line of elevation but of deterioration, 
only one remove from the fermentation of putrefaction ! 

We are now ready with the answer to the question, 
“What was ‘the fruit of the vine,’ which our Lorp 
used in instituting the Sacrament?” It was, we un- 
hesitatingly assert, the ordinary fermented juice of the 
grape, mixed with water, which, in accordance with the 
uniform ecclesiastical usage of the Jews, was drunk at 
the Passover. Nor does the peculiar phraseology fur- 
nish any argument, as is claimed, in favor of an unfer- 
mented liquor. Dr. Samson tells us, notwithstanding, 
“The care with which all these writers [Mad¢. xxvi. 29; 
Mark xiv. 25; and Luke xxii. 18] have used the ex- 
pression ‘ fruit,’ or product of the vine, must be sup- 
posed to have arisen from an emphasis put upon it by 
Curist. The word ‘ gennema,’ both in classic Greek 
and also in the Greek Old and New Testament Script- 
ures, is applied without exception to the zatural prod- 
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uct, as it is gathered and stored.” Had Dr. Samson 
with all his learning gonea little further, he might have 
made the discovery that in using that form of expres- 
sion our Lorp merely quoted the language of the Pass- 
over Service, which in all its essential features was the 
same then as now. That service, as any one upon ex- 
amination can see, abounds in periphrastic expressions, 
é.g., ‘‘ Blessed art Thou, O Eternal, our Gop ! King of 
the Universe, Creator of the radiance of the fire ’—— 
Bsn Thiwa NWa;—“ Blessed art Thou, O Lorn, our Gop! 
King of the Universe, Creator of the fruit of the earth ” 
—25N7 “p NTa. Precisely analogous with this, we find 
the blessing as used over the cup at least four ¢emes— 
“ Blessed art Thou, O Eternal, our Gop! King of the 


Universe, Creator of the fruit of the vine.” 
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If we must accept the theory that the fruit of the vine 
was literally the ‘‘ zatura/l product as it is gathered and 
stored,” by parity of reasoning we must maintain that 
the Passover bread was simply the grain as it is reaped 
and brought in from the field. Such argumentation, | 
need scarcely say, always defeats its own ends. The Pass- 
over occurred six months after the time of grape harvest. 
Wine then used must have been, from the nature of the 
case, as the above extracts prove that it was, a FER- 
MENTED LIQUOR. That grapes were kept and freshly 
pressed, especially for use at that time, or that heathen 
methods of preserving #us¢ unfermented were resorted 
to, is a “ fond imagination,” having no ground of proof 
whatever to rest upon, and standing in direct opposition 
to abundant and incontrovertible evidence to the con- 
trary. 

And so matters stand in Jewish practice to-day, not- 
withstanding the assertion of Professor Stuart, and the 
persistent endeavors on the part of later writers to prej- 
udice the cause of truth in this matter. Lack of space 
forbids much to be said here. And it is not needed. 
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The following extracts from Dr. Moore's able article 
[Presbyterian Review, January, 1882], who collected 
abundant evidence on this point, will suffice. The ex- 
tracts were called out in answer to letters of inquiry 
made by him. Dr. F. Delitzsch, of Leipzig, a Hebrew 
scholar of world-wide reputation, and thoroughly verséd 
in Jewish literature and customs, ancient and modern, 
writes : 


What Moses Stuart affirms in the 27d. Sac., 1843, p. 508, is in- 
correct. The wine of the Passover has at all times been ferment- 
ed wine, which, according to the prevalent custom, was mixed 
with water. 


Professor C. W. Palotta, of Vienna, an Israelite by 
birth, and competent in every respect to give testimony, | 
writes : 


To my knowledge the question of the lawfulness of fermented 
wine at Easter has never been started by any Jewish doctor. No 
strict Jew drinks any other than wine mop 5% (pesach) at the 


Passover ; but this simply means that the wine has been manufac- 
tured under Jewish supervision. Among the many thousands of 
bottles of Passover wine sold at Vienna every year, there has never 
been one of unfermented juice. , 


The Rev. D. Edward, of Breslau, another compe- 
tent witness and scholar, writes: 


In all my intercourse and negotiations with Jews for nearly for- 
ty years, and in all my acquaintance with their literature, I have 
never metan allusion to any such practice as the use of unferment- 
- ed wine at their feasts or in the temple libations. The one rule 
they insist upon since the Captivity is, that the Jews beware of 
nesekh (702), wine prepared by Christians. Their wine must be 


gathered and prepared by Jews, and have a certificate as ceremo- 
nially clean. If there had been any rule about the use of unfer- 
mented wine, there would have been as much /7/pul (rabbinic dis- 
putation) about it as would have filled volumes. 


In addition to the above, the same writer sent the fol- 
lowing declaration form the Rabbis of the Jewish Theo- 
logical Seminary of Breslau, who are regarded as the 
most learned Jews in Germany : 
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Ingegohrener Wein (Must) wird nicht als Wein betrachtet, un 
wirde der Pfcht Wein am Pesach-abende zu trinken nicht geniigen— 
Unfermented wine (Must) is not regarded as wine, and would not 
suffice for the fulfilment of the duty to drink wine on the Passover 
eve. 


*The Rev. J. H. Bruehl, Superintendent of the Jewish 


Operative Institution, London, writes : 


So far as can be seen from the Talmud, the Jews of our Saviour’s 
time had no hesitation whatever about fermented wine at the Pass- 
over. Not vinous, but farinaceous fermentation was prohibited. I 
do not know of any unfermented real wine. In countries which 
do not produce wine the stricter Jews, especially those of the 
poorer classes, use both for the Sabbath and the Passover raisin 
wine. 


To these testimonies from abroad may be added the 
following from two of the best known Israelites and 
scholars in the United States—Dr. Isaac M. Wise, of 
Cincinnati, editor of the American Israelite and Debo- 
vah, and Dr. G. Gottheil, Rabbi of Emmanuel Temple, 
New York. The former states: 


All Jews at all times have used at the Passover, not only wine 
and cider, but also vinegar made of wine or of fruz¢. In all Jewish 
ceremonies, as marriages, circumcisions, the beginning and close 
of the Sabbath, the feast of Passover, wine—fermented wine and 
not szust—has been, as it is still, in use. 


Dr. Gottheil writes: 


It is proper to use fermented wine at the Passover. That is the 
rule. Unfermented is permitted in case the former cannot be ob- 
tained, or is forbidden from sanitary reasons. So it is with mead, 
raisin wine, and spiced wine. Where these are not obtainable, any 
other beverage which takes the place of wine in the customs of the 
country may be used. These are concessions made to the force of 
circumstances. Zhe law treats invariably of wine in the ordinary 
sense of the word ; and that it is supposed to possess the intoxicating 
property is clear from the precept that the celebrants of the Pass- 
over are forbidden to drink of the wine between the prescribed 
cups at certain portions of the ritual, lest their minds should get 
clouded and thereby unfit to perform the ceremonies and recite 
the prayers with proper devotion. . . . Paschal wine is fer- 
mented grape juice which has been carefully kept from contact 
with leaven. I was reared in strictly orthodox surroundings, and 
have had, besides, ample opportunities of observing the customs 
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of my brethren in many lands; yet, I never heard it so much as 
questioned that fermented wines are lawful for use, and I am quite 
at a loss to account for the positive assertions to the contrary by 
M. Noah and the late Professor M. Stuart. It was by Christians, 
and not by Jews, that this discussion was started. The Rabbis did 
not fear that the use of the cup under religious sanction would 
turn the faithful into drunkards, and experience has proved that 
they were not mistaken. 


With this has been the concurrent opinion and prac- 
tice of the Church under the New Dispensation from 
the beginning; although Dr. Samson, with his usual 
acumen in perverting the truth, asserts [p. 171]: ‘‘ The 
early Christian interpreters, studying Curist’s meaning 
in the land where He spoke, and while the Greek of His 
day was still its language, mention, as if no one then 
thought otherwise, that Jesus used this expression (fruit 
of the vine) because the consecrated cup at the Supper 
contained the fresh juice of the grape, as distinct from 
the wine, its artificial product.” We scarcely know how 
to understand a man who can make such an assertion, 
or restrain indignation at such an unblushing perversion 
of truth. His whole argument from the testimony of the 
early Church, in fact, furnishes a sad comment upon 
human perversity, in making the worse appear the better 
reason in order to bolster up a favorite theory at any 
cost. 

That the wine used by the Corinthian Church was in- 
toxicating is manifest. So clear a case indeed is it, that 
Dr. Lees makes every effort to show that weStvo in this 
place does not mean to be intoxicated, but to be gorged. 
He translates thus, “‘xai dg wév med, b¢ dé weSter—and 
one indeed is hungry, but another is overfed = gorged.” 
This explanation he also tells us “has been adopted by 
the whole body of expositors, ancient and modern.” 
Query, What could our translators of 1611 have been 
about if such is the case? And we find that the revisers 
of 1881, notwithstanding their well-known cacoéthes 
mutandt, have repeated the same blunder, for once at 
least (for the sake of variety perhaps) using the very 
same words, “one is hungry, and another is drunken.” 
Yea, all the leading translators, both ancient and modern, 
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have done the same thing. The Vulgate renders the 
word by ebrzus, drunken. The Peshito Syriac by jes 
=as already seen in its root form to the Hebrew 77, 
the meaning of which, according to Gesenius, is ‘“ éo 
drink to the full, to be sated with drink, drenched, as 
22v, to be sated with food.” The Coptic in like manner 
renders by the word netesds, petthtkhz, which is trans- 
lated uniformly in Wilkin’s version by edrzus. Wycliffe 
translates, ‘‘And sothely anothir is hungrie, another 
foresoth is drunkyn ;” Tyndale, “ And one is hongrye, 
and another is dronken;” Cranmer, ‘“‘ And one is hon- 
gry, and another is droncken;” The Geneva version 
precisely the same; the Rheims version, ‘‘ And one 
certes is an hungred, and an other is drunke;” Beza, 
“ lic quidem esurit, elle vero ebrius est;” Luther, 
“Und einer ist hungrig, der andere ist trunken.” The 
lexicographers also have some claim to be’ heard, and 
their testimony is clear and consentient. ‘ MeStvo, to 
be drunken with wine, to be drenched, or soaked with, 
steeped in any liquid. II. Metaph. to be drunken or 
intoxicated with passion, pride, etc. Like Lat. inebriari.” 
[Lzddell & Scott.| In the Septuagint, “ weSto, ebrzus 
sum, trriguus sum. Cognate, wedsvoxa, 2nebr2o, enebrior, 
=n.” Schleusner. In the New Testament, “ weStvo, 
to be drunk, to get drunk, to carouse.” odznson. To 
adduce all this evidence on this point, may appear to 
some to be needless—actum agere ; but we desire to 
show how utterly these temperance writers set all evi- 
dence and truth at defiance. What the real testimony 
of the ‘whole body of (reliable) expositors, ancient and 
modern ” is, can easily be imagined. 

That it was wine in its ordinary sense also which S. 
Paul advised Timothy to drink a little of for his stom- 
ach’s sake, is equally certain. Had the Apostle desired 
to have him use unfermented grape juice, why did he 
not take the word which would have expressed his desire, 
without any possibility of misunderstanding ? Why use 
a word which for over a thousand years had described 
uniformly a fermented liquor? After suggesting that 
the passage may be spurious, Dr. Lees says, ‘‘ Nothing 
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is plainer about this advice than that it was meant for 
Timothy alone and for reasons personal to him. ‘ 
He “ would use a little wine,” and as seldom as need 
be, not for gratification, but for medicinal service.” In- 
deed! but no matter how little at a time, or how infre- 
guent the use, the ‘cursed drink” is here conceded to 
have been recommended by an apostle, for the use of 
his disciple and fellow-laborer in the Gospel, as a means 
of good —of health and strength ! 

The Materia Medica of that day has also some im- 
portant testimony to give on this point. Indeed the 
general sentiment of antiquity with regard to the rela- 
tive values and uses of oinos and gleukos, is too well 
known to be disputed. By the Jews, not only was wine 
valued according to its age (‘a new friend isas new 
wine: when it is old thou shalt drink it with pleas- 
ure. | frcelus. Mx. TOMS WSs tees Vom sO) eee 
unfermented state its use was supposed to aggravate, 
if not to cause the affectzo cardzaca. Thus, Buxtorf, 
quoting the Zalmud, Gitizx. cap. 7, translates in an- 
swer to the question, Quid est cardiacus? ‘Is quem © 
mordet sive pungit vinum novum torcularis.’” Doubt- 
less Dr. Samson had come across this fact, hence his 
assertion that gleukos, like new cider, is ‘“‘ an aperient 
used internally.” By the Greeks also the same views 
were entertained, as we learn from Hippocrates and 
others. The statements of Pliny, which bear on both 
sides of the question, show that corresponding views 
were held likewise by the Romans. In Lib. xxiii., chap. 
18, after speaking of the different kinds and qualities of 
must, he states, as a general rule, it may be said that 
it is useless to the stomach—MVustum omne stomacho 
znutile. Shortly after he states also that it causes 
pains in the head, and is useless for throat troubles— 
Capitis dolores factt, e¢ gutturt tnutile. In chap. 22 
he proceeds to speak of the different uses of wines with 
the attendant benefits and evils. By wine, he says, 
the natural powers, the blood and the complexion are 
nourished— V2zno0 aluntur vires, sanguts, colosque hom- 
enum ; by moderate use the nerves are benefited, but 
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taken in large quantities they are injured; in like 
manner also the eyes—Vino modico nervi juvantur, 
coprostore leduntur ; sic et oculi ; the stomach also is 
reinvigorated, appetite for food is incited, sadness and 
care are blunted, and sleep is secured—Stomachus re- 
creatur, appetentia ciborum invitatur ; tristitca et cura 
hebetatur ; somnus conciliatur. ; 
Passing then to caps. 24 and 25, he treats of the uses 
of wines in sickness, and in the opening of the latter 
chapter he asserts that for this affectzo cardiaca, or trou- 
ble in and about the stomach, wine is the sovereign 
remedy—Cardzacorum morbo unicam spem in vino esse 
certum est. A few lines further on he also says that 
for weakness of the stomach, and for indigestion, wine 
should be given—.Sz dzssolutio stt stomachi, dandum ; 
et st ctbus non descendat. To this custom of prescrib- 
ing wine for cardiac trouble Seneca alludes in his Agzs. 
xv. — Brbere et sudare, vita cardiact est — frequent 
draughts being given to induce perspiration ; and by 
Juvenal, also, [Sa¢. v. 32] Cardiaco cyathum numguam 
mixturus amico. Celsus, iil. 19, likewise gives corre- 
sponding testimony, and in cases of weakness of the 
stomach and indigestion, he advises that when the stom- 
ach refuses to retain food to drink a cup of wine, and 
after the lapse of an hour a second cup—.Sz ze zd guz- 
dem mansertt, sorbera vint cyathum, interpositague 
hora, sumere alterum. With these facts before us, and 
the no less important fact of the apostle’s undoubted 
knowledge with regard to these generally recognised 
medicinal uses of wine, to suppose him to have meant 
that Timothy should drink for his stomach trouble a 
little unfermented grape juice, is sublimely ridiculous ! 
We find, moreover, an unassailable argument in the 
fact that the primitive Church uniformly used the mixed 
cup at the Holy Supper, as the Jews did at the Pass- 
over. Inthe middle of the second century, Justin Mar- 
tyr, in his account of Christian worship at that time, 
says: “ To each of those who are present, a portion 
of the Eucharistic bread, and wine, and water are giv- 
en’—rod etyapiotydSévros aprov, xal oivov, xat vdatos 
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[Apol. ii. p. 162]. Irenzus, also, near the close of the 
second century, and Clement of Alexandria (not to men- 
tion others), bear corresponding testimony. Indeed, the 
tradition was universal in the early centuries that our 
-Lorp Himself had instituted the Sacrament in that man- 
ner. Cyprian [Zfzs. 73 ad Cectlium] writes, ddmon- 
ttos nos scias, ut in calice offerendo Dominica traditzo 
servetur, neque aliud fiat a nobis, quam quod pro nobts 
Dominus prior fecerit—ut calix, gut tn commemora- 
Zzonem ejus offertur, mixtus vino offeratur. To this, 
were it necessary, a,mountain of evidence might be 
added from the early liturgies, canons of provincial 
councils, etc. 

And there is absolutely nothing which, rightly con- 
sidered, militates against all this. During the period 
of the six accepted General Councils, a. D. 325, to A.D. 
680, there is no proof whatever that the question of fer- 
mented vs. unfermented wine was ever dreamt of, as had 
been equally the case in the previous centuries. In none 
of the synodal Epistles or Canons of those Councils, is 
the subject alluded to. That there could have been such 
absolute silence as there is, supposing the question to 
have been an open one, is impossible. In Can. XXIV. 
of the Third Council of Carthage, bearing upon the 
Eucharistic elements, there is a reference to-the tradi- 
tional custom of the mixed chalice—UZ¢ zx sacramentzs 
corporis et sanguin~s Domini nihil amplius offeratur, 
guan tpse Dominus traditrt, hoc est panis et vinum 
agua mtxtum. But whence came this tradition? And 
why the universal prevalence of this custom, if unferment- 
ed Eucharistic wine was in existence? Some of the 
Fathers, it is true, give several fanciful reasons there- 
for, but the real reason obviously rests upon the preced- 
ing Jewish custom at the Paschal feast. And why the 
mixed cup was then used has already been shown. A 
Jewish family-head would have found diluted grape 
juice unfermented, rather a weak material with which 
“to cheer up his wife and children” at that annual festi- 
val ! 

In case of necessity, it has, in some instances, been re- 
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garded as lawful to use the fresh juice of the grape. On 
the Festival of the Transfiguration, also, it was customary 
in some places, from a somewhat fanciful reason, to press 
out the grape-juice into the chalice, and use it in -the 
Sacrament. To this use of fresh grape-juice, in case of 
necessity, we find a reference in a note on page 285 of 
the Temperance Bible Commentary, where the attempt 
is made to show that Thomas Aquinas, as a repre- 
sentative of the Roman Church, sanctioned the use of 
must in the Eucharist. Ina quotation of the answer to 
the question, ‘‘ Whether wine of the vine is a proper 
material for use in the Sacrament?” we read, Alustum 
autem gam habet spectem vint—grape juice has the 
specific nature of wine; and he decides [Aquinas], /deo 
de musto potest confict hoc sacramentum—therefore this 
sacrament can be kept with grape juice.” But why 
were the intervening words omitted, in which sweetness 
or pleasant flavor is citedas proving it to be no longer 
crude must—Nam ejus dulcedo attestatur digestzont, 
gue est completio a naturali calore. It would not have 
answered the author’s purpose in the text to which this 
note is appended, to have the legitimate inference drawn, 
that mustum here, like glewkos in Acts ii. 13, was new 
wine, freshly fermented. That gleukos, in Hellenistic 
Greek has such meaning is proved from that passage. 
Hence, Robinson [Lex. New Testament,| renders the 
word, ‘In New Testament sweet wznxe fermented and in- 
toxicating [Acés ii. 13]. That mustum in ecclesiastical 
Latin has also occasionally the same meaning, is shown 
in this passage omitted in the quotation, by the words 
“a naturalt calore,’ which can refer only to the result 
offermentation. Scudamore likewise |p. 771] gives the 
same meaning to the word. “In the Manzpulus Cura- 
torum’”’ he says, “we are also told that the ‘ Cele- 
bration may be in m#ustum,’ by which was understood 
(probably) the fermented juice before it was refined.” 
Similarly, Jacobus a Viatrico, a century before: ‘“ The 
Sacrament may be made of mustum, though it be sweet, 
for it is wine ; but it cannot be made of sour juice of the 
grape, because it is not yet wine.” 
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It will be a hopeless task for any one to cite the 
authority of Aquinas in support of the unfermented-wine 
theory. His whole argument shows that under ordinary 
circumstances grape wine—vznxum vztzs—is the proper, 
and the only proper material to be mixed in the eucharis- 
tic chalice. After making several general statements 
with regard to wine, he asserts that whole grapes pressed 
are not to be used, and that fresh weus¢ is equally forbid- 
den because of its impurity. Mon amen debent uve in- 
tegre hutc Sacramento miscert, guia gam esset rbt alt- 
guid preter vinum. Prohrbetur ettam ne mustum statin 
expressum deuva in caltce offeratur, guia hoc est in- 
decens, propter tmpuritatem mustt. He then makes 
the statement that in case of necessity freshly pressed 
must may be used, and cites in support a somewhat 
doubtful decree of Pope Julius I.: Potest tamen tn ne- 
cessttate fiert : dicitur enim codem Fulto Papa | loc. cit. 
in Arg.] “ Sz necesse fuerct, botrus in calice comprime- 
tur” | Quest. lextv., Art. v., Ed. Neapoli, 1766}. What- 
ever views and practices may have obtained in the earlier 
and middle centuries, the more modern legislation of the 
Roman Church is far more stringent. In the list of 
things which vitiate wholly or in part the matter ofthe 
Eucharist, it is stated that the Sacrament cannot be 
celebrated with wine that has become vinegar, or cor- 
rupted, or that was not made from ripe grapes. Sz 
vinum sit factum penritus acetum, vel penttus putridum, 
vel de uvis acerbis, seu non maturrs expressum, etc. Non 
conficttur Sacramentum. Also, if the Celebration is 
with wine that has begun to sour, or be corrupted, or 
with must freshly pressed, or not mixed with water, the 
Sacrament is administered, but the consecrator is guilty 
of a grave sin—Sz vznum ceperit acescere, vel cor- 
rumpt, . . . vel mustune de uvts tunc expressum vel 
non fuertt.admixta agua, . . . conficitur Sacra- 
mentum, sed conficiens graviter peccat [De Defect., 
tt. v., § 1,2, Missale Romanum, Ed. Rome, 1826]. 

That there were bodies of Christians in the early 
centuries who refused to use wine in the Sacrament is, 
of course, well known. As early as the middle of the 
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second century, Tatian and his followers used water 
instead of wine. Manichean in principle, they rejected 
flesh food and marriage, equally with wine, as inven- 
tions of the devil. And in this fact there is negative, but. 
important evidence that at that time the Eucharist was 
not celebrated with unfermented wine. Had such an 
article been in existence, there was no good reason wh 
those Encratites or Aquiarii; as they were called, should 
not have used it, inasmuch as the reason given by them 
for rejecting wine in the Sacrament was its intoxicating 
properties—/emperantie pretextu vinum refugtebant. 
They did not, however, reject grapes, hence we find S. 
Augustine exclaiming with reference to the same views 
and practices in his day, ‘“‘ What perverseness is this, to 
feel no scruple as to grapes, and yet to call wine the gall 
Orie prince ot darkness be)... They regardt aga 
sacrilege to touch wine, as if it were a creature of the 
evil one, and, therefore, an impure thing, although they 
willingly eat the fruit of the vine” [De Heves., viii. 51 |. 
These and similar notions, however, were held only 
by those who, for other reasons, were regarded as here- 
tics, and cut off from the communion of the Church. In 
short, it was to prevent the introduction of such views 
and practices within the Church itself, that the 51 and 
the 53 of the Apostolic Canons, so called, were framed. 
‘‘ If any Bishop, Presbyter, or Deacon, or any at all of 
the Sacerdotal List, shall abstain from marriage, or 
flesh, or wine (dwov), not for discipline, but be- 
cause he abhors them; forgetting that all things are 
very good; let him amend, or be deposed and cast out 
of the Church. Likewise a layman” [Caz. 51]. “If 
any Bishop, Presbyter, or Deacon will not partake: of 
flesh and wine on festival days, because he abhors them, 
and not on account of discipline, let him be deposed as a 
man who has seared his own conscience, and who is a 
cause of offence to many” [Caz. 53]. 2 
In closing this discussion, which has extended far be- 
yond our original intention, we wish to say, that with 
the questions of partial or total abstinence from ferment- 
ed liquors as a rule of daily life, and of the duty of self- 
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denial under certain circumstances, for weak brethren’s 
sake, our argument has had no connection. They are 
highly important questions in themselves, and are worthy 
of frequent and serious consideration. That intemper- 
ance abounds in high places and in low, with the debase- 
ment and woe thereby occasioned, we are painfully 
aware ; and we fully realise the duty of placing our- 
selves second tonone in the earnest desire and endeavor, 
that all men should live soberly, righteously, and godly 
in this present world. But we deprecate all attempts at 
being wise above what is written, and of professing to 
adopt a standard of‘moral conformity loftier than that ob. 
served by Him whose disciples we claim to be. His 
omniscient eye must have taken in all possible contin- 
gencies in each age and generation, until his final advent 
in judgment; and to suppose that He neglected any 
necessary safeguard, either in His sacramental appoint- 
ments, or in the example of His daily life, is to make an 
arrogant and impious reflection upon His boundless 
wisdom, mercy, and beneficence. Certainly, all attempts 
to press the oracles of revealed truth into the support of 
theories utterly antagonistic to truth can never receive 
His sanction or blessing. A temporary triumph for 
some particular notion or hobby may be obtained, but 
the ultimate and permanent result can be only disaster. 


Epwarp H. Jewett. 


APPENDIX C. 


(LETTERS RECEIVED APTER ELECTROTYPING OF CORRESPONDENCE.) 


{1} 


183 West 6th Street, Oswego, July 27, 1888. 
Rev. Howanp Crosny, D.D. 

Dean Brornen :—B8o far ag Ihave been able to get the time, I have ex. 
aroined the pamphlet on ‘‘the two wines” with great satisfaction, and entirely 
approve of the positions taken therein, so far as I have been able to read it, 

I have no patience with the attempt made by some of the ministers of our 
own Church to palm off on the Communion table some vile composition, which 
is not fit to be drunk anywhere ; certainly not to commemorate the blood of our ' 
Lord Jesus Christ, 

Not lon de was called on to administer the Sacrament in a Congrega- 
tional church, where the ‘‘ stuff” designed to represent wine was go abominable 
I could hardly swallow it, 

i do wish that those who profess and call themselves Christiana would be 
controlled in this matter, not by their own fanatical notions, but by the plain 
teachings of our Saviour, as wellas by the example of the early Church, 

Yours fraternally, W. B. PARMELEE. 


[2] 
Grace Church Rectory, Waterville, N. ¥., July 27, 1888, 


Reverend And Duar Sin :—I received from you, some time ago, a copy 
of Dr. Jewett’s pamphlet, with a request for my ‘‘ opinion as to its merits on 
the question of two wines.” It scems to me to show conclusively that the 
question is not concerning *‘ two wines,” but as to whether we should use wine 
or something else in the celebration of the Eucharist. Our Lord chose and 
appointed the symbola to be used, and it is not for us either to question his 
wisdom or tobreak his commandment, even though we think it to be ‘‘ one of 
the least.” I think it was Coleridge who said, “ It is the man that makes the 
motives, not the motives the man;” and it is evident enough, in the case of 
these perverse disputers about wine, that it is the conclusion that makes the 
reasons, not the reasons the conclusion. The miscalled ‘‘ temperance” agita- 
tion ig a notable instance of the way in which men seek to substitute the being 
righteous overmuch in one point for the keeping of the whole Law, 


Respectfully yours, J, W, HYDE. 


[3] 
60 King Street, New York, July 31, 1888. 


My Dear Docron:—Several years ago I had occasion to study the ‘ two- 
wine” question, for a debate, At that time I examined every word, in the 
Hebrew and in the Greek, pertaining to the subject; my oponent, who had the 
“two-wine” side, was routed, “horse, foot, and dragoons,” and he admitted 
to me, at the close of the debate, that he had no case. The reading of the 
peniphiet of Dr, Jewett only serves to confirm and strengthen the opinion 


yrmed at that time, 
Cordially, A, W. HALSEY. 
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{4] 
Yonkers, July 23, 1888. 


My Dear Dr. Crossy :—I write to place upon paper what I said to you 
by word of mouth—that I quite agree with you that there is no evidence (at 
least, I know of none) of a non-intoxicating wine in the 8. 8. The wine used 
by our Lord was the same substance against whose abuse the Bible contains 


so many warnings. 
Yours cordially, HENRY M. BAIRD. 


{5] 
Mount Vernon, N. Y., July 25, 1888. 


Drar Str:—Some time since I received a pamphlet entitled ‘‘ Communion 
Wine,” by Edward Jewett, S.T.D., also a circular over your signature, asking 
for such a criticism of the views taken by the author as my judgment approved. 
I have also carefully examined the literature of the other side of the question, 
In such an array of opposing scholarship Iam bewildered. It is astonishing 
that these old Greek and Hebrew roots are so prolific. But supposing God’s 
book does speak in tolerating terms of these ancient customs of wine drinking. 
So it does of polygam) and slavery, which the light of a better civilization 
has steadily driven back into outer darkness. I find it difficult to make myself 
believe that Christ turned good water into intoxicating wine, and our scholarly 
oracles severally hear the old languages say that he did and he didn’t, But I 
am inclined to the faith that if in the twilight of the Christian morning he did 
so, were he to come again to a modern wedding, his miracle of holy expediency 
would be to turn the wine into water. 


Very respectfully and truly, I. SIMMONS, 
Pastor of the M. E, Church, Mount Vernon, N. ¥, 
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It should be borne in mind that the signer of the following 
report, Dr. H. I. Bowditch, simply formulated conclusions, 


from which, in the face of the experiences and opinions of his 


correspondents, there was no possible escape. 

Whether Dr. Bowditch himself or his successors in office 
personally still hold the same opinion which is based upon the 
outcome of the investigation of the State Board of Health of 
Massachusetts, need not be ascertained. Unless Dr. Bowditch 
or his successors can offset the powerful array of facts and 
figures contained in the following pages by an equally power- 
ful array of facts and figures from an equally large number 
of equally competent authorities throughout the globe, their 
opinion, if at variance with the within conclusions, will count 
for no more than the unsustained opinion of any ordinary 
mortal, unfamiliar with the subject in question. 

The result of the investigation of the State Board of Health 
of Massachusetts (made in 1870) is supported by the outcome 
of recent systematic inquiries conducted by the Government of 
Switzerland and by learned societies in France, Belgium and 
Germany. It is immaterial, therefore, whether Dr. Bowditch 
has changed his opinion on the subject, as some persons assert, 
or whether he still adheres to his original report. He may 
change Ais opinions; he cannot change the opinions and ex- 
periences of his correspondents and the facts and figures upon 
which his conclusions are based ; nor can he change the cosmic 
laws which are an essential feature of his able work. 


Tue PousuisuErs. 
New York, February, 1888. 
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ANALYSIS OF THE CORRESPONDENCE, 


Ocroper 15, 1871. 
To the members of the Massachusetts State Board of Health. 


GenTLEMEN:—In our Second Annual Report is printed a 
correspondence on the use and abuse of alcoholic stimulants 
among foreign nations, and a comparison of the same with our 
own country in this particular. I think this correspondence is 
unique, not only for the extent of the surface of the globe that 
it embraces, but likewise for the character of our correspond- 
ents. Last year, owing to want of time, the letters were 
printed without comment, except a most imperfect analysis of 
them. 

I have thought that they should receive more attention from 
us, and that all their essential truths or apparent truths should 
be sifted out and brought more clearly into view. I have had 
this end in view while preparing this communication for you. 

I cannot perhaps hope to gain the unanimous consent of the 
Board to all the propositions I may feel justified in laying 


down after a fair consideration of the various letters. But I 


trust you will believe that I have endeavored to get at the 
exact truth. 

In commencing the correspondence as your representative I 
had no other object in view than to get the opinions of able 
correspondents, most of them either American ambassadors to 
different courts or consuls from the American Government 
stationed in all the various important countries of the world to 
which our commerce extends. My questions embraced two 
main ideas. They were put briefly, because I believe that if 
I asked a few questions containing seminal principles, I should 
get ampler responses than if I should ask a greater number, 
which would necessarily require a longer time and perhaps 
much study to answer correctly. 
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The two ideas were, First: to learn the nature and character 
of the stimulants used (if any were so used) by the inhabitants 
of countries to which said correspondents were accredited, and 

the influence of such indulgence on the health and prosperity 
of the people. 

Second: the relative amount of intoxication in said countries 
compared with that known by such correspondents to exist in 
the United States. 

The papers were sent to thirty-three resident American 
ambassadors and one hundred and thirty-two consuls and a few 
other non-official personages and friends whose opinions I 
knew would be of great value if obtained. 

Among these correspondents are many of our most distin- 
guished citizens, some of whom are well known for their 
eminent intellectual and moral qualities. Usually they have 
resided for some years in the places from which they write, 
and are of course generally well acquainted with the habits of 
the people, not only of the cities from which they reply, but 
also with those of the people of the districts or countries in 
which these cities are situated. Most of them write as if they 
knew well the habits of the people, and also those of our own 
nation in reference to the use and abuse of stimulating drink. 
Hence their opinions on that subject are of great value. 


Extent of our Correspondence on the use and abuse of stim- 
ulants. Cosmie View indicated. 


The correspondence virtually embraces the civilized parts of 
the globe. The letters came from forty-nine different places, _ 
7. é., from a little more than one-fourth of those to whom the 
circular was sent, which, with three from this country, made 
fifty-two different “‘ observation stations,” so to speak. I admit 
that this number is too small to allow us to lay down perfectly 
positive laws in regard to the topics suggested. But while 
admitting this much, we may, I think, with equal certainty be 
allowed to jind some hints toward the unravelling and estab- 
lishing of the great laws which govern the vice of drunkenness 
the world over. The laws of nature are marvellous in their 
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wide-spread and sometimes most hidden influence. Looked at 
broadly, they seem to govern all incidents, even those appar- 
ently most subject to the influence of human caprice. 

By the rigor of modern statistical science, we can foretell 
the number of suicides that will be committed during any 
season or part of a season, in any of the great capitals of 
Europe or of this country. This can be said of most if not all 
human events. Can we not, therefore, hope to learn by these 
‘widely spread, if not numerous, data on intoxication, some of 
the laws governing this terrible evil of our race? If we can do 
this, we may be better able to solve that most important ques- 
tion to us of the present hour, viz.: the prevalence of this vice 
and its treatment in Massachusetts. 

The correspondence was begun, in fact, in order to fulfill the 
law of the State, which requires the Board to report from time 
to time whatever information it can obtain upon this vast 
subject. 


Analysis of our Correspondence. 


This correspondence is distributed as follows : — 


From Europe, . : : A - : ; 28 places. 
240) : A : - ; : 3a. 
Africa, Vy Me 
South America, Gara’ 
Canada, . Le 
West India felavhia: aes 
Islands of the Aflantis, : Bes 
Sandwich Islands (Pacific vent), : Wit 
Malta (Mediterranean), Van 
Australia, List’ 
United States,* on 


* In this estimate the valuable correspondence from Massachusetts is considered as a 
unit. 
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Love of Stimulants a Human Instinct. 


The first deduction we can make from this correspondence 
is that this appetite for stimulants is one of the strongest of — 
human instincts. It is seen in every nation, in all quarters of 
the globe. Savage or civilized man alike purchases or makes 
his appropriate stimulant. Nature seems in fact unbounded in 
its liberality in this particular. For wherever on the globe he 
-may be, man finds some means for exhilaration or for soothing 
himself amid the cares and trials that he may meet. Having 
been made a free agent he is permitted to use or abuse this 
bounty, and his own tendency to drink.» Deeply rooted as any 
of the human instincts, this tendency may, if unrestrained by 
conscience, reason and education, bring disaster and often ruin 
in its train. 


It varies under different Influences, Climate, Race, 
Fashion, ete. 


But the tendency to inordinate indulgence and intoxication 
seems to vary with varying climatic law; with the character 
of the race, and according to the fashion or taste that may have 
been modified by centuries of custom or of law; with the 
character of the stimulant used; and finally, with the cul- 
tivation or non-cultivation of the grape. In other words, this 
correspondence seems to indicate that intemperance is gov- 
erned by great cosmic, social and industrial laws. These should 
all be duly considered in any practical treatment of this vast 
evil. 

I will arrange what I have to say on this part of my subject 
under the following heads :— 


1. Intemperance according to isothermal lines. 

2. Intemperance according to race. 

3. Intemperance according to the character of the stimulant 
used. 

4, Intemperance as influenced by the culture of the grape. 


I trust that I shall be able sufficiently to show that each and 
all have important bearings upon the sacred cause of Temper- 
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ance in this State. I am convinced that in all efforts here in 
behalf of that cause, they must be duly weighed, not only by 
legislators who would enact laws for the prevention of Intem- 
perance, but by the whole people. 


Intemperance according to Isothermal Lines. 


Our correspondence points to the existence of a great cosmic 
Jaw which influences the prevalence of intemperance over the 
entire globe. 

Near the equator, where man is éohstantly subjected to the 
direct and powerful rays of a vertical sun, and where the 
human body is constantly bathed in perspiration and perhaps 
panting with excessive heat, there seems to be less need of 
stimulating drinks than in countries farther removed from the 
equator. 

Correspondents assure us that in the tropics intemperance in 
the use of liquors is very rare. One speaks of it as a “social 
crime.” A man may be a gambler, or the grossest of libertines, 
and still be received as an equal in polite society, but if guilty 
of intemperance he loses cast as one who violates one of the . 
sacred laws of social life. Moreover, the people of the tropics, 
when using these strong drinks, s¢p them from small “liqueur” 
glasses, from which it would be impossible to get the long and 
deep draughts so common in these northern climes. 

These may be said to be the characteristics of the drinking 
customs of nations living between the isothermal lines of 77° 
Fahrenheit, north and south of the equatorial line 82° 4’ F. 

Proceeding northward, as we know by our European cor- 
respondence, and as we may infer also southward over similar 
tracts of country in the southern hemisphere, viz. : between the 
isothermal lines of 77° Fahrenheit, and 50°, north and south, 
we find regions where the grape-vine grows luxuriantly, and _ 
each man may, if he choose, have his own vineyard. We know 
that in Europe these regions are covered by the richest vine- 
yards, and that very many kinds of light but gently stim- 
ulating wines are made. These wines are drunk freely by all 
the inhabitants. In some districts the babes drink them as 
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they would their mother’s milk, They are used by young and 
old. 

In Spain, some writers declare that wine is more common 
than water, a fact very easy of belief by any one who has ever 
driven dry-shod over the bed of one of the noblest of the rivers 
of Spain. The vine grows on an arid soil, and the grape-juice 
becomes the universal beverage. 

Intemperance, while being still quite rare, is less disgraceful 
than at the tropics. We hear nothing of its being a social 
crime. Occasionally a man will reel staggering home, sup- 
ported by wife and friend on either side. He is mild, and 
only unduly elated. His excitement bursts out into flashes of 
drunken wit or joviality. Rarely if ever does he become 
malicious or cruel. He is “jolly drunk,” not “crazy drunk,” 
as men so often are with us; so says one of our most intelligent 
correspondents. 

Finally we come above the isothermal lines of 50° F. north, 
and probably south. Over these regions the vine, although it is 
found wild, is of less luxuriant growth, and the grapes seem 
less fitted for the making of wine than grapes grown nearer the 
isothermal line 77°. But whetherit be owing to the imper- 
fection of the grape, matters but little for our statement, 
which I believe is true, viz.: that Russia and all the great 
Scandinavian people, the Anglo-Saxon and Celt of Great 
Britain, above 50° F., drink deeply and of more fiery liquor 
than the men of the south. Instead of simple exhilara- 
tion such as is generally seen on the shores of the Adriatic 
and the vine-clad hills of southern Germany and Spain, the - 
dwellers along the Baltic and the northern seas drink. even to 
narcotism, and lie in beastly intoxication perchance in the very 
gutters of many a northern city. All these except one (viz.: 
Ceylon, a British colony ) lie above 50°. 

All this information from our correspondents may be con- 
densed into the statement of a general law, which I will now 
lay down as I deem it shadowed forth by them. 

Intemperance prevails the world over, but it is very rare at 
the equator. The tendency imereases according to latitude, 
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becoming more frequent, and more brutal and disastrous in 
tts effects on man and society, as we approach the northern 
regions. 


Cosmie View of Intemperance. 


It would seem, therefore, as if the burning zone of the tropics 
took from man the desire for intoxication from alcohol, while it 
induces him to while away the hours under the fumes of opium, 
tobacco, or of hasheesh, or in the drinking of coffee or of tea. 
In the central regions of Europe the taste for alcohol increases, 
and here bounteous nature provides abundant crops of luscious 
grapes, which serve not only for food, but also afford the mildly 
stimulating wines which can be used temperately by every age, 
and apparently without evil. Ifindulged in excessively they 
will, of course, produce intoxication, but even that, though a 
little more frequent than in the tropics, is rarely of that 
demoniac or norcotic character seen in the north of Europe, 
and throughout the whole of our own country. 

Finally, above the isothermal line of 50° F. north, and when 
we get into the colder regions of the earth, man dresses in 
furs, and heats his houses with furnaces. He drinks fiery 
potions, which give a glow to his system which enables him, 
as he thinks, to defend himself more easily from the bitter 
cold climate in which his fate has placed him. The northern 
babe, by the very fact that he is born amid snows, tends more 
to fall into intemperate habits than his young peer of the 
tropics. The passion for drink lies dormant but fiercely 
threatening the northern youth, while some of his other 
animal passions are checked by the same influences of climate. 
The very reverse happens to the youth of the tropics. Heat 
checks the love of liquor, but stimulates to unbridled licen- 
tiousness. All this may seem very frightful, and some may 
ask, if I attribute so much to climate, how can any one escape? 
It is not for me to answer the question, but I know of no good 
reason why, notwithstanding such a question may be asked, 
the vast influence of climatic law should not be broadly 
stated, and a germain statement should not be neglected, 
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viz.: that as we approach the north the vine disappears, or 
produces a grape less fit for wine, and that, to meet this want 
of some stimulus, man distills an ardent spirit from grains or 
roots, which too often proves a curse to himself and to his 
progeny. For these strong liquids, when used intemperately, 
encroach more upon the vital forces of man’s nature than do 
the wines of the central portions of the earth.* 


Climate in America peculiarly stimulating. 


In further proof of the influence of climate, and at the same 
time to give a warning to our, people in regard to the use of 
liquors in America, I may add the well-known fact that 
Englishmen on arriving in this country find themselves unable 
to bear the same amount of liquor of any kind that they have 
always used with impunity in Europe. The peculiarly stim- 
ulating nature of our climate excites the nervous system so 
much that we should endeavor to be more temperate in this 
country than the nations living in Europe between the same 
isothermal lines need to be. The following curious facts illus- 
trative of this statement I had from an intelligent physician in 
this neighborhood : — 

Two Englishmen were travelling at their ease through New 
England, and continued the same amount of stimulants they 
had always used. They were quite astonished when after a 
three months’ trip they were both about the same time seized 
with an attack of delirium tremens, which had never afflicted 
them in England. 


* T find in Beckwith’s ‘‘ Practical Notes on Wine’ (London, 1868) the following quota- 
tions: ‘ Prof. Liebig writes, ‘wine as a restorative, as a means of refreshment when the 
powers of life are exausted, as a means of correction and of compensation where mis- 
proportion occurs in nutrition and the organism is deranged in its operation, and as a means 
of protection against transient organic disturbances és surpassed by no product of nature or 
art. * * In the rich cities of the Rhine, wine is the universal medicine for the healthy as 
well as for the sick, and it is milk to the aged’ ”’ (Page 73). 

‘“‘Of spirits,’ he says, ‘he who drinks them draws a bill, so to speak, on his health, which 
must always be renewed, because for want of means he cannot take it up. He consumes 
his capital instead of his interest, and the result is the bankruptcy of his body.” 

Mr. Druitt (Report on Cheap Wines) says, ‘‘It is not only in a medical point of view, but 
as a friend of sobriety and morals, that I venture to advocate the larger use of wine, é. e., 
pure wine, a8 a beyerage.’’ (Beckwith, page 74.) 
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Similar but exactly opposite results have been noticed by 
Americans when visiting Europe. Many a total abstinence 
man in America has been led, while in Europe, to use the mild 
wines of those regions in moderate measure, but as a common 
beverage at his dinner, and this with decided advantage to his 
general health. On his return to this country he is often either 
unable to use similar wines, or he has no desire for them, 


Intemperance as influenced by Race. 


From what I have heretofore stated it seems that a child 
born in England or in any country above 50° F. is by that very 
fact more in danger of falling into intemperance than one born 
in Spain or Italy or on a spot still nearer to the equator. 

But, in addition to this powerful climatic law, each nation 
seems to have its own peculiar tastes in the choice of stim- 
ulating drinks. Each one also is now perhaps suffering or ‘is 
benefited by these tastes as influenced by customs or fostered 
by fashion or by bad or good laws. The Scotchman of the 
present hour drinks his strong whiskey, poetically styled his 
“ Mountain Dew.” The Hollander grows duller and more 
sluggish with his gin. Drunkenness and crime follow in the 
‘train of these two liquors. The volatile Italian and Spaniard 
drink their mild native wines as freely as they do their 
mother’s milk. Neither of these becomes a nuisance to him- 
self or others by beastly intoxication. The Frenchman and 
the people of some Swiss countries are, if we may trust to 
recent academic* discussions, giving up the unadulterated 
juice of the grape, and are being undermined in health and 
morals by the powerful but seductive stimulus of brandy, 
absinthe or of schnapps. 

The excitable Irishman swallows rapidly his strong whiskey 
containing often more than fifty per cent. of aleohol. Even in 
small quantities, this stirs up his combative qualities; or if, 
perchance, the shillelah is brandished at some.‘ vanity fair” as 
matter of pure “fun,” it is often wielded so formidably that 


* See recent debates in the French Academy of Medicine. 
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his neighbor’s head is as readily broken as when the weapon is 
swung in the deadly fight. 

On the contrary, the naturally sedate German drinks slowly 
in beer saloons, and amid clouds of tobacco smoke, from huge 
Lutheran cups, his favorite lager-beer, containing about six 
per cent. of alcohol. He may become merry or he may become 
dull, but he rarely, if ever, fights. The American Republic, 
though broadly British in its origin, and therefore inheriting 
British tastes for strong liquors, has become by immigration 
truly cosmopolitan. For more than a century men from every 
country have taken refuge here and have brought their national 
habits with them. America in her fertility of resources has 
increased this love of strongliquor. ‘‘American drinks,” with 
all their grotesque nicknames, are fast becoming by-words for 
the confirmed sots or the youthful devotees to drunkenness 
throughout Europe. The native American, I regret to say, 
tends rather to the Celtic than to the German habits of drink- 


ing. 


ftaces are educated to use Strong Liquors by Bad Laws and 
by other Influences. 


That races may be so educated by evil legislation and by 
other influences in this matter of using intoxicating drinks, we 
have a singularly interesting example in the present condition 
of England. The country has been educated in its taste for 
strong liquors to a higher degree than mere climatic law would 
have carried it. Bad legislation and wars, especially between 


England and France, have been the agencies that have been. 


at work. 

The Romans, when they had possession of the country, culti- 
vated vineyards, and they flourished well in the south of 
England. After the overthrow of the Roman power, and 
during the disturbed times of the early and more modern 
history, grape culture was neglected. 

Alfred the Great, in the ninth century, wisely ordered its 
renewal, and brought over to England foreign fruit-growers. 
At the time of the Norman Conquest vineyards were found in 
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many of the warm and fruitful valleys where the cloistered 
monks had built their abbeys. Vine Street at Westminster 
still points to the royal vineyard of those days, and near by 
and under the protection of royal and knightly castles vines 
were grown and wines made. 

But as the climate of England was not so favorable as that 
of France for grape culture, large quantities of wine were 
imported in the tenth and eleventh centuries. In 1373, 
according to Froissart, no less than two hundred ships went 
annually to Bordeaux in the wine trade.* Similar statements 
in regard to the foreign cultivation of the grape in England 
are found at page 470 of Sir Edward Barry’s singularly inter- 
esting work.t It would be fortunate for England if matters 
had not been materially changed from this. 

An authort who has studied the subject writes as fol- 
lows :— 

** Down to the time of the Revolution of 1688 great quantities of French 
wines were imported, to the extent, in some years, of 20,000 tons. The 
jealousy toward everything French after that time induced the laying on of 
enormous duties by the legislature. In 1703, by the treaty of Methuen, 
they practically excluded the light wines of France, and the English were 
forced much against their will to seek in Portugal the strongly fortified port. 
This has been unfavorable to the moral status of England. For the long- 
continued use of the coarse and rough vintage of Portugal, made addi- 
tionally so by the addition of spirit, caused the relish for light and delicate 
wines to decline in England.” 

The writer hopes for much good from the recent treaties 
brought about by Napoleon the Third and Mr. Cobden. 
Already the use of claret is becoming very common, and 
stronger beverages are less used. 

In the work above cited, I also find the following quotation 
from a speech made by the present Prime Minister, Mr. Glad- 
stone, in 1861, when alluding to the same fact (page 18) :— 


* Geschichte des Weins und der Trinkgelage—Ein Beitrag zur allgemeinen Kultur und 
Sittengeschichte nach den besten Quellen bearbeitet und populiir dar gestellt fiir das 
deutsche Volk, Von Rudolf Schultze. Berlin, 1867, p. 82, etc. 

+Observations Historical, Critical and Medical on the Wines of the Ancients, etc.; by 
Sir Edward Barry, Bart. London: 1775. 

+ Wines and Wine Countries, etc.; by Charles Tovey. London: Hamilton, Adams & Co., , 


1862. 
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“The taste for wine in England is materially connected with the course 
of our politics and the revolution of 1688, but still more the Hanoverian suc- 
cession and our wars with France contributed greatly to alter the taste of 
the country, so that those who before loved light wines began to love sherry 
wines. I believe it is on record that the University of Oxford petitioned 
Parliament against the grievance of laying heavy duties on light wines, and 
compelling them to drink port.”* 

I quote these passages, Ist: to prove that we in the north of 
this country, coming as we do chiefly of the British stock, not 
only have the same climatic law that prevails above 50° F., 
but that we likewise inherit this taste for strong drinks as 
fostered by English folly. 

2d: as a warning to our people. By our present unwise and 
high tariff on the mild wines of Europe, the people of this 
country are led to use the only drinks provided for them, viz.: 
the coarser liquors. Are we not, inso doing, following exactly 
in the absurd way, I do not say wicked example, set by 
England two centuries ago? The civilization of monarchical 
Britain of the 17th century governs in fact republican Amer- 
ica of the 19th. God grant that we may take warning in due 
season. 

Intemperance influenced by Fashion. 


There can be no doubt that the custom of having liquor 
openly displayed upon the “ sideboards” of our ancestors, and 
the correlative custom of inviting every visitor to ‘take a 
glass” with the host, was in former times a source of unmit- 
igated evil. It often terminated in exciting to gross habits of 
intemperance on the part of the host and of the guest. Espe- 
cially was the latter too often the victim, if he happened to be. 
of a profession like a physician that required a daily round of 
visits. He might begin his cireuit with mind bright and 
clear, but he concluded it in a very different condition. As 
these private “bars” have been by fashion closed, we may 

* Macaulay (History of England, Vol. 4, 235) states that in 1648 wine was given up 
from hospitable homes and punch put in its place, and worse than the change of brandy and 
lemonade for claret, was the increase in crime in 1692. Like causes produce like effects, and 
as in England during the 17th century, so it is now in the 19th century in America. We 
shut out light wines and beers of the same class, and instead thereof we haye whiskey with- 


out stint. 
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hope fashion will, at some future time, consider him that keeps 
an open public bar as much out of the pale of decent society 
as any estate holder, who should revive this custom of olden 
time to which I now refer. 

Some of our foreign correspondents allude to the evil custom 
we have in America of “treating” one’s acquaintance to a 
“drink” at any hour of the day. They speak of it as most 
deleterions and as not existing in the countries where they 
reside. In fact, I believe that the custom of pledging friend- 
ship in flowing cups of “grog” is almost peculiar to this 
country. It is a curious fact, moreover, that this fashion 
becomes more and more dictatorial as one proceeds southward 
in the United States. In some placesin our Southern country, 
to refuse to muddle one’s brains with liquor, to be drunk at an 
open bar at the invitation of a friend, is among the grossest of 
insults ! ; 

Fashion thus overrides, for a time, at least, all climatic 
laws. 


Open Dram Shops an unmitigated Fvil. 


Every one, I think, will admit that among the most perni- 
cious customs of this country is the support given by the com- 
munity to open dram shops, where the coarser liquors are 
exposed for sale to all comers. It is the great evil of our 
country. Our correspondents give us important information 
on this subject. They are open at St. Croix (tropics), but the 
people there drink liquor in small quantities. ‘“ Twenty years 
ago they were frequent at Frankfort in Germany. Brandy 
was drunk freely. Of late years, in consequence of wmprove- 
ment in beer, and the introduction of coffee, these shops have 
nearly wholly disappeared, and intowication has decreased.” 
‘“ Drunkards have disappeared.” There is no doubt whatever, 
that to devise some way whereby such shops could be, with 
the unanimous consent of the people, effectually closed in our 
country would be of the greatest moral, physical and pecuniary 
benefit to the nation. 

I recently had a conversation an a German keeper of a 
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lager-beer saloon. Although, in the eyes of some of our tem- 
perance friends, we should not expect much wisdom from such 
a source, I got matter so full of common sense, that I will give 
the substance of it: — 


‘Your dram shops for the sale of whiskey and strong liquors are very 
bad for the people, besides being very expensive. A young man enters one | 
of them intending to take only one glass of whiskey, He meets friends and 
asks them to ‘take a glass’ with him. In so doing he pays perhaps three or 
Sour times as much as he originally intended. 

“The liquor, immediately and rapidly swallowed, flies into his head. But 
his companions, to return the compliment, perhaps in turn, ask him to drink 
with each one of them, and then he falls into a still greater difficulty. For 
he loses wholly his head, after having previously spent more money than he 
intended. The loss of a whole day of work, and perhaps an arrest for 
drunkenness, with entanglement in the law, and a fine or imprisonment, may 
very probably be the result. 

“The Germans do not have such a custom in their lager-beer saloons, A 
German may be drinking his beer as his friend enters and he passes his own 
mug to him to drink from, His friend sips, and courtesy is satisfied. Then 
both sit down, perhaps at thesame table, and slowly drink a large quantity 
of lager-beer. Doubtless they both become merry, and German songs may 
be the result, but rarely, if ever, do the terrible evils follow which so often 
flow from one glass of whiskey when drank rapidly, and while standing at 
one of your open bars.” 


In fact, as my informant added as a final remark, “ any 
German who habitually gets intoxicated in the lager-beer 
saloon is avoided by the company assembled. They keep 
away from his table and do not invite him to their own.” 

Surely no reasonable man can doubt which of the two customs 


is the better one, or fail to see how very deleterious our custom 
must be. 


Legislators cannot neglect these great Cosmic and Social 
Laws. 


In all his dealings with intemperance in this country the 
real statesman must consider these primal influences of the 
climate in which a people lives, and of these tastes of the race. 
In our country the question is presented ina more complicated 
form than in any other, from the very fact of the great 
variety of people that form our nation. Doubtless this makes 


legislation more difficult, but that is no reason why a states- 
man should ignore these great facts. 


Crime in consequence of Intoxication. 


One of the questions asked our foreign correspondents was 


the amount of crime caused by intemperance. 


The following 


table presents the results of an analysis of their opinions on 


this question :— 


TABLE showing the relative Amount of Crime consequent on Intoxicating Drinks, 
according tothe Temperature of the places in which the Crime occurred. 


Large Amount. 


Isothermal. 
Edinburgh, ; ; . 41.50 
Dublin, ~. : ; : Ry 
Manchester, F : : 3 
Toronto, . , 3 ; 
Berne, : : ‘ ; 50.59 
Odessa, e 5 : - a 
Rotterdam, ‘ ; : te 
Utrecht, . é ; : 24 
Zurich, F 5 : ‘ a 

Medium Amount. 

Isothermal. 
Copenhagen, . ° : 41.50 
Leipsic, . ; é : 50.59 
San Juan del Sur, . < 82.4 

Very Little. 

Isothermal. 
Elsinore, . ° ' ; 41.50 
Frankfort, , ; ‘ 50.59 
Japan, * 
Trieste, ‘ ; ; = 
Athens, : : : ; 59.68 
Cadiz, : : ‘ : ie 
Fayal, ; ; i 4 
Funchal, . ; i : sy 
Italy, : : - : + 


Tsothermal, 
Beyroot, . . ‘ ; 59,68 
Lima, : : : . 68.74 
Pernambuco, . ; ‘ 77.82 
St. Croix, . 5 ‘ , ge 
Cape Haytien, . : ; “ 
Trinidad de Cuba, . , My 
Zanzibar, . : : é Y 


Among Foreigners (chiefly American- 


Linglish). 

Isothermal. 
Trieste, . ‘ F 2 50.59 
Beyroot, . - A ; 59.68 
Malta, : ; p ‘ s 
Athens, . , ig re rs 
Cadiz, i 5 : 5 a 
Constantinople, : ug 
Egypt, : : : : 68.77 
Lima, 4 5 , 4, 
Nicaragua, ‘ é i 77.82 
Pernambuco, 


Increase since Using Spirits (arrack). 


Isothermal, 

Ceylon, . : ; ; 77.82 
Due to Spirit, not to Wine. 

Isothermal. 

Italy, : ty As ‘ 59.68 


A glance at this table reveals the fact that where the tem- 
perature indicates a colder region, and consequent on the 
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above-named climatic law, where ardent spirits are used to 
the exclusion of milder stimulants, there crime in consequence 
of intoxication is more prevalent. Even the apparent excep- 
tions to this statement admit of explanation, and seem to prove 
only the overpowering influence of race or of the religion 
prevailing in the place, or that a mild stimulant is used. 

For example, Elsinore in the North (41.50), and Ceylon 
at the equator (77.50), have some peculiarities which at first 
sight seem to render them exceptions. In reference to 
Elsinore, our correspondent states that the people are remark- 
ably peaceable and orderly, having no rowdyism in the streets. 
“The police magistrate states that no cases of murder, hom- 
icide or theft which have been brought before him could be 
traced to the influence of drink.” 

“ Arrests for street disorder are very rare among the inhab- 
itants, and chiefly confined to foreign seamen.” 

But a very important point, as we shall hereafter see, is 
the fact, that a “‘ mild, very thin and weak” beer, ranging in 
price from one to four cents per bottle, is drunk, averaging 
about twenty gallons annually to each head of the population. 
“This large annual consumption does not seem to have an 
injurious effect on the health of the people,” as they are a 
strong, hardy race, and “with an average duration of life 
greater than in the United States.” With this mild beverage 
a little less than one-quarter of the same amount of corn 
brandy is also drunk. The mild beer is evidently the favorite 
beverage of the people. 

In the case of Ceylon, we have only to know that the island 
has been governed by the English race since 1815, having been 
previously under the Dutch, and that by the habits of these 
two races the island has been overshadowed. The same results 
have come out on a grander scale in America from similar col- 
onization. In Ceylon the habits of race have overrun all 
climatic law. Palm toddy and arrack are everywhere used, 
and the right to distill the latter is a source of revenue to the 
government. Opium and hemp are added to these stimulants 
and used by Malays and Hindoos. It would be amusing if it 
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were not sad to read the following final comments from our 
correspondent. It is so like what is often asserted about sim- 
ilar police matters in various parts of Massachusetts: ‘“ Arrack 
drinking and gambling are at the root of much of the crime 
committed in Ceylon, and the police, rural and regular, re- 
quire, to say the least, strict looking after.” 

It seems to be undoubtedly true that crime in the North is 
in the vast majority of cases consequent on intoxication. Our 
Dublin correspondent is especially earnest on this point.* 

The following data from the report of the chief of the 
police of Boston, and the last census report (not yet printed), 
become very interesting in this connection, if we believe that 
the Irishmen of Boston do not in one generation change much 
from the Irishmen of Dublin, and that the habits of the staid 
Germans (men or women) do not change much if you transfer 
them from the neighborhood of the Black Forest to Boston. 

The report is given under the title of “Nativity of Pris- 
oners.” 

The following table made from these two sources shows, first, 
the number in Boston of Irish and Germans; second, the 
number of prisoners of each nation; third, the percentage of 
prisoners to the whole population : — 


; Percentage of 
Population, | No. of Prison- | pi oners to the 
bis Population. 
Trish, ; : ‘ “ ’ 56,900 14,6738 25.78 
German, . “ : 5 : 5,606 864 6.49 


The extraordinary difference between the percentages of 
crime perpetrated by the German and Irish is a peculiar fact, 
to be interpreted partly by the differences in the temperaments 
of the two peoples, but still more I am inclined to believe by 


* Mr. Justice Lamson in his address to the grand jury at Armagh, 1869, says that ‘‘all 
the crimes we meet on circuit are more or less directly or indirectly caused by drunken- 


ness,” 
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the difference in the liquors nsed by the two. I cannot but 
think that if the Germans were to drink ram and whiskey as 
the Irish do, a much larger proportion of crime would be 
found among them than now, for whiskey does not, so far as 
I know, affect a German’s body differently from an Irishman’s 
body. I would likewise suggest the following proposition; 
Take away the whiskey from the Irishman and persuade him 
to use lager-beer or Bavarian ale, and perhaps you will take 
from him a good deal of his pugnacity, and he will be less 
frequently drunk. 

But if we had been unable to get official statistical returns, 
it must have been evident to every one, that whereas an Amer- 
ican or an Irishman is almost daily seen drunk in our streets, a 
German is very rarely found so. In truth, I do not remember 
to have ever seen a German reeling home intoxicated, or sound 
asleep on some doorstep, evidently narcotized, as the Yankee 
or Irishman is likely to be by some violent liquor. 

This fact is, as above suggested, due partly to the different ex- 
citability of the races; but still more to the fact that they have 
been for centuries educated to use two very different kinds of 
drink. 

To sum up all, we may say that two factors enter into the 
cominission of crime consequent on intemperance, as they do 
into the prevalence of intemperance itself. It appears, Ist: 
that crime due to drunkenness increases as we go from the 
equator. 2d: that a mild stimulant used even in the North 
probably does not lead to crime as stronger liquors do. 


Relative Amount of Intowication in America and Foreign 
Countries. 


The opinions of our correspondents are, almost without excep- 
tion, unfavorable to the United States. We have the tastes 
for intoxication which climatic law and long years of habits of 
intemperance on the part of our English ancestry have engen- 
dered, and all these influences are increased vastly by the 
stimulating nature of our own American climate—at least that 
found along the Atlantic slope. 
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Dublin, Manchester, Ceylon and the Netherlands would 
seem, with doubtless some others at the North, to vie with 
America. But in the majority of instances, other countries 
stand vastly higher than we do in their exemption from intox- 
ication. 


Are all kinds of Ales, Beer, Ieum, and distilled Alcoholic 
Stimulants to be classed as alike equally and always in- 
jurious? 


Sonie writers in this country and in Europe, in their zeal for 

the noble cause of temperance, take the affirmative of this 
question, and claim that alcohol in any form is “always a 
poison.” I cannot hold this opinion, nor do I think that the 
clinical experience of any physician will admit of it. 
- The subject is frequently touched upon by our correspond- 
ents. Professors Tilamus and Swingar, of Amsterdam, write 
in favor of abolishing even the moderate use of strong drinks 
as “always unhealthy” and “against the moral development 
and material prosperity’ of any people, and “as the greatest 
underminer of the actual welfare of mankind.” 

The Secretary of the Netherland Society for the Abolition 
of Strong Drinks writes that “gin is the beverage of the 
people, and to such an extent as to create a general anxiety 
about the future of the nation.” He adds, ‘ we believe that 
every drop of alcohol is injurious and the beginning of willful 
poisoning.” He likewise states that ‘gin drinking is becom- 
ing indecent.” 

Another correspondent, on the contrary, writes from Trieste 
that “the drinking of wine and beer is universal.” “ From 
infancy to age they (wines) are the common beverage, but are 
generally, as by Homer’s heroes, mixed with water.’ The 
same writer admits that on Saturday night a pretty large 
number of laboring people are ‘jolly drunk,” but not “savage 
drunk.” The latter condition is “unknown ”—save among 
English or American sailors visiting the port. 

Among the better classes “no instance is known of a mer- 
chant, lawyer, physician, shopkeeper, or master mechanic 
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becoming an inebriate and gradually losing position, prosperity, 
and. business, and sinking into a drunkard’s grave.” One or 
more Englishmen and Americans, however, ruin themselves 
by the use, not of wine, but of spirits. 

In Ceylon “arrack” (like whiskey) “is an unmitigated evil 
and ruins many every year.” Let it be remembered, however, 
in this connection, that Ceylon has been for nearly three gen- 
erations a British colony. 

In Russia “ Vodka” (like our whiskey) drinkers are seen 
staggering through the streets, “or lying insensible in some 
corner” (as observable so often in New England). But among 
the wine tipplers, even when drinking freely, rarely are seen 
drunkards. 

Our ambassador from Greece says: ‘Alcoholic drink, 
spirits, rum, ete., are very deleterious in these warm coun- 
tries. This fact and the comparatively high cost of these 
stimulants limit their consumption. The light wine of the 
country, on the contrary, is generally regarded as harmless in 
its effects, if not positively wholesome, when drunk in modera- 
tion.” And even when used immoderately it, in some instances, 
at least, seems to do little harm, if we may trust the story by 
our correspondent of an old priest, over ninety years old, who 
had drank twelve bottles per diem for many years. While we 
must admit that such habits as this Bacchanalian priest had 
can hardly be called temperate, it seems to indicate that there 
is a vast difference between the effects of native mild wines 
and our strong distilled alcoholic stimulants. The well-known 
and astonishing infrequency of death from delirium tremens - 
and diseases of the brain in Athens, consequent on liquors 
drank, confirms the above. 

Our correspondent, the Hon. John Jay, Minister to Austria, 
entered most warmly into the questions proposed by the Board, 
and through his influence we procured statistical proof from 
the Statistical Central Bureau of the Austrian Empire. The 
facts are terrible, and show conclusively that very different 
effects are produced on the human system by different liquors. 
It seems that the various species may be arranged in three 
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categories, according to the violence of their effects: First, 
and mildest, beer and ale. Second, mild, native, “ unfortified” 
wines. Third, ardent spirits, rum, brandy, whiskey, and 
strongly fortified wines. 

Mr. Jay in his letter writes: “I am advised by those in 
whose judgment I have confidence, that the chief intoxicating 
drinks in Austria are beer and wine, and that but a small 
amount of spirituous liquor is consumed except in Galicia; 
that the relative consumption of wine by the people is diminish- 
ing and that of beer is increasing; that the beer in general use 
is of light kind, requiring the consumption of a large amount 
to stupefy or intoxicate.” Among other items quoted by Mr. 
Jay, is the fact that “each inhabitant of Austria-Hungary ex- 
pends eight times as much money for spirituous liquors as he 
does for iron, the most important agent of active industry.”* 

Again, the different provinces of the country show the dif- 
ferent effects of the ale, wine and ardent spirits. Three 
groups of provinces can be named as varying most. They can 
be classified according to the liquor most generally used. It 
is found that the Western Provinces, where beer is most used, 
stands highest; the wine-consuming Hungarians are much 
below them; “ while the Galician peasant, who ruinously ex- 
changes for brandy his corn before it is ripe and while yet in 
the pod, is lowest in the scale of industrial development. In- 
deed, the degeneracy of the race in Galicia, although perhaps 
other agencies may contribute to it, is to be sought mainly in 
the excessive use of corn-brandy; and thence it comes to pass 
that out of the men called to military duty in Galicia, 37.9 per 
cent. are rejected as unserviceable on account of physical dis- 
ability and infirmity, and 18 per cent. on account of under 
stature. Accordingly, in all, 55.9 per cent. of those called are 
unserviceable in the army, while in the entire monarchy 33.5 
per cent. are rejected on account of physical disability and in- 
firmity, and only 9.2 for under stature.” 

Our correspondent at Berne confirms this view by the fol- 
lowing statement :— 


* Statistical Central Bureau of Austria, from the Minister of the Foreign Office. 
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‘(A very intelligent gentleman at Lucerne, a member of the cantonial 
legislature, said ‘that some years since he had the charge of enrolling the 
citizens of that canton subject to military service and was struck with the 
difference between the people where wine is produced and has always been 
a common beverage, and those of other districts where wine is not used and 
schnapps is the common drink. The physical superiority of the former 
class was, according to his account, very striking, and the percentage of 
able-bodied men in the wine-producting districts very much greater. He at- 
tributed the difference in great part, if not to the positive virtues of wine as 
a beverage, at least to the positive evils produced by schnapps-drinking.’” 

Our correspondent, it is true, suggests that soil and generous 
climate and greater wealth may have had some influence in this 
result. Whatever may be the various causes contributing to 
the result, we cannot shut our eyes to the facts brought forward 
by the Austrian Minister, supported as they are by those from 
Switzerland. To me they seem to confirm what medical 
experience teaches, that ram and ardent spirit drinkers lower 
their own vitality, and the children of drunkards are more 
puny than those of the more temperate. — 


Ardent Spirits used intemperately Crush out Manliness, and 
Dwarf a Race. 


Thus we get from our correspondents a most shocking array 
of evidence proving that the free and intemperate use of 
ardent spirits, not only crushes out manliness in a man or 
woman, but actually dwarfs the offspring. The sin of intem- 
perate use of ardent spirits is visited not only upon the third 
and fourth generation, but must act in all time unless radical 
reform be instituted. Even ifa reform be begun, several gen- 
erations will be needed to redeem the progeny of such a degen- 
erate race. What a warning this to our country in regard to’ 
the use and abuse of ardent spirits. 

But, while admitting this much in regard to the frightful 
injury to human society arising from the intemperate use of 
ardent spirits, I must still deny wholly the affirmation of the 
question that it suggests that alcohol is always a poison. 


Nevertheless, Alcohol is at times needed to save Human Life, 
or relieve Iluman Weakness. 


I believe that physicians do at times save human life by 
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using various stimulating drinks with the utmost freedom. 
Moreover, I do not believe there is a single article in the 
materia medica that inits various forms of elixirs, tinctures, 
extracts, ete., or when simply combined with water, is more 
necessary than alcohol in the treatment of disease. I know 
that some excellent friends claim that some time in the future 
“good times” something will be found that will supersede the 
use of alcohol. They hope for this, believing as they do that 
it is always “a poison.” But even while they assert this they 
use these very poisons in their daily practice. I think there 
are but very few, if any, who are confident that they will ever 
see the time when they will be able to give up such use. 

It is well for us all to deal frankly on this subject. It is 
time now to look at this question fairly and simply. I take the 
following position, and I fearlessly assert that clinical experience 
proves, if it prove anything, that every torm of stimulant now 
in use can be made a blessing, if used temperately and on 
proper occasions. But I likewise most freely admit that if 
used intemperately and improperly, each and all may become 
“poisonous” to the last degree. Yet more, I believe that 
even when used intemperately, light beer, ale, lager-beer, 
wines like claret, etc., do vastly less harm than the stronger 
ardent spirits. In truth, the former cannot produce intoxica- 
tion except after the swallowing of a very large quantity, so 
large that before intoxication is produced the disposition 
to drink is satiated, whereas the stronger liquids cannot be 
taken save in the smallest quantities without danger of intoxi- 
cation. Moreover, the fact of the habitual and long-continued 
use of ale and of the milder light wines without manifest evil 
is not observed in the long-continued use of even small quan- 
tities of strong stimulants, such as brandy, rum, whiskey, 
schnapps, absinthe, ete. Such intemperance with these drinks 
is always deleterious. Man, under the continued influence of 
the tribe of compositions known in America under the various 
slang terms of “gin-sling,” “cock-tail,” ‘brandy smashes,” 
“mint juleps,” “eye-opener,” etc., etc., is liable to become at 
any time a beastly drunkard. 
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And a man who, knowing this, voluntarily exposes his 
mind and body to the influence of these ardent spirits com- 
mits an act which, @ priord, one would deem impossible for 
any reasonable man voluntarily to perform, any more than he 
would consent to have himself changed into a chattering fool 
or a savage brute. 

Yet the same amount which produces in ordinary cases such 
terrific results becomes under other circumstances the wisest 
and most blessed treatment in some severe diseases. Dr. 
Anstie* gives the case of a lady who when flooding to death 
took a bottle of brandy in two hours, not only without intoxi- 
cation, but with the single effect of producing sleep for ten 
hours, but no real intoxication, and life was saved. It was 
actual food to a bleeding fellow-creature starving for want of 
its own blood. 

In a similar manner many persons, from their earliest youth 
believers in the principle of total abstinence, have at certain 
times later in life found help in wine or brandy. Ihave heard 
that one of the most decided of the temperance men of this 
community, one who in previous years had persuaded many 
physicians to assert under their signs manual that alcohol is 
not necessary in medicine, became at a later and feebler period 
of his life a daily temperate drinker of brandy. He found it 
necessary to his daily support. I think I have good grounds 
for the belief that there are hundreds of persons in this com- 
munity, especially women, who would be much benefited if 
they daily would use light wines or lager-beer, and substantial 
food, instead of the water, or tea, or coffee, and the variety of. 
pies, doughnuts, pickles and cake so common in New Eng- 
land. 

There is no doubt that the American people as a whole do 
not by any means as yet understand the true philosophy of 
food and drink; and this opinion, held by many, and which has 
been the basis of State legislation for years past, viz., that add 
liquors are in themselves nothing but evil, and equally evil if 


* On Stimulants and Narcotics, page 459, by Francis H, Anstie, M.D., M.R., C.P. Lon- 
don: Macmillan & Co., 1864, 
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once taken into the human stomach, proves the truth of this 
assertion. It is radically and wholly erroneous. Those who 
claim to be the especial apostles of temperance say that every 
one who drinks at dinner a glass of sherry, or of claret or hock, 
or even of lager-beer, sets quite as bad an example as the most 
incorrigible drunkard. In drinking even thus moderately, 
“‘temperately,”’ he proves that he does not believe that alcohol 
under every form and at all times is a ‘“‘ poison,’ and there- 
fore to be absolutely and at all times, even in the smallest quan- 
tities, prohibited. 


Intemperance as wt may be hereafter influenced by the Oul- 
tivation of the Grape and by the making and using of 
mild native Wines and of Lager-Beer—Grape Culture 
and Lager-Beer in America. 


It is the general view presented by our correspondence that. 
-in the wine-making districts.of Europe intoxication is less fre- 
quent and less severe than in our country. Unfortunately, we 
have never extensiwely cultivated the grape with the idea of 
making wines. Believing in the grape culture as a means of 
promoting temperance, I know no more melancholy sight than 
that which our country presents at the present hour in reference 
to,this culture. Although lying exactly within the area capable 
of growing thousands of vineyards, it has, till within com- 
paratively a few years, steadily refused to cover its myriads of 
unused hillsides with vines. The slopes of our mountain 
ranges might grow green under vine terraces like those of 
Europe. 

And here I would ask a question full of meaning, as I believe 
it should be, to all Americans. What would have been the 
effect on the present condition of our country if two centuries 
ago we had begun to cultivate widely the grapevine and had 
continued to do so until now? Two benign results, I believe, 
would have followed, viz.: we should have been, first, a more 
temperate people, because we should have used less of whiskey 
and of its vile adulterations; and, second, a vast trade, which 
in a commercial point of view would have been beneficial to 
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our people, would have arisen, as it has arisen in corresponding 
parts of Europe. . 

Various individual attempts have been made at sundry times 
to introduce vineyards into America. 

Under date of Jan. 25, 1793, and in writing to Albert Gala- 
tin, Thomas Jefferson tells of an experiment made on land near 
Monticello in Virginia by Mr. Mazzie, an Italian.* A sub- 
scription of £2,000 was made and vines procured and several 
laborers imported. His laborers agreed to serve four years. 
Three years passed, when war broke out, and Mr. Mazzie was 
compelled to let the place. He went to Europe, and the horses 
of his tenant ruined the vineyard. And thus “ended an 
‘experiment which from every appearance would in a year or 
two more have established the practicability of that branch of 
culture in America.” Mr. Jefferson was always a hearty sup- 
porter of the doctrine of the value of the grape culture as a_ 
temperance measure. In 1818, Dee. 13, when writing to M. 
de Neuville, he thus expressed himself :—t+ 


*‘T rejoice as a moralist at the prospect of a reduction of the duties on 
wine by our national legislature. It is an error to view a tax on that liquor 
as a tax only on the rich. It is a prohibition of its use to the middling 
classes of our citizens, and a condemnation of them to the poison of whiskey, 
which is desolating their homes. 

“No nation is drunken where wine is cheap, and none sober where ‘the 
dearness of wine substitutes ardent spirits as the common beyerage. 

‘Tt is in truth the only{ antidote to the bane of whiskey. Fix but the 
duty at the rate of other merchandise and we can drink wine here as cheap 
as we can drink grog, and who will not prefer it? Its extended use will 
carry health and comfort to a much enlarged circle. Every one in easy 
circumstances (as the bulk of our citizens are) will prefer it to the poison 
to which they are now driven by ardent spirits, and the treasury will find 
that a penny apiece from a dozen is more than a groat from one, This 
reformation will require time. Our merchants know nothing of the infinite 
variety of cheap and good wines to be had in Hurope, and particularly in 
France, Italy and the Grecian Islands, as they know little of the variety of 
excellent manufactures and comforts to be had anywhere out of England. 
Nor will these things be known nor of course called for here until the 


* Works of Thomas Jefferson, Vol, 3, p. 505. Taylor and Maury: Washington, D. C., 
1853. 

+ Works, Vol, 7, p. 110. 

¢ Probably Mr. Jefferson knew little or nothing about lager-beer. 
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native merchants of these countries to whom they are known shall bring 
them forward, exhibit and vend them at the moderate profits they can 
afford. This alone will procure their familiarity with us and the preference 
+hey merit in competition with corresponding articles now in use.” 

But why, I ask, should we rest on foreign importations? 
The vine grows indigenously from far up in Canada down to 
the Gulf of Mexico, and from the Atlantic to the Pacific 
Coast. Scandinavian adventurers coasting along New Eng- 
land shores centuries ago found the vine in such profusion 
that they called it “The Good Vineland.” Vines grew freer 
on our hills when New England was first settled. I have 
already alluded to Mr. Mazzie’s experiment under the patron- 
age of Mr. Jefferson near Monticello. But long before that, 
viz., in 1620, a London company was formed and established 
a colony in Virginia. But the savages cut off the colonists. 
The Jesuits had such a successful grape culture in Louisiana 
that they were ordered by France to discontinue it for fear 
that it would injure the trade of the mother country. 

In 1828 John Adlum published a small volume entitled 
“A Memoir on the Cultivation of the Grape in America, and 


the Best Mode of Making Wine.”* 


Its object was most excellent, viz.: to diffuse some practical 
and useful information throughout the country on the best 
method of cultivating the native grape and of making wine. 
He applied to the government for a lease of a portion of the 
public grounds of Washington for the purpose of forming a 
vineyard, which would contain specimens of all our native 
grapes. The writer enters enthusiastically into his subject. 
He claims that this will eventually be the most profitable 
article of agriculture in the United States, and he is sure we 
shall make more wine off the same space of ground than any 
other country, and there is no reason why every farmer should 
not have a vineyard as well as an apple or peach orchard; 
that we have all the latitudes and climates of the best wine 
countries of Europe; that the wines produced in France are 
worth more than one hundred and forty millions of dollars 


* Washington: Printed for the author by William Green, 1828. 
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annually, and that a similar trade might be had in America. 
Whether each and all of the positions be absolutely correct, 
I cannot pretend to decide, but it is evident that the neglect 
mentioned by Mr. Adlum, so far as the whole country is con- 
cerned, is as true now as when he wrote. Mr. Adlum advises 
every one having a farm to plant vines, one for every panel 
of fence he has around his garden.* 


In 1855, R. H. Phelps published at Hartford a small work 
entitled ‘“‘ The Vine, its Culture in the United States: Wine- 
making from Grapes and other Fruits, etc.” He speaks of the 
care with which the culture could be extended, and cuttings 
sent by mail to all parts of the Union (p. 14), and gives direc- 
tions for the making of wine. This writer has the following 
excellent remarks relative to this part of our subject, viz: the 
bearing of grape culture on temperance (p. 45) :— 


‘Reliable statistics convince us that the importation of wine has fallen 
far behind the rate of increase of population in England and America, while 
the production and consumption of alcoholic liquor have increased in a most 
astounding proportion. A writer well posted on the subject remarks: ‘In 
our wine-growing countries, where the use of wine is interdicted by extrav- 
agant duties, the consumption of spirits increases to an alarming degree. 
England, with a population of 24,000,000, consumes 28,000,000 gallons of 
spirits, exclusive of porter, ale, and beer, while France, with a population 
ot 33,000,000, consumes but 15,000,000 gallons of her own brandies, and of 
these a larger proportion is used in manufactures, in fortifying wines for 
shipment, and in the preparation of fruits and confections made only in her 
own territories. The manufacture of spirits, whiskey and ale for home 
consumption in the United States amounts to 86,000,000 of gallons annually; 
this is exclusive of exports!’ In regard to the high duties on wine in Eng- 
land, Redding says: ‘The enormity of the duty is the cause of the dimin- 
ished consumption of wine. In 1700 the population of England was 
5,475,000, and the wine consumed a little less than 6,000,000 gallons per- 
annum. In 1851 the population was 17,922,000, while the consumption of wine 
was only 6,448,517. It is clear that the people of England one hundred and 
fifty years ago drank three times as much wine, in proportion, as they do 
now. The natural consequence has been the increased consumption of 
spirits. from 1780 to 1830 the consumption of British-made spirits increased 
from 873,000 gallons to 7,730,101, keeping pace with the increase of crime, 
as if not only the temperature of the atmosphere but the amount of misery, 


* Mr. Adlum mentions the fact that Mr. Jefferson once received two bottles of a wine 
made by Mr. A. of the fox-grape, which Mr. Jefferson said ‘‘could not be distinguished 
by company at his table from the far-famed Burgundy named Chambertin ” (p. 149). 
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pauperism and crime were to be gauged by alcohol. Ireland, in 1821, paid * 
duty only on 2,649,170 gallons of home-made spirits, but in 1828 not less 
than 9,004,539 ; 7. ¢., in seven years the amount of spirit made had quadru- 
pled! There were made in England, Ireland and Scotland in the year 
ending Jan. 5, 1850, 22,962,000 gallons. It is a fact, therefore, however 
much of an anomaly it may appear, that inebriety in that country has 
‘increased with the diminution of wine consumption, and morals as well as 
health have suffered by the same decrease and the augmented use of ardent 
spirits,’ ” * 


Longworth, of Cincinnati, about 1820, first established per- 
manently the grape culture and wine-making in this country. 
As he did this he felt he was doing a good wotlk for temper- 
ance. And from his efforts the hills of Ohio now resound 
to the songs of laborers from the Rhine, keeping time to their 
accustomed work, viz., upon vine culture and wine-making. 

Dr. Flagg, in his essit to the Horticultural ented sayst 

page £8) :— 

“‘Tam confident that the introduction of pure light wines as a common 
beverage will produce a great national and moral reform, one that will be 
received by our temperance brethren ere long as a national blessing, one 
that will complete the reformation they have already begun. The temper- 
ance cause is rapidly preparing public sentiment for the introduction of 


pure American wines, * * * Just in proportion as strong drinks are 
abandoned, a more wholesome one will be substituted.” 


Still more recently California has come into the field, and 
the vine culture has become a most important branch of 
industry for that State. It is destined to increase almost 
indefinitely. The result may not be very apparent yet. 
Those, however, who have been longest acquainted with that 
State, assure me that, in their opinion, the use of the mild 
wines is supplanting that of ardent spirits, and that “ drunken- 
ness is much less common than formerly.” 

Finally, only four years since, a book was published which I 
‘deem most important as indicating the great advances we have 
made in this branch of national industry. 


* The Vine : Its Culture in the United States. By R. H. Phelps. 


+ Phelps as above. 
+ An Elementary Treatise on American Grape Culture and Wine- -making. By Peter B. 


Mead. New York: Harper & Brothers, 1867. 
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While admitting that the grape culture is still in its infancy 
in this country, the author gives important statements on the © 
whole subject. In his preface he says :— 


“Grape culture is fast working itself up to the first position among the 
productive interests of the country. The capital invested in it already may 
be counted by millions.” ‘‘It is safe to say that these products will at no 
distant day have an important commercial value as respects a foreign trade.” 
*«Some of our wines even now sell higher than European wines.” ‘‘ We 
have no hesitancy in recording our conviction that grape culture may 
be made the hand-maiden of the temperance cause.” 


I fully agree with all that has been said of the value of light 
wines as an aid to temperance, but I believe that Germans are 
destined to be really the greatest benefactors of this country, 
by bringing to us, if we choose to accept the boon, their lager- 
beer. Lager-beer contains less alcohol than any of the native 
grape wines. This fact, with the other fact that the Germans 
have not the pernicious habits of our people of treating to 
sharp liquors at open bars, would, if we chose to adopt their 
customs, tend to diminish intemperance in this country. 


What shall we do in Mussachusetts to prevent the evil of a too 
Sree use of Intowicating Drinks, and to make our people 
truly temperate ? 


If, gentlemen, you have glanced at what has preceded, you 
will see that if we wish to avoid the manifold evils arising from 
intemperance we must take strong ground against it, and in 
favor of radical measures to prevent its prevalence. If it be 
true that Galicia has stunted the growth of her people by sell- 
ing its unreaped corn for the whiskey that is to be made of it; 
if that nation and Switzerland cannot, in consequence of their 
use of ardent spirits, produce as many able-bodied men as other 
nations can; if the physicians of France, after various aca- 
demic discussions* of the evils resulting from the use of liquor 
similar to our whiskeys, rum or brandy, feel called upon to sol- 
emnly warn the French nation against the use of absinthe and 


* See ‘‘ Every Saturday,’’ Boston, Noy. 25, 1871. 
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all that class of intoxicating drinks—if all these things be 
_true, then surely we should hasten to warn our people. We 
here are bound by the triple fetters of the laws of climate, of 
race, and of two centuries of habits of intoxication, increased 
as these have been by wars and by bad legislation. 

I would submit, therefore, the following suggestions, naturally 
prompted by the study I have made on this subject. I hope 
that at least some of them will prove serviceable to the cause 
of genuine temperance. 

In all the later efforts made in behalf of temperance it has 
seemed to me that in our vain endeavors to gain all we wish 
by positive law, we have too much ignored the time-honored 
agencies of education and of moral suasion. We have forgot- 
ten that it is impossible in a republic to carry out any law that 
is unsupported by the deeper sentiments of the people. Unless 
we can persuade them to believe that a law is just and right 
and according to the fitness of things, they will not long obey 
it. The Jaw may be enforced, it is true, in certain instances, 
much to the detriment, it may be, of the comfort and of the 
rights of the individual, but I repeat that no law can be long 
entorced which is hated and disbelieved in by the people. 

On the contrary, I am confident that our people could be 
gradually led to a higher temperance by appeals to its common 
sense, while depicting the evils of intemperance, by observing 
that the use of some liquors is infinitely deleterious, while the 
* temperate” use of others does little or no harm, 

We should begin with the young, and impress upon them that 
the use of “ ardent spirits” tends to burn up their very vitals, 
and that instead of growing in manly beauty, they and their 
future children will tend to become a degraded race, and more 
liable to disease than temperate people are. I would have them 
see the horribly disgusting nature of intoxication, that state in 
which man voluntarily gives up all reason and wallows like a 
pig in his own filth. It would not be necessary to make drunk 
the Helots of the nation in order to warn our youths, as was 
done in ancient Sparta. We should only need to show them 
examples offered daily in all our streets and by-ways, and then 
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warn them to flee from all such abominations. We might 
carry them to the so-called “sanctities of home,’ and show 
them how the home of the drunkard becomes unsanctified. 
Filled with noisome smells and dirt, the stranger enters and 
finds both parents wholly incapable of defending their own 
_ threshold or their own helpless, starving children. They may 
perhaps be spewing upon their own hearthstones, in utter 
irreverence for the idea of what a real home-hearthstone should 
be. Weall, I fear, have been remiss in not doing whatever 
we can toward educating our youths and maidens to the 
strictest temperance and to perfect manliness and womanliness 
in the use of these dangerous drinks. 

In our gatherings for festivity have we always been careful 
not to provide the grossly intoxicating drinks? I fear not. 
Have we not heard at times of “snug little rooms” where 
fiery fumes, too strong for delicate nostrils, are offered to our 
young men? Do the clubs act wisely in keeping for common, 
every-day use the more potent liquors? I think not. Have 
We in season and out of season at our own tables urged upon 
our children the accursed influence of intemperance, and the 
beauty of a manly temperance in all things?) And permit me 
upon this subject of home education to dilate a little more 
freely, though still very generally. I think there are three 
modes of educating our young people. Two of these often 
tend ultimately to produce intemperance in after life, though 
founded on wholly opposite views on the subject of the use 
and abuse of intoxicating drinks. The third one I deem the 
truest method. 

In some families all spirituous liquors, mild wines and light 
beer of every nature are looked upon and prohibited as “ poz- 
sons.” The young people grow up under that impression, and 
are sometimes surprised, when entering upon the more active 
duties of life, to find that the majority of their young compan- 
ions have very different views. The previous recluse of 
domestic life indulges a few times without danger, and then, 
disbelieving the previous parental instructions, which were 
founded on an untruth, rushes more wildy than he would 
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otherwise have done into unlimited indulgence, with its almost 
invariable consequence, besotted drunkenness. 

In another family the exact reverse of this takes place. 
Wines and liqnors are dispensed freely. Young and old 
indiscriminately are allowed the free use of them. No cau- 
tious words are used, no restraint on the junior members of 
the house. No warnings are given as to the tendencies to the 
easy formation of intemperate habits. The youth in such a 
family is as regularly and as successfully educated to drunken- 
bess as one is educated to any other business. 

The golden mean lies between these two extremes. A youth 
will be less likley to fall into intemperance before whom wine 
has been, at times, exhibited as a beverage, that may be good 
for certain times and for certain ages, but which should never 
be used intemperately by any one or by those not really need- 
ing it, or ever by the young, unless as medicine, or under very 
extraordinary circumstances. 

One thus educated is much better able to meet temivtnllioa 
than those who grow into manhood under either of the other 
fashions. 

To sum up all in one word, what we want in Massachusetts 
to promote a really godly temperance, is education in all the 
causes of intemperance, education in its gross evils. Moral 
suasion in public and private, of late too much neglected, 
and by some, I fear, despised, should be more thoroughly car- 
ried out. This is the foundation of all true action; without it 
all effort is vain. 


Is there no Common Ground upon which all who desire to 
restrain Intemperance com stand harmoniously ? 


It is much to be regretted that there is, at present, no com- 
mon ground of temperance permitted to exist by the ultra 
defenders of either side of this important question. Some 
desire total abstinence to be the rule. On the other hand, this 
idea is resisted by many with an energy which threatens to 
lead to the opposite extreme of perfect freedom in the sale of 
all intoxicating drinks. But the larger proportion of the com- 
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munity, while working and praying for temperance, do never- 
theless use and feel they have a perfect right to use wine or 
ale, if not for good companionship, at least for the reason St. 
Paul advised Timothy to use it, viz., for “thy stomach’s 
sake.’ Under the banner of total abstinence from all stim- 
ulating drinks these latter persons cannot stand. They are 
temperate drinkers, and therefore cannot be received as com- 
rades among those who claim to be the only true detenders of 
the temperance faith. Let us look a little more closely into 
this subject of intoxicating stimulating articles. Alcohol is 
not by any means the only stimulus that brings disease and 
misery on human beings, although perhaps it is a stronger 
inducement to crime than all others. 

Were, therefore, a strict rule made that no articles stimu- 
lating to the nervous system should be used by the present 
party of devotees to abstinence, the dogma would split that 
party into innumerable fragments. It would probably be 
divided into various small cliques, each excluded for its intem- 
perate use of some favorite stimulus—tobacco, opium, coffee or 
tea, etc. Scarcely a week passes that I am not called to 
“ prohibit,” in a particular ease, all use of the one or the other 
of these articles. 

There are thousands of what could be happy lives were it 
not for the “demon of intemperance” in the use of tobacco. 
Not a few cannot now taste a drop of coffee, because of over- 
indulgence in earlier life, and often am I obliged to cut off tea 
from a patient, and fall back upon the first drinks given by 
nature to man, viz., milk or water. But because I have to do 
this in the cases of certain men or women, I do not, therefore, 
infer that the whole community must wholly give up either of 
these articles. I know they are very necessary to mankind as a 
whole. A man may be able to smoke his two or three cigars, 
or chew daily as long as he lives. He may disgust other people 
by the habit, but he may not materially injure himself. Nay 
there is no doubt that this wicked weed is, at times, of infinite 
value to man. For example, our soldiers fought the battles of 
the late civil war more easily in consequence of the almost 
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universal use of tobacco. It supplies at times the want of food 
to the hungry, and often, I doubt not, solaced the sufferings of 
the wounded on the battle-field. But let the miserable condi- 
tion of many who have used and are still using it inordinately 
tell the tale of the evil resulting therefrom. “ Give me the 
choice,” said a physician of my acquaintance who himself had 
once been a victim to intemperance in the use of tobacco, “ give 
me the choice of which I should preter for a son, the intemperate 
use of tobacco or rum, and I should immediately say, ‘let him 
be a drunkard. Rum is less hurtful than tobacco.’” I quote 
this as a victim’s judgment, not as my own, though I have seen 
insanity produced, as I believe, by tobacco. Similar evil comes, 
in some instances, from tea, coffee, and above all, from opium, 
the use of which I regret to believe is increasing. 

As a fitting termination of this part of my subject, I append 
the following list of various ales, wines and spirits, with the 
relative amounts of alcohol in each. It is taken chiefly from 
Brande’s Chemistry. 


TABLE showing the percentage of Alcohol in various Stimulating Drinks, 
Wines, etc. ( Brande’s Chemistry. Art., Alcohol.) 
Portuguese Wines. 


Porth... 2 ; ; : . contains 14,27 to 25.83 per ct. of alcohol. 
Bucella,  . : ‘ : : 18490 *" a 
Spanish, 
Sherry, : ’ ; : . contains 13,98 to 23/86 ‘ " 
Malaga, . , : ; : 17.26 to 18.94 ‘* ss 
Madeira and Canary Islands. 
Madeira, . z : 3 . contains 14.09 to 24.42 ‘ os 
Malmsey, . ; : ; : 12.86 to 16.40 <“ of 
French. 
Claret, : : ; : . contains 12.91 t017.11 ‘‘ Fa 
«© 1811, lst growth, . ; Victichimtys Ao af 
‘* Chateau Latour, . : Pisshol gee fe 
‘« ‘Vin ordinaire, : : GOO es 


Champagne, ; : ; : 11.30 t0 13.80 ‘ By 


Burgundy, 
Hermitage, 
Sauterne, 


Frontignan, 


Marsala, 
Lacryma, 
Falernian, 


Hochheimer, 


Johannisberger, 


Riidesheimer, 


Rhenish, 


Cape Madeira, 


Constantia, 
Muscat, 


Tokay, 


Sheraaz, 


Grape, 
Raisin, 
Currant, 
Gooseberry, 
Orange, 
Eider, 
Mead, 
Cider, 
Perry, 


Ale, Burton, 


‘« Edinburgh, 
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contains 12.16 to 16,60 per ct. of alcohol. 


12.32 to 17.438 
14,22 
12.79 
Sicilian and Italian. 
contains 18.20 to 26.03 


19.70 
18.99 to 20.00 


German. 
contains 8.88 to 14.37 
8.71 
* 6.90 to 12.22 
7.00 to 7.58 
Cape. 


contains 18.11 to 22.94 
14.50 to 19.75 


18.25 
Hungarian. 
contains 9.88 
Persian. 


contains 12.95 to 19.80 
British. 

. contains 18.11 

23.30 to 26.40 

20.55 

11.84 

11.26 

8.79 

7.382 

5.21 to 9.87 

7.26 


Malt Liquors. 


contains 


eer 
+ he ee | 
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Ale, London, 2 ‘i i . contains 6.20 per ct. of alcohol. 
Brown Stout, - ‘ F : C.S0) tae: .e 
London Porter, . x ; : Ac20mn hess “ 

«« Small Beer, . : 28) aun’ Se 
Edinburgh, ; : 3 4 5.36 to 7.85 0“ ue 


Spirituous Liquors. 


Brandy, : : : . . contains 58.40“ We 
Rum, . - : 2 : ; BS.68. 9 os Bs 
(Sere e ‘ : 3 i : bd. 60 = 3% a 
Scotch Whiskey, : : 54.382  « “a 
Trish Whiskey, . : : 53.90 “ . 
American Whiskey, ih ah at 

Parker House, Boston (best), 50:00 mers: a 


American Whiskey, procured at 

Weeks & Potter’s (real Bour- 

bon, from Kentucky), . ; DLsOO wrece bc 
American Whiskey, worst of 

Michael Doherty’s, with large 


deposits of extraneous matter, 44,50 <« ss 
Lager-Beer. 

Pfaft’s, in Boston, = . contains Bt ‘ 6 

Second specimen, ; : : 6 “ “ 


The above American liquors and lager-beer were analyzed 
by Professor Wood, of the Harvard Medical School. 

If the community follow the extremists of either side, a 
common standing spot can never be found. It is evident, 
if we can trust human testimony as given by our correspon- 
ents, beers and mild native wines should appear in a very dif- 
ferent light before us from that which ardent spirits should 
hold. Cannot Zotal Abstinence advocates, theretore, as a 
present Temperance measure, permit the use of lager-beer and 
ot light wines, while all of their apparent but not real 
opponents, the Z emperance advocates, should go to the utmost 
verge of moral suasion to check and finally banish, if that be 
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possible, ardent spirits from the community ?* Can there bea 
union on this reasonable basis ? 


Will Total Abstinence ever prevail universally ? 


As I consider the love of stimulants a human instinet, which 
is seen wherever man lives, I cannot believe in the possibility 
of its suppression. It may be modified and regulated by the 
moral sense and by law when the gratification of that instinct 
interferes with the good order of society, but it cannot be by 
any means extinguished, prohibited. It rests upon a great 
cosmic law which cannot be annihilated by any puny effort of 
ours. The sun regulates that law as he regulates those of the 
seasons. We may modify its power and save ourselves by 
proper efforts from its effects, but the tendency will remain 

forever. In the presence of that really fearful law, all “ Maine 
Laws” seem to me utterly powerless. But we in New Eng- 
. land have not only this great climatic law to contend against, 
but we have also the influences of race, and of a race educated 
to drunkenness by bad laws and by war. Therefore our task 
for the promotion of a real temperance is trebly difficult.+ 

My position will be opposed by many. It will be denied 
that this is a human instinct, and in proof it may be said 
that some men and more women never during their whole 
lives use stimulants. Before admitting this argument, I must 


* Mr. Druitt says: ‘‘Cheap wine would cut off the temptation to gin, and with an equal 
bulk of water would be in many cases a happy substitute for tea. I know a great deal of 
the better class of needlewomen, milliners, and speak from experience.” Again he says: 
‘“*No one who has ever made the experiment will fail to give the preference to wine over 
spirits, or can refuse to give a helping hand to any ‘movement’ that will send them fairly 
to their proper places as medicines for the sick and aged, and not as beverages for the 
healthy.” ‘‘Cividized’’ (and I would add also, as proved by our correspondence, uncivid- 
ized) ‘‘man must drink, will drink ; but it should be wine”’’ (Beckwith, page 76 ). 

+ If we do not succeed in carrying out the principle of prohibition in Massachusetts, it 
will not be the first unsuccessful attempt at legislation on liquor-drinking made by the 
English race, as the following from Mr. Tovey fully proves: In the reign of Edward VI, 
a statute was passed called ‘‘An act to avoid excess of liquor.” It declares that ‘none 
but those who can spend one hundred markes for yearly rent, etc., or be the son of a 
Duke, Marquis, Earl, Viscount or Baron, shall have or keep more than ten gallons in his 
house.”’ Second—No tavern was allowed except in cities, and only two in these except the 
larger ones, London having forty, the others less, Third—No one was allowed to retail 
wine to be spent or drunk within the respective houses on pain of forfeiting £10 for such 
offense. 
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ask, How many there are in the world who do not use some 
stimulant ? There may be many who do not use alcoholic 
stimulants, but I suspect that there are but few, almost 
none, who “ totally abstain ” from a@/7 stimulants, unless per- 
chance it be some anchorite in his mountain cell who, from 
fanaticism, chooses to eat pulse and to drink water. I deem a 
love of stimulants as much a human instinct as any other of 
the so-called human instincts. And the proposition of total 
abstinence from stimulants, because intoxication prevails widely 
in the community, seems to me as preposterous as it would be 
to advise universal celibacy, because of the existence of gross 
evils in connection with those instincts that lead to the divine 
institution of marriage. 

From the study I have made of our correspondence, I am 
induced to believe that the permission to sell mild ales, beer, 
and light wines would, under certain very general rules, be 
really a promotion of temperance in New England, as it appar- 
ently is elsewhere. Should not, therefore, all friends of tem- 
perance, instead of endeavoring to bring about total abstinence, 
urge the general government to admit all mild “ unfortified”’ 
European wines free of duty. They should urge the cultiva- 
tion of the grape in this country. 


Notre.—While presenting this view, I fully coincide with Dr. Anstie’s 
remarks in his very important contribution’ made on this subject. They are 
in a work entitled ‘‘ Uses of Wine in Health and Disease” (by Francis E. 
Anstie, M.D.,of London. New York edition: Redfield, 1870): ‘‘ We would 
state our firm conviction that for youth (say under 25) whose bodily frame is 
not fully consolidated, the proper rule is either no alcohol or very little 
indeed” (page 18). Again: ‘‘ Both temperance and economy must strongly 
argue that the bulk of the community should limit themselves to the class 
of natural wines produced under such conditions as enable the cheaper 
varieties to be relied on as sound, wholesome and palatable” (page 36). And 
again: ‘‘It is among the class of natural wines averaging not more than 
ten per cent. of alcohol that we must seek the type of a universal alcoholic 
beverage for every-day life” (page 16). 


How shall we treat the Drunkard ? 


I think that the drunkard has been treated at times with a 
great deal too much of false sentimentality. Every young man 
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should be taught to feel that, in getting drunk, he violates one 
of the highest of social laws. He degrades himself lower than 
the brute, and should be treated, for the time being, as one 
lower than man. I would not, however, be vindictive, but 
would put forth a hand to support him when he rises. This 
I would do again and again if need be, until I was convinced 
that he was a real dipsomaniac—a man insane for drink. 
Then I would for a time deprive him of his liberty, and he 
should be placed in an inebriate asylum. In the present con- 
dition of our country, Massachusetts should have several ine- 
briate asylums. Over these asylums should be put men wise 
and humane, but firm of purpose. Under that surveillance 
the victim should remain until he had gained sufficent moral 
power to enable him to govern his appetite. He must be 
cured of his disease as he would be of any malady in a public 
hospital. 


Summary of the principal Subjects considered in this Letter. 


first.—Stimulants are used everywhere, and, at times, 
abused by savage and by civilized man. Oonsequently, intox- 
ication occurs all over the globe. 

Second.—This love of stimulants is one of the strongest of 
human instincts. It cannot be annihilated, but may be reg- 
ulated by reason, by conscience, by education, or by law when 
it encroaches on the rights of others. 

Third.—OClimatic law governs it. The tendency to indulge 
to intoxication being not only greater as we go from the heat 
of the equator toward the north, but the character of that 
intoxication becomes more violent. 

Fourth Owing to this cosmic law, intemperance is very 
rare near the equator. It is there a social crime, and a disgrace 
of the deepest dye. Licentiousness and gambling are small 
offenses compared with it. To calla man a drunkard is the 
highest of insults. On the contrary, at the north of 50° it is 
very frequent, is less of a disgrace, is by no means a social 
crime. 

Lifth.—Intemperance causes little or no crime toward the 
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equator. It is the almost constant cause of crime either 
directly or indirectly at the north above 50°. 

Stxth.—Intemperance is modified by race, as shown in the 
different tendencies to intoxication of different peoples. 

Seventh.—Races are modified physically and morally by the 
kind of liquor they use, as proved by examination of the 
returns from Austria and Switzerland. 

Lighth—Beer, native light grape wines and ardent spirits 
should not be classed together, for they produce very different 
effects upon the individual and upon the race. 

Ninth.—Light German beer and ale can be used even freely 
without any very apparent injury to the individual, or without 
causing intoxication. They contain very small percentages of 
alcohol (4 or 4.5 to 6.50 per cent). Light grape wines, unfor- 
tified by an extra amount of alcohol, can be drunk less freely, 
but without apparent injury to the race, and with exhilaration 
rather than drunkenness. Some writers think they do no 
harm, but a real good if used moderately. They never produce 
the violent, crazy drunkenness so noticeable from the ardent 
spirits of the North. 

Ardent spirits, on the contrary, unless used very moderately, 
and with great temperance, and with the determination to omit 
them as soon as the occasion has passed for their use, are 
almost always injurious, if continued even moderately for any 
length of time, for they gradually encroach on the vital powers. 
If used immoderately, they cause a beastly narcotism which 
makes the victim regardless of all the amenities and even the 
decencies of life, or perhaps they render him furiously crazy, 
so that he may murder his best friend. While those who 
live in the tropics merely sip slowly ardent spirits from the 
tiniest of glasses, with the slightest appreciable effect, the 
denizen of the frozen north swallows half tumblers full of the 
same to the speedy production of intoxication. 

Tenth.—Races may be educated to evil by bad laws, or by 
the introduction of bad habits. England’s taste for strong 
drinks has been fostered by legislation and by wars of nearly 
two centuries since. France and parts of Switzerland are be- 
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ginning to suffer from the introduction of absinthe and of 
schnapps. Especially is this noticeable since the late Franco- 
Prussian war. By classifying all liquors as equally injurious, 
and by endeavoring to further that idea in the community, are 
we not doing a real injury to the country by preventing a freer 
use of a mild lager-beer, or of native grape wine, instead of the 
ardent spirits to which our people are now so addicted? 

Eleventh.—A race, when it emigrates, carries its habits with 
it, and for a time, at least, those habits may override all 
climatic law. 

Twelfth England has thus overshadowed our whole country 
with its love of strong drinks, and with its habits of intoxica-» 
tion, as it has more recently covered Ceylon, parts of the East, 
and Australia. 

Thirteenth—This influence on our own country is greater 
now than it would have been if our forefathers, the early 
settlers, had cultivated the vine, which would have been prac- 
ticable, as seen by the recent examples of Ohio and California, 
and from the fact that the whole of the United States lies 
in the region of the earth’s surface suited to the grape culture. 

Lourteenth_—lf these early settlers had done this, our nation 
would probably have been more temperate, and a vast industry 
like that of France, of Spain and of Italy and Germany, in 
light native wines, would long ago have sprung up. 

Lf teenth.—The example set by California and Ohio should 
be followed by the whole country where the vine can de grown. 
As a temperance measure it behooves every good citizen to pro- 
mote that most desirable object. We should also allow the 
light, unfortified wines of Europe to be introduced free of duty 
instead of the large one now imposed. Instead of refusing the 
German lager-beer, we should seek to have it introduced into 
the present “ grog-shops,” and thus substitute a comparatively 
innoxious article for those potent liquors which now bring 
disaster and death into so many families. 

Stavteenth—* Holly Tree” branches for the sale of good 
food, tea and coffee, cheaply to the people, should by the 
benevolent co-operation of the community be made to take 
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the places of the numerous grog-shops now open for the 
sale of ardent spirits. 

Seventeenth —The moral sense of the community should be 
60 aroused to the enormity of the evils flowing from keeping 
an open bar for the sale of ardent spirits, while those for the 
sale of light wines and of lager-beer should not be opposed, 
except for the sale to habitual drunkards after due notice from 
friends. Sellers violating such law might be compelled for a 
time to support the family of their victim. 

Kighteenth.—The horrid nature of drunkenness should be 
impressed by every means in our power upon the moral sense 
of the people. The habitual drunkard should be punished, or 
if he be a dipsomamiac, he should be placed in an inebriate 
asylum for medical and moral treatment until he has gained 
sufficient self-respect to enable him to overcome his love of 
drink. These asylums should be established by the State. 

In the sincere belief, gentlemen, that this analysis of our cor- 
respondence will, eventually at least, tend to help onward the 
most excellent cause of temperance everywhere, and in the 
hope that none will be offended at the expression, at times, of 
my own individual opinions, which in the course of the dis- 
cussion I have deemed it my right and duty to give, I remain, 


Your colleague and friend, 


HENRY I. BOWDITCH. 
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G. THOMANN, Esgq., Manager Literary Bureau, 
U. S. Brewers’ Association. 


My DEAR SIR: 


It is with very great pleasure I accord you the permis- 
sion you ask to republish my Papers on Prohibition in pamphlet 
form ; and I accord it the more readily, because I am indebted 
to your valuable publications, with which you kindly furnished 
me, for so much of the matter contained in these papers of mine. 

Besides yourself, allow me here to express my obligations to 
Rey. J. R. Sikes, of Perrysville, Ohio; to Rev. Dr. Carry, of 
Port Perry, Ont., and to Rev. Dr. Jewett, from all of whose pub- 
lications I have quoted ; and also to Geo. Bousfield, Esq., of 
Glencoe, Ont., for the loan of most valuable literature—compila- 
tions of statistics on the subject of the working of prohibition in 
Maine, Kansas and elsewhere, etc., etc. I have not quoted Mr. 
Bousfield’s figures, but have boldly stated his deductions. I have 
endeavored to write ad populum,; and I know that, to reach the 
minds of the majority, intricate and elaborate arguments and 
long arrays of dry figures are useless. I have therefore given 
certain conclusions which, if necessary, can be substantiated by 
an appeal to your works and the figures of Mr. Bousfield. 

It is to me most painful that so many men—educated men, 
clergymen, physicians, men high in social position—should say to 
me, as they have said over and over again: “What you have 
written is quite true ; we endorse every word of it; but then it is 
injudicious to write so.” Can it be “injudicious,” in the right 
sense of the word, to speak the truth? Of course, it was “injudi- 
cious” in the prophets and confessors of old to speak as they 
did : it brought no end of trouble upon themselves ; but we have 
to thank their “ injudiciousness” for the freedom and light which 
we enjoy to-day. 

Others, again—even of my clerical brethren—have urged upon 
me: “We quite agree with you; prohibition is a mistake and a 
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great evil ; but there, hush ! let it alone, it is an evil that will cure 
itself.” Are the ministers of the Gospel to let all evil alone on 
this plea? If we are bound, as we are, by our Ordination Vows 
to “banish and drive away all false doctrine,’’ must the minister 
of the Gospel who honestly believes the doctrine of prohibition 
to be false,—subversive of the Christian faith, subversive of true 
morality, and productive of far greater evils than those which it 
strives to abolish—must he be hounded and persecuted, while all 
applause for holy zeal is accorded to the minister who (with equal 
honesty, of course,) goes stumping the country in favor of pro- 
hibitory enactments ? 

Those of the clergy of Canada who still use, from conviction, 
fermented wine at the Holy Communion, and withal keep dumb 
on this question of prohibition, may yet, perhaps. be subject to the 
indignities that were offered to the Lutheran congregation in 
Decorah, Iowa, when a policeman walked into the church, for- 
bade the use of wine, and threatened to arrest the communicants. 
This event, which occurred (14th May, 1887,) since the writing 
of my papers, is a striking commentary on the forebodings of 
paper No. 4. 

There is another class, for whom one feels more than pity, 
one feels contempt. Irefer to that large class of those who are 
habitual consumers of more or less alcohol, and who always 
intend to be so, whatever the law may be. These people, never- 
theless, think it is not a clergyman’s business to interfere in this 
matter. They conceive that a clergyman should not run against 
the popular prejudice. However, for their part, they mean to get 
their alcohol all the same—surreptitiously or somehow, prohi- 
bition or no prohibition—and if it does cost them a little more, 
why, their pockets can stand it. “Oh, generation of vipers!” 
one is tempted to exclaim, in the words of holy scorn which our 
Blessed Lord used against the hypocrites of His day. If prohi- 
bition is right then go in for it—honestly, manfully, whole-heart- 
edly ; give up your wines and beer and spirits altogether, as you 
want the poor man to do. If you don’t intend to do this, and yet 
advocate prohibition—or what is as bad, by your cowardly silence 
and apparent acquiescence, let judgment go by default—then you 
are simply acting the hypocrite. The man who votes or works 
for prohibition and yet slyly takes his alcohol—in whatever 
shape—beer, wine or whiskey—is just as much a hypocrite and 
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criminal as the illicit dealer or peddler who votes for prohibition 
because it puts money in his pocket. 

“Party Government,” it is alleged, is the bane of all true 
statesmanship. We would suggest that “ Party Government ” 
must always be. But the trouble is that political parties cling 
too much to historical reminiscences and dead issues. The dan- 
ger ever lies in the formation of a Z/ird party on some living 
question of the day. Such party, finding itself in the minority 
and yet independent of both political parties, is tempted to sell 
itself to the highest bidder: and though insignificant in itself, is 
yet able to throw its weight into the scale of either of the oppos- 
ing historical parties and so kick the beam. 

This is the danger before us. Let then the prohibition ques- 
tion be made a direct “party’’ question. Let us for the nonce 
throw aside our old party names of Democrat and Republican in 

_the U.S. and of Tory and Grz¢ in Canada, and let the question 
be put fairly and squarely before the people: Prohibition or 
Christian Freedom ; and I have no doubt as to what the honest 
verdict of the people will be. 


Yours, very truly, 


G. J. LOW. 


St. PauL’s CHurcH RECTORY, 
ALMONTE, ONTARIO, CANADA, 


4th August, 1887. 
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INTRODUCTORY. 


Y the kindness of the editor I am allowed space in the col- 
umns of the TIMEs to express my views on the most moment- 
ous question of prohibition. I shall write very plainly and 
frankly; and I wish it to be understood that whatever appears in 
these papers is simply the expression of my own convictions, for 
which I alone am responsible ; and I am ready to bear that re- 
sponsibility before God and man. The Times simply accords me 
space to assert what I think sadly needs asserting, in no timid 
tones, in this critical state of affairs in Canada. For this reason— 
because I wish to avow my own individual responsibility—I shall 
use, oftener than would be otherwise seemly, the “first person 
singular.” 

That I am an anti-prohibitionist, my sermon published a year 
ago proclaimed. I have not yet seen a confutation of that 
sermon, but all such arguments as its critics have advanced sha! 
be dealt with in the course of these papers.* 

I might claim some indulgence, as the advocate of the un- 
popular side, but I do not ask it. Any reader of prohibitionist 
literature knows that indulgence to those of adverse views is not 
to be looked for from thence. But I beg my readers to bear in 
mind that it calls for moral courage now-a-days to proclaim one- 
self an anti-prohibitionist. Time was—and that scarcely a genera- 
tion ago—when it required great moral courage for a man to say 
“T am a total abstainer.” Now the tide has altogether set the 
other way, and a man who has any regard for public opinion 
requires some courage to say, “I am zof a total abstainer.” 

I know, too, and am prepared for, the showers of invective and 
ill names that will be hurled on me for the stand I mean to take. 
One has only to read the speeches of prohibitionists, such as 


* Thesermon here referred to will be found at the end of this pamphlet 
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those of the Hon. J. B. Finch, to see what they can do in that 
line. But I cannot help that. The Master we serve told us to 
expect abuse; and He Himself, though holy, harmless and un- 
defiled, did not escape obloquy. His enemies could find no fault 
in Him save one; they called Him a “drunkard.” “ Behold a 
gluttonous man and a wine-bibber, a friend of publicans and 
sinners "—and He says, “If they have called the Master of the 
house Beelzebub, how much more shall they call them of his 
household.” 

I know, too—and this I do feel most keenly, it is the most 
painful part of all to me—that I shall incur the reproaches of 
many who have had terrible experiences of the evils of intemper- 
ance. I know that many wives, many mothers, many daughters 
are to-day rendered miserable, plunged in despair through the 
wreckage in life of their husbands, or sons, or brothers from the 
excess of drink; and who, naturally enough, see the only cure 
for all this frightful state of things, the panacea for all these dis- 
astrous evils, in the prohibitionist cry : “Stop the traffic.” I know 
there are men, too, who suffer in the same way ; for, alas! there 
are drunken mothers and wives and daughters, as well as sottish 
men. I know there are Christian temperance women who will be 
ready to cry: “You are thwarting and undoing our work! You 
are placing temptation before our boys, whom we are trying by 
our new legislation to shield from danger!” I grant that this is. 
the most painful consideration of all in approaching this subject ; 
this it is which has shut the mouths of many, who yet cannot en- 
dorse this new policy of prohibition. But it is high time that in 
this matter, which is rapidly becoming a national and political 
one, we should learn to speak the truth, the whole truth, and 
nothing but the truth ; and putting mere sentiment and feeling to 
one side, follow the truth wherever it leads; for out of truth 
only can ultimate good come. 

Yes, Christian mothers, what I am going to say will bring 
danger before your boys. But danger is the lot of man; your 
boys will be surrounded with danger whatever their sphere in life. 


There zs danger in alcohol, I freely admit, just as there is danger 


in everything. 
How many mothers are there that are ready to curse the noble 


river that flows at our doors? And no wonder; for its waters. 


have engulfed many a precious and promising young life. J 
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deeply sympathize with their feelings. But still I say to you, 
young men :—Go upon that St. Lawrence ; go and paddle, and 
tow, and sail, and swim. How many mothers are there that 
dread the very sight and name of a railroad, because their boys 
have been crippled for life, or crushed to death! I feel for them 
keenly ; and yet I say to you, young men: Go and work on the 
railroad ; go and couple cars, and ride on the death-dealing loco- 
motive ; fulfil your duties, no matter what the danger. How many 
mothers are there who weep and refuse to be comforted because 
their boys lie buried in the battlefield! It is a sad and awful 
thought. Still I say to you, young men: Go and learn your 
drill, and fight for your country when she calls. How many 
a mother curses the day when gunpowder was invented, as she 
thinks of the ghastly accident that happened to her boy! It is 
quite natural. I appreciate her sentiments. Still I say to you, 
young men: Go and hunt and shoot. Only in all these cases— 
whether on the water, or among railroad cars, or handling 
weapons of destruction—/fake care ; exercise your vigilance, your 
self-control, your manliness. And so I tell you, young men, re- 
garding alcohol. The danger is before you to-day in spite of all 
the Scott Acts. If ever the system of prohibition is perfected, it 
will not be till long after you are in your graves. You can get 
alcohol to-day, and to-morrow, and all the time, surreptitiously, 
sneakingly, if you cannot openly. Alcohol is a most tremendous 
force—there is danger in it as in all forces. But I call upon you 
not to shirk danger, but to face it, battle with it, master it. My 
experience recalls hundreds of men, now living upright, noble, 
godly lives, who, from their earliest years, have been accustomed 
to see wine and beer on their fathers’ tables, and have partaken 
of the same from their very childhood ; and again my experience 
can point to many miserable sots, who were brought up in strict 
“temperance” homes. 

No, fleeing from danger is not the right course; true man- 
liness belongs to those who “ out of the nettle danger”’ can pluck 
the flower of benefit and use. That is the kind of education that 
I feel the youth of Canada needs. 

Only the other day I read in the Canada Citizen, that the 
church which used fermented wine in the Holy Communion in- 
troduced the communicant to “the first step in the downward 
path—the first step of the drunkard.” 
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Well, be it so. I wish to tell you, young men, that at the 
altars of the Church of England you will never taste anything else 
than fermented wine. Yet, in the name of God, we invite you 
to that Holy Table. “As the ministers of Christ and stewards of 
the mysteries of God,” and speaking by His authority, we invite 
you to—the first step of the drunkard ! 

Now, what do you think of that? I will tell you what I think 
of it. There is a struggle impending between prohibition 
and Christianity, and the question will ultimately have to be 
raised in our politics:—Who is on the Lord’s side? I would 
never think of taking up this question of prohibition, except that 
I feel that it is a question in which the truth of God and of His 
word is involved. It is an insult to our Lord and Master; it isa 
device of Satan to undo the work of the Church of Christ, for we 
know he has often “transformed himself into an angel of light.” 
The Jail newspaper, which has lately made such a fuss about 
“The Bible, the whole Bible, and nothing but the Bible,’* is 
at the same time advocating measures which are in direct opposi- 
tion to the whole genius and spirit of the Bible. If the AZaz/’s 
prohibition principles prevail it will have to get up a new volume 
of “Scripture Selections’? compared with which the far famed 
Ross Bible + will be a trifle. 

If prohibition were a mere political party scheme, I should be 
the last to touch it; but when men encroach upon the doctrines 
and truths of the Word and Church of God, under cover, however 
Pharisaic, of a regard for morals, it is time for ministers of His 
Word and Church to speak out. My object will be to prove that 
Almighty God did not make a mistake in not enjoining prohibi- 
tion ; for I shall set myself to show that the principles of prohi- 
bition are opposed to the Word of God; opposed to liberty and 
progress ; opposed to science ; opposed to the experience and 
history of the world; and degrading and demoralizing to the 


*T wish I could believe in its sincerity ; but only last May it had some leading articles 
of such a violently agnostic type, and speaking so scornfully of the Scriptures, that I felt it 
my duty to reply to them in my sermons. 


+ The ‘‘Ross Bible’? was a volume of selections from Scripture, which, after being 
approved of by the ministers of the yarious denominations, including the Roman Catholics, 
was authorized by the Ontario Government to be used in the schools instead of the whole 
Bible. The Hon. Mr. Ross, the Minister of Education, was thereupon violently assailed by 
the Mail, the organ of the Opposition, as truckling to the Roman Catholics. About the 
same time the Mail ceased from becoming a “ party” organ, and it now poses as Protestant 
and prohibitionist. 
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community. I shall essay to answer every argument I ever heard 
of in its defence—and I have read a good deal of prohibitionist 
literature—and to show that Canada is just now suffering from a 
blizzard of prohibition violence that is doing vast harm. In en- 
deavoring to cast out the unclean spirit of drunkenness by such 
unrighteous means, we are letting in seven devils more wicked than 
itself, so the last state of this fair land of ours will be worse 
than the first. 


No. II. 


PROHIBITION 08, TEMPERANCE—PROHIBITION ANTI-CHRISTIAN—PROOFS 
THEREOF IN PROHIBITION LITERATURE, 


Throughout these papers I intend to use the terms “ Prohibi- 
tion” and “ Alcohol.” I shall not use more than is necessary the 
word “ Temperance,” for it has been sadly prostituted and made 
to do duty in all sorts of dubious ways. And I shall talk of 
alcohol—because, though I fully concur with the Liberal Tem- 
perance Union in desiring to see fermented liquors preferred to 
distilled, yet I freely concede to the prohibitionist that the active 
principle of them all is one and the same. Alcohol is alcohol 
whether in cider or in brandy ; and if its consumption is wrong 
in principle, then the rich man sipping his champagne is just as 
guilty as the poor man taking his glass of whiskey and water. It 
is alcohol, under whatever guise, which is brought before the bar, 
and it is alcohol for which I plead. 

Again, I would not for a moment cast the slightest aspersion 
upon any of the temperance societies. When acting within 
legitimate limits, they are doing, and have done, good work. 
I would not and I do not cast any reflection on those who feel 
it to be their duty or their interest to abstain. I, at least, will 
strive to keep my part of St. Paul’s injunction (Romans xiv, 3), 
“Let not him which eateth despise him that eateth not.” I 
would that prohibitionists observed their share of that text : “ Let 
not him that eateth not judge him that eateth.’’ And here let 
me pay my tribute of admiration in this particular (for I have the 
misfortune of not being a disciple of his in other respects) to the 
manly Christian utterances of Hon, Edward Blake, in his speech 
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on “ Prohibition,” reported in the Globe of roth January. He, at 
all events, carries out St. Paul’s injunction: total abstainer as he 
is, he can say: “I have no sympathy whatever with the abuse 
poured on those honest men who. . . . are not yet convinced of 
the duty of total abstinence. There are among these many better 
men than some of those who abuse them.”” For such utterances 
he has had, as a matter of course, abuse heaped on himself. 

Now, apart from all other considerations, I object to these 
good people trying to monopolize the word “temperance.” 
This, by the way, does not apply to the “Church of England 
Temperance Society,” for. this society differs from all others in 
that it admits non-abstainers to its membership. By this course 
it declares that one need not be a total abstainer to be a tem- 
perate man, and so implicitly condemns prohibition. But all other 
“temperance” societies would confine the term to the total 
abstainer. Now, as I have said, I find no fault with a man for 
abstaining ; it may be his duty to do so: I find no fault with him 
for taking a vow to that effect: I find no fault with him for 
joining in a brotherhood with others like-minded, any more than 
I find fault with those who elect to take the vow of celibacy. 
There is a great deal more said in the New Testament about the 
advantages of celibacy (ec. g. I. Cor. vii) than there is about the 
advantages of total abstinence from alcohol: in fact there is 
nothing at all said about the latter. There is a good deal said in 
the New Testament about the spiritual advantages of renouncing 
all right to property (¢. g. S. Matt. xix, Acts ii, iv) “for the 
Gospel’s sake.”” These doctrines are well understood in Catholic 
Theology as “Counsels of Perfection” (Matt. xix, 11, 12, 21, 25, 
26), that is to say, these counsels are intended, not for Christians 
universally, but for those specially called to such a life—not for 
the many but for the few. Our Blessed Lord did not enjoin 
universal communism when he said to the young man, “If thou 
wilt be perfect go and sell all that thou hast.” I have, then, 
nothing but respect for those who out of love for God and desire 
to devote their lives to his service take vows of celibacy, and 
band themselves into communities to further their aims. But I 
do object to one thing—it is a small matter, perhaps, it may seem 
like a mere wrangling about words.; still “little leaks may sink 
great ships.” I object to their calling this vow of celibacy by 
the name of the vow of “chastity.” Now, I submit that the bride 
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and bridegroom, as they stand before the altar, take the vow of 
chastity just as much as any celibate. I know, of course, that it 
is only used in what may be called a technical sense; but the 
technical sense is too apt to become the conventional one. And 
so I object to the terms “temperance” and “chastity” being 
appropriated by those specialists ; because temperance and chas- 
tity are of universal obligation ; but such “temperance” and such 
“chastity,” if universally practised, would speedily put an end to 
the human race. 

I hope, then, it is perfectly understood that I wage war, not 
with any legitimate efforts to diminish drunkenness, but with 
prohibition. I am glad the question has now shaped itself into 
one of national prohibition. For a long time one could feel that 
all the “temperance” talk was shaping that way. Now “tem- 
perance”’ has at last shown the cloven foot ; it has told us what it 
means to accomplish, and we can fight it on that plain issue. 
And I first charge against prohibition, that it is not only un- 
scriptural but anti-scriptural. I shall not dwell on this point at 
greater length than is absolutely necessary (my published sermon 
has given the outlines of the argument). But to show the insidi- 
ous nature of this new propagandism—to show that its tendency 
is to lower the tone of Christian faith, and make the Gospel of 
Christ subservient to itself, I quote two eminent prohibitionist 
authorities : 


1. The Rev. J. Benson Hamilton, of the Cornell Memorial 
Meth. Epis. Church, Chicago, in a lecture on “God’s wine, man’s 
wine and the devil’s wine” thus delivers himself : 

“Tf” (mark the “if’’) “the Bible commends wine-drinking 
and thus intemperance / the Lord Jesus cannot be my example.” 


2. The second instance (horresco referens) is from the Chris- 
tian Advocate of the M. E. C. in the U. S., edited by Rev. C. H. 
Fowler, D.D., L.L.D.. “ If’’ (mark the “if” again) “Christ made 
alcoholic wine, He must be put on his trial, not as a sot, but as 
a moderate drinker, who, according to the law of human nature 
with so many illustrations, was possibly saved from becoming an 
example for sots by being crucified in early manhood.” 

Now I will not stop to dilate on the horrible blasphemy of the 
above ; for what do such prohibitionists care for the third com- 
mandment or any of the ten, if it interferes with their new com- 
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mandment, “Thou shalt not take alcohol?” I simply beg my 
readers to observe this: that these two authorities avow them- 
selves “Christians if you please, but prohibitionists first.” Their 
faith in Christ is contingent upon its being satisfactorily proved 
that He was a total abstainer. This can never be done, and the 
amount of exegetical gerrymandering that has been indulged in 
to distort passages of Holy Scripture to suit the views of those 
who confess that they cannot believe in Christ unless He were 
a total abstainer, is a disgrace to our common Christianity. It 
shows, if nothing else, how degrading and demoralizing prohibi- 
tion is. 

Thank God, the Church of England will have none of this 
scandalous word-twisting. She has proclaimed—in England, in 
the United States, in Canada, her abhorrence of this dishonesty, 
this “handling the Word of God deceitfully.” Every priest of 
the Church is dound to celebrate and administer the Holy Eu- 
charist in fermented wine. Thank God, our faith in the Lord 
Jesus Christ does not depend on the legerdemain of these novel 
“exegetes.” With us it is Christ first, and the ‘“ commandments 
and ordinances of men” nowhere. 


No. II. 


“DIFFERENT HEBREW WORDs.” 


We now come to the consideration of this tremendous argu- 
ment of the prohibitionists about there being “ different Hebrew 
words to express different kinds of so-called wine ;’’ and let us see 
what are the facts of the case. 

There are three Hebrew words regarding intoxicants to which 
we shall confine our attention. Some four or five other terms are 
used by the later writers, but only casually, and they do not affect 
the argument either way : 


1. “Shekar’’—which occurs 22 times in the Old Testament 
and is rendered (generally in the authorized, uniformly in revised 
version,) by “strong drink.” Its verbal root in all Semitic lan- 
guages signifies, “to be drunken.” There is no mistake about 
this word. It means intoxicating liquor of any kind, including 
wine. 
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2. “ Tirosh”’—which occurs 38 times. Of these it is used 34 
times in connection with “corn” or “ oil,” or both, as signifying 
the annual products of the land. The juice of the grape as soon 
as expressed was called “ Tirosh,” just as we call the juice of the 
apple as soon as expressed “cider.” When the word occurs else- 
where than in the above connection it is rendered in our version 
“new wine” or “sweet wine.” It: was “ Tirosh” which, as our 
Lord says, (Matt. rx, 17) men never put into old wine-skins, be- 
cause of its fermenting, alcoholic properties. But that this “ new 
wine ”’ did itself intoxicate is shown in Hosea tv, 11. 


3. “ Yayin’’—this was wze—genuine, old, unmistakable fer- 
mented wine, which had passed its “ Tirosh” stage. The differ- 
ence is well shown in Mich. Iv,15. The authorized version says : 
Thou shalt . . . tread sweet wine but shalt not drink wine.” 
The revised version says: “Thou shalt tread . . . the 
vintage, but shalt not drink the wine.” Hebrew, “ Thou shalt 
tread . . . the Zirosh, but shalt not drink the Yayzn.” 
This, by the way, was not as a matter of “prohibition” but 
as the part of a terrible curse. This word “ Yayin” occurs no less 
than 141 times. 


It was “ Yayin”? which made Noah drunk (Gen. 1x.) It was 
Yayin which Melchizedec, priest of the Most High God, “ brought 
forth” along with the bread. It was Vayrn and Shekar, “strong 
drink” which the law permitted the Israelites to buy and consume 
if they felt inclined (Deut. x1v, 26.) It was Yayina which Eli 
unjustly supposed that Hannah had been drinking (1 Saml. 1, 14.) 
It was a bottle (a wine skinful) of “ YVay/n” which that same 
Hannah brought as a thank offering to the House of the Lord (v. 
24.) It was Yayin “which maketh glad the heart of man,” for 
which the psalmist praises God (Ps.ctv, 15). It was Yayzn which 
the book of Proverbs tells us is “a mocker ” (Prov. xx, 1) and 
cautions us not to farry long at (Ch. xx, 30) and yet bids us ad- 
minister “unto those that be of heavy hearts,” (Ch. xxx1, 6) : and 
so on through the whole Old Testament. 

And then again, as if to protest again this hair-splitting about 
fermented and unfermented wines, when any man took, for a cer- 
tain time, the Nazarite vow of total abstinence, he was forbidden 
to touch anything whatever connected with the grape or the vine 
itself. (Numbers v1, 2, 3, 4). At the fulfilment of his vow he 
“may drink Yayin” (v. 20). 
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And once more. It was “Yayin,” and not “7Z7rosh,” which 
always formed the “ drink offering,” a necessary adjunct of every 
sacrifice, (Numb. xv, 2-7, xx1x passim) along with the “meat 
offering ” of cakes or wafers of unleavened bread. (Lev. 11.) In 
one verse, as if to emphasize the character of the wine, the “ drink 
offering” is called Shekar—strong drink. (Numb. xxvii, 7, re- 
vised version). So “bread and wine, which the Lord hath com- 
manded to be received”’ have always been most important features 
in the worship of God from the time of Moses.* 

Now what argument do the Christian prohibitionists urge 
against all this? The main reason in defence of all their word- 
juggling is much the same wherever it appears, and is embodied 
in a short letter criticising my sermon and signed E. B. which ap- 
peared in the Recorder of 6th March, 1886. The argument may 
be summed up thus : 

The Bible cannot encourage or allow anything intrinsically and 
absolutely evil. But the consumption of alcohol is intrinsically 
and absolutely evil. Therefore the Bible cannot countenance the 
consumption of alcohol. But the Bible, we admit, does speak ap- 
provingly-of the consumption of wine and strong drink of some 
kind. Therefore the wine and strong drink spoken of with favor 
must have been devoid of alcohol. Otherwise the Bible and 
Christianity must be rejected. (So say the two authorities quoted 
on page 15). 

Now our answer to this is that the second of the above prem- 
ises (viz. that alcohol is absolutely evil) is begging the question. 
It is a baseless assumption. I deny the proposition zz /ofo. 

E. B. speaks of the impossibility of our Blessed Lord encourag- 
ing “a purely selfish indulgence.” I deny that it is “a purely 
selfish indulgence.” We shall take up this subject later on. 

But E, B. adduces an argument for prohibition from Scripture, 
which is, I think, original; at any rate itis put in a unique way. 
I quote it verbatim : 


* Of course this is only a condensation of the argument from the Old Testament. Those 
who would wish tosee it treated learnedly in full are recommended to read, Wines of the Bille, 
by Rev. C. Bodington, S. P. C. K. ; Communion Wine, by Rev. Dr. Jewett, (Church Guar- 
dian office, Montreal)—Rev. Dr, Carry’s Exposure, &c., (Rowsell & Hutcheson), And to those 
who may be prejudiced against Anglican authorities, and indeed to all, I would strongly recom- 
mend The Biblical Reason why Prohibition is Wrong, by Rev. J. A. Sikes, an Evangelical 
Lutheran minister, of Perryville, Ohio, himself a total abstainer and temperance worker, All 
these pamphlets together would not cost much over a dollar. 
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“Is there not a curse connected with the very first account we 
have of wine drinking?” (This refers to Gen. 1x, 20-27). 

Now I admire the ingenuity of that argument; I admire the 
way it is put ; interrogatively, you see. It is so innocent, so non- 
committal, so “child-like and bland.” 

Yes, brother E. B., there is “a curse connected,” &c., &c. You 
were quite right to say “connected with the account.” If you had 
said “a curse attached to the very first wine drinking” that would 
have been another affair. But you said—very properly—“ a curse 
connected with the account,” (v. 25). But you forgot to mention 
that there were also wo dlessings (v. 26, 27), so according to your 
own reasoning the blessings as compared with the curses “con- 
nected with wine drinking” are as two to one. 

And now let me ask you, E. B., on whom did the curse fall? 
Not on the drunken Noah, for he “ awoke from his wine” in the 
spirit of prophecy ; a prophecy which has been wonderfully ful- 
filled to the present day. We shall allude to it again by-and-bye. 
Now, God forbid that I should condone the drunkenness of to-day 
by extenuating the conduct of Noah, but I conceive the Bible gives 
us here, in its own terse and vivid style, an account, not only of the 
first wine drinking, but of the first wine making. Noah partook 
of this newly-discovered liquor and found it exhilarating—he took 
more and got intoxicated—he took still more and became stupi- 
fied. It was a new experience ; he erred through ignorance. Be 
that as it may, the sin was seemingly not imputed to him (Rom. y, 
13) for he “awoke from his wine”’ in the spirit of prophecy. But 
on whom did the curse fall? Not on Shem and Japhet, those two 
noble sons who covered their father’s failing with the mantle of 
charity, and who, in performing their filial act, took good care not 
even to be witnesses of their father’s disgrace. No; the curse fell 
on—the informer—‘‘ Ham the father of Canaan ’”’—the man who 
went and “told.” Oh yes, E. B., there was “a curse connected 
with the very first account we have of wine drinking.” I compli- 
ment you on your ingenuity. 
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No. IV. 


WwW. C. T. U. AND COMMUNION WINE, 


Is there not a cause? Is it not time that a stand was made 
against the encroachments of prohibition? ‘This week’s paper will 
mainly consist of the following prohibitionist tract. It came to 
me along with other temperance leaflets, through the post, from (I 
believe) the office of the Canada Crt/zen. The italics are mine. 
In all other respects the tract is reproduced unchanged. 


THE IMPORTANCE OF THE USE OF UNFERMENTED WINE IN THE SACRA- 
MENT OF THE LORD’S SUPPER. 


A PAPER READ AT THE W, C.- T. U. BY MISS S. WILLMOTT, 


The vine in Eastern lands was regarde as one of the choicest 
blessings that God had bestowed upon his people. Its fruit, while 
most delicious to the taste, was exceedingly nutritious and con- 
ducive to health. Therefore, in Scripture it frequently symbolized 
the richness and fulness of the gospel feast. it grew luxuriantly, 
and produced prodigious clusters of grapes, as reported by the 
messcugers who were sent to spy out the land of Canaan. 

Palestine was indeed a land of vineyards, and as the heritage of 
obedience, it is said: “ They shall sit every man under his vine and 
under his fig-tree.” 

We do not only gather from the Bible, but from other sources, 
that wine anciently was the mere pressed juice of the grape, free 
from fermentation. 

The Egyptians drank no fermented wine—they believed it to. 
be an invention of an evil genius—but partook freely of the pure 
juice of the grape. As was customary, the attendant, or cup- 
bearer, pressed the juice into the cup, and immediately bore it to 
his master ; this is corroborated by the interesting narrative of the 
dream of Pharaoh’s chief butler. “‘ In my dream behold a vine was 
before me, and in the vine were three branches ; and it was as 
though it budded, and her blossoms shot forth; and the clusters 
thereof brought forth grapes ; and Pharaoh’s cup was in my hand; 
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and I took the grapes and pressed them into Pharaoh’s cup, and I 
gave the cup into Pharaoh’s hand.” 

Notwithstanding, every Bible reader must observe, that various 
wines are spoken of, and as so much is said of the evils of the wine 
cup, it has been too generally accepted, especially at the present 
day, that all beverages bearing that name must necessarily be fer- 
mented, and therefore intoxicating, which was not the case; that 
such wines were made and used, all must admit, but to affirm they 
were sanctioned by God is at variance with the whole tenor of the 
inspired word. God’s heaviest judgments are pronounced upon 
the drunkard. The wine which the Lord approved was found in 
the cluster, according to his own declaration. “Thus saith the | 
Lord, as the new wine is found in the cluster, and one saith, De- 
stroy it not for a blessing is in it.” 

Christ forseeing that the term “ wine” would be misunderstood 
most carefully guarded the cup that symbolized his shed blood 
from that appellation. Neither he nor his apostles called it wine, 
but “ the cup,” “ the cup of blessing,” “ the fruit of the vine.” 

At the close of the “ Passover Supper,” which Christ had just 
commemorated with his disciples for the last time, and when about 
to fulfil in his own body all it had prefigured, “ He took the cu) (the 
passover cup, the pure juice of the grape, in accordance with the 
expressed law of that institution which strictly excluded all leaven 
from the elements of the feast), and when he had given thanks, he 
gave it to them, and they all drank of it; and he said unto them: 
This is my blood of the New Testament, which is shed for many. 
Verily I say unto you, I will drink no more of the fruit of the vine, 
until that day that I drink it new in the Kingdom of God.” 

We think there is conclusive proof, in which the highest 
scientific authorities agree, that alcohol does not exist in the fruit 
of the vine, neither in its growth, nor in its decay, but it is the sole 
product of fermentation. By this chemical process the essential 
quality of the juice is destroyed, and converted into an intoxi- 
cant. 

The art, of perverting this beneficent God-bestowed blessing 
into a curse, most assuredly emanated from “ the Evil One,” who 
employed man as his agent, to carry out his infamous devices. 
No language or pen can portray in the faintest degree the told 
and untold miseries that have followed in its course. Ruined 
homes, blighted hopes, crushed hearts, the destruction of the body, 
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and banishment from God ; for it is written, “ No drunkard shall 
enter the Kingdom of God.” We wonder not this pervertion of 
God’s bounty shall call forth His indignation, and fearful denun- 
ciations: “Woe to the crown of pride, to the drunkards of 
Ephraim ; the crown of pride, the drunkards of Ephraim shall be 
trodden under feet.” ‘‘Woe unto him that giveth his neighbor 
drink!” “Wine is a mocker.” We are commanded not even to 
look at it, when it giveth its color in the cup. For alas! “at the 
last it biteth like a serpent and stingeth like an adder!” 

We wonder, with profound astonishment, that the Church of 
the living God has been so long in recognizing /he imperative duty 
of removing from the table of the Lord, that which we are strictly 
forbidden even to look upon. ‘This isa vital question, all must admit. 
It therefore demands a most careful, earnest, and prayerful con- 
sideration. That sad consequences have resulted from the apathy 
of the Church in this matter, many affirm. And shall they be re- 
peated? Shall the commemoration of that most precious and 
sacred ordinance, instituted by Christ Himself, and bequeathed 
as a legacy to perpetuate his dying love, be symbolized by an 
element that contains in itself the germ of moral ruin and death ? 
O, that the Church would awake to her responsibilty, and throw 
round the weak her protecting arm. 

Many there are who have deprecated the evils of intemper- 
ance, and are striving to reform, and have therefore pledged them- 
selves “to abstain from all intoxicants, except for medicinal and 
sacramental purposes.” And here we pause a moment to ask, 7s i¢ 
not high time this second reserve, tf not the first, should be forever 
erased from the “ Temperance Pledge?” 

There are earnest ones, but weak, who in full confidence in 
the ordinances of the Lord’s house, forgetting that through wine | 
or strong drink they have lost their will-power to control their ap- 
petites, have approached the table of the Lord, thereby testifying, 
by partaking of the emblems of Christ’s broken body and shed 
blood, their faith in the atonement made for sin, when, alas ! the 
first sip from the deceptive cup inflames their desire for more, and 
they go on without power to resist, until their sun sets in endless 
night. 

Dear sisters, members of the Women’s Christian Temperance 
Union, and all who are in sympathy with this great Temperance 
Reform, let us each and all awake to the duty of the hour, and by 
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voice and pen, give no rest, until the fatal desecration of the“ Lora’s 
Table” be swept away. 


Now I am not going to criticise the work of this good lady ; it 
shall tell its own story. But I beg leave to address myself, on this 
occasion, exclusively to my own fellow-members of the Church of 
England : 

Brethren,—We are all alike committed to one line on this 
matter ; that line was drawn at the last provincial synod. At that 
synod all the delegates, I believe, clerical and lay, abstainers and 
non-abstainers alike, unanimously passed Dr. Carry’s resolution, 
pledging the whole Church to follow the ancient customs and the 
Word of God in using fermented wine. Now I ask you to read 
the italicised portions of the above. Note what is the next plank 
of the prohibition platform: THEY WILL Lay IT. Observe what 
is the next step of the prohibition party: THEY WILL TAKE IT. 
They have not failed in any step hitherto. I give them great 
credit for their boundless energy, zeal and consistency in carry- 
ing out their convictions; they will not fail in this step either. 
These tracts are disseminated by thousands, and their doctrines 
are affecting the tens of thousands. As Miss W. says, no effort 
will be spared ; it will be “here a little and there a little,” until at 
last they will succeed in imbuing the minds of all “temperance” 
people with the conviction that it is a “sin” to taste alcohol, even 
at the Table of the Lord. Our own people will turn away from 
our altars, because that awful thing is there. I do not blame the 
prohibitionists for taking this step. They are consistent, they are 
logical ; they need that plank to complete their platform ; they 
need that doctrine to justify the whole movement ; they need that 
link to perfect their chain of reasoning, which was given in the 
last paper. If the consumption of alcohol is an absolute evil, the 
conclusion of the W. C. T. U. logically follows; or the dreadful 
alternative of those two authorities quoted on page15. ‘The logic 
of events, as well as the logic of reason, points that way. The 
next prohibitory Act of Parliament which will supersede the 
Scott Act will, you may be sure, erase the “second reserve.” The 
Protestant public will be educated up to it in the meantime. Re- 
member that all the Methodists (and they are far more numerous 
than ourselves) are to-day just as much pledged to use unfer- 
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mented grape juice in observing the Lord’s Supper as we are to 
use wine ; and remember that such an amendment will be a matter 
of perfect unconcern to our Roman Catholic fellow citizens ; for 
their laity receive only in one kind; as for their priesthood, they 
will, of course—for they have the courage of their convictions— 
get a saving clause inserted to protect the integrity of the Sacra- 
ment in their own churches, 

But we, brethren, what are we going to do? We have made a 
big talk in the synod about it; we have made big talks before, 
which have resulted in nothing. What about this matter? We 
have crossed the Rubicon, and planted our banners with a great 
flourish of trumpets. Whatnext? Shall we watch our opponents 
increasing day by day, swelling their ranks from those of our own 
household ; and then at last when we find ourselves completely 
overwhelmed by numbers—subside ? 


No. V. 


NEW TEST 


BIBLE AND SCIENCE—WAR NOTES. 


We have so far confined our attention to the Old Testament, 
because it is from thence the prohibitionists have drawn their 
mystifying arguments about the “ different Hebrew words.” Con- 
cerning the New Testament, our remarks will be brief. 

1. Our blessed Lord inaugurated His ministry with the miracu- 
lous manufacture of wine. (St. John m1.) 


2. He closed that ministry with consecrating that same al- 
coholic element as the sacrament of His own most precious 
blood. 


Some capital has been made by the prohibitionists out of a 
quibble that the New Testament never actually mentions the word 
“wine” in connection with that “cup.” To this we answer: 

(2) We know from Jewish authorities what that “cup” con- 
tained, viz : wine (rea/ wine) and water. 

(6) “ The bread” and “the cup” were the “ meat offering and 
drink offering” which attended every sacrifice, as stated on page 18, 
and the Passover was a sacrifice. (Exodus xt, 27.) 


(c) Whatever that “cup ” contained, it could make men drunk. 
(i Cor! x1, 21.) 
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3. St. Paul says: (Eph. v, 18) “Be not drunk with wine.” 
Why did he not say at once, “‘ Never touch it?” He says (1 Tim. 
il, 3, anc Titus 1, 7) that the clerical overseer of the congregation © 
should be “not given to wine,” (rev. version, “no brawler” on 
margin, “not quarrelsome over wine”), and that the deacons 
should be “not given to much wine ;” (1 Tim. iu, 8) and that the 
aged should be “ temperate” (in the true sense); and that the 
aged woman should be “not enslaved to much wine.” (Titus ny, 
2 and 3.) Now, why this “much?” Why all this qualification ? 
Why did he not say, out and out, “never. touch wine or strong 
drink?” Nay, he even charges Timothy, the superintendent of 
all these congregations, (or as we now say bishop) who had been 
a total abstainer, to desist from that ascetic practice henceforth. 
(1 Tim. v, 23.) 

Now, in the face of all this, for prohibitionists to tell us that the 
Bible insists on total abstinence, is taxing our credulity too far. 
As a great English statesman once said: “If a thing is not true, 
we should not We that tt may be true.” 


Hitherto we have been acting on the defensive; we have 
shielded ourselves behind the ramparts of Scripture ; now we 
mean to “carry the war into Africa,” and assail the principles of 
prohibition on the grounds of reason and science. The Christian 
minister is bound to defend the Word of God. That Word has 
been trifled with by Christian prohibitionists in such a way as to 
cause the agnostic to laugh us to scorn. Prohibition agnostics— 
like the late Mr. D. M. Bennett, of New York, and W. McDonnell, 
of Canada—hold up The Book to execration for inculcating the 
use of wine. The anti-prohibitionist agnostics pour, and with 
good reason, ridicule upon Christian prohibitionists, for making 
“duck: and drakes” of the statements of their own Scriptures. 

The prohibition line of reasoning, which we have already out- 
lined, has for its minor premise, “The consumption of alcohol is 
absolutely evil’ This we must disprove or the conclusion is in- 
evitable. 

‘The line of argument we pursue, on the other hand, begins with 
the Word of God. We state—what one would think any candid 
man would at once acknowledge as a truth—“ The Holy Scripture 
sanctions the moderate consumption of alcohol.” With this for 
our foundation-stone we proceed to construct, as follows : 
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The Scriptures cannot sanction an absolute evil, therefore the 
moderate consumption of alcohol cannot be an absolute evil. But 
further, the Scripture cannot sanction “a purely selfish indul- 
gence,” therefore the moderate consumption of alcohol is not “a 
purely selfish indulgence.’ But we go further yet—whatever the 
Scripture sanctions must be good in itself, therefore, the mod- 
erate consumption of alcohol is good in itself. 

And then the thoughtful and educated believer in Christ must 
carry on that argument to the following conclusion: “ Since the 
Scripture and science—when both are rightly interpreted—cannot 
disagree, therefore, both must agree in the previous conclusions. 
This it will be our next object to establish. We begin with quot- 
ing a prohibition paper : 

In the early stages of the great Scott Act campaign there was 
issued (March 22d, 1884,) from the office of the Montreal Witness, a 
small sheet headed “ War notes—sample copy—distribute promptly.” 
From the one in my possession I now quote. Its argumentative 
piece de resistance had a glaring caption in thick type :—“‘ Facts 
for the drinker; scientific investigation of alcohol; what the 
London doctors report ; one out of ten deaths hastened by drink ; 
one out of twenty-five deaths caused by it ; terrible havoc,” etc., 
etc. After this alarming heading it gave a compilation of its own 
out of the British Medical Journal for 1883. This compilation 
stated that the “habitual use of an excessive quantity of alcohol” 
had accelerated death or caused it in the above proportions in 
certain diseases there specified (chiefly those of the liver and 
kidneys). Now I should hope no one in the world would advo- 
cate “an habitual use of an excessive quantity of alcohol.” The 
Witness’s argument amounts to this: An Aaditual use of an exces- 
sive amount of alcohol causes “terrible havoc” in the case of cer- 
tain diseases, therefore let us prohibit its use altogether. What 
kind of reasoning is this? 

But this is not all, At the close of the article comes a strange 
admission ; so striking that it made a deep impression on my mind 
at the time. Although I saw, as any man with an ounce of brains 
could see, the zon-seguitur of the War Motes argument, still I was 
in grave doubts at the time whether, after all, notwithstanding the 
Bible’s sanction, it were not better to join the Scott Act move- 
ment—whether a “ purely selfish indulgence” should not be given 
up “for the present distress,” if we could thereby stop this. 
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“terrible havoc ”—this shortening of life—on which prohibition 
speakers and prohibition literature so incessantly expand. 

But that next sentence finished me ; it knocked all the Scott Act 
out of me. I have not space to comment on it now ; it shall form 
the text of my next paper. But I want my prohibitionist friends, 
who, like myself, are anxious to stop this terrible sacrifice of life, 
to think over it in the mean time, so I close by reproducing it 
verbatim et literatim. 

“On the other hand, intemperate people did not seem to die 
of phthysis (consumption) in the same large proportion, or at the 
same early age, as the temperate. Neither did they die so soon 
of heart disease, bronchitis or emphysema.” 


No. VI. 
CONSUMPTION—HEART DISEASE—BRONCHITIS, 


**On the other hand, intemperate people did not seem to die of phthysis (consumption) 
in the same large proportion, or at the same early age, as the temperate. Neither did they 
die so soon of heart disease, bronchitis or emphysema.’ 


In commenting on the above let us remind our readers of what 
we stated in our previous paper; that the facts are drawn from 
the British Medical Review for 1883 ; while the War (Votes is re- 
sponsible for the diction. 

1. We meet with a little difficulty at the outset. What is here 
meant by intemperate and temperate? Are these words used in 
the prohibition sense, or in plain English? This it would be very 
hard to determine. 

2. “Intemperate people did not seem to die.” I like that word 
“ seem,” it’s so handy just there. When talking about the “ ter- 
rible havoc ” caused by an Aaditual use of an excessive quantity of 
alcohol, War Notes could be very positive. But when it has to 
admit how alcohol prolongs life in certain cases, then it says they 
don’t “seem to die.” Itis a good word, that “seem.” Like E. B.’s 
question, it sounds so “child-like and bland.” 

3. “Did not seem to die of phthysis (consumption) in the same 
large proportion, or at the same early age as the temperate ; neither 
did they so soon of heart disease or bronchitis.” 
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Now I want my readers to thoroughly digest this paragraph ; it 
speaks for itself. Then let them turn to the annual reports of 
births, deaths and marriages issued by the Hon. A. 8. Hardy of 
the Provincial Government of Ontario. Let them observe what 
a fearfully important place consumption holds among the “ causes 
of death ’—a long way ahead of all others. In the report for 1884 
(the last to hand) we find 2,347 deaths from this discase ; and 
with reference to this, the report says (page 4o) : 

“Tf 2,347 human beings were annually killed upon the rail- 
roads of our province, the legislature would promptly prohibit the 
running of trains. If a contagious disease were annually im- 
ported into the province that swept from existence 2,347 living 
souls, the province would protect every rod of her frontier by a 
cordon that would require an army of t0,oco able men, and the 
expense would be of secondary account.” 

Now turn we to Heart Disease, first quoting the following pas- 
sage from a Zemperance medical pamphlet—“Alcohol, its place 
and power,” by James Miller, F. R. S. E., &c. ; Glasgow Scottish 
Temperance League, p. 33. (The italics, of course, are mine in 
these extracts.) 

“There are some affections of the heart in which the organ 
acts with great feebleness ; the functions of life flag in conse- 
quence, the general circulation is insufficient, and danger to life is 
apt to ensue. Now alcohol is a stimulant to the heart and blood 
vessels as well as to the nervous system ; and from small occa 
sional doses, as wth the ordinary meals, medical experience has 
shown that in such cases decided benefit may be obtained.” 

Now let us return to the reports of the Registrar General of 
Ontario ; and in that of 1883 p. 49, we read, concerning heart 
disease :—“‘ The number of decedents is ¢ncreasing yearly. In 1871 
there were only 333 deaths recorded from this cause. In 1883 
the mortality has increased to g21 or 276 per cent. It has held 
either the fifth or sixth place in the highest causes of death every 
year since 1871, both in the cities and in the whole province.” 

Let the reader bear in mind that s¢mce 1871 total abstinence 
principles have made enormous strides. 

And then again, consider the great prevalence of Bronchitis and 
the number of its victims. Emphysema we shall leave out of con- 
‘ideration ; its ravages, according to the report, being trifling. 

‘Now, on the admission of the War Votes, alcohol is in all these 
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cases a most powerful factor in prolonging life. Every household 
or family which has had experience of these dread diseases knows 
this. Physicians will endorse the conclusions of the British 
Medical Review. Now, in view of this fact, so grudgingly ad- 
mitted by War JVores, so attested by universal experience, every 
family thus afflicted is, we submit, bound in conscience to stop 
this TERRIBLE HAVOC by determining that alcohol shall never be 
wanting in their homes. They are in duty bound to be “intem- 
perate,” tz the prohibition sense. Nothing, of course, would warrant 
them in being intemperate in the true sense of the word ; but “in- 
temperate,” in the prohibition sense, they should always be. 
There are some prohibitionists, I know, who would not allow this, 
such as Rev. Sam. Jones, who, in Toronto, uttered sentiments to 
this effect ; I do not remember his exact words, but anyhow it is 
impossible to put them in coarser language than his own: “If my 
wife could not live without taking beer, I should say, let her die.”’ 
Most men, however, I should hope, would regard such language 
with horror, as making the 6th commandment of none effect, in 
comparison with this new commandment of men, “ Thou shalt not 
take alcohol.” Besides, one does not understand this blowing hot 
and cold at once ; this condemning of alcohol because it shortens 
life, in one breath, and in the next condemning it even though it 
lengthens life. 

It will be said by those prohibitionists who do not altogether 
go the length of the Sam Jones school: “Oh, but this need be 
no objection to a prohibitory law, for those who are so afflicts: 
can go to their doctors and obtain their orders, and so they will 
be seeured.” 

Now to this we reply: No, thank you. Why should we have 
fo submit to this incessant burden? Why should we be obliged 
te eo to the medical adviser and pay him a fee every now aud 
again; and then (because this particular traffic is over profecied 
pay double or treble prices for what we know, just as well as the 
doctors can tell us—thanks to War Motes—that our househoics 
need? And the more so considering what thousands of house- 
holds are thus dependent on alcohol for prolonging lito. No cone 
can have a higher respect for the medical profession than myscl! 
I believe the very study of physiology has a tendency, like all scien- 
tific pursuits, to make a man love truth for its own sake. I believe 
it has atendency to make its votaries not only truthful but humane ; 
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and as a clergyman I can bear ample testimony to the physician’s 
generosity. But for all that—as a Briton, and in company with 
my fellow citizens of all classes, Tory, Conservative, Liberal, Rad- 
ical—I am a lover of LiBeRTY ; and I believe the secret of national 
liberty to be this : Not to put too much power into the hands of 
any order or class of men, be they priests or laymen. A medical 
man must need be under strong temptation to advocate prohibi- 
tion ; for, of course, any one can see what tremendous leverage 
it confers on his order. It says very much for the honor of the 
profession, that they have not succumbed to this temptation. 
Highly as I think of physicians in general, still I know they are 
men of like passions with ourselves, and it is dangerous for any 
class of men—for doctors no less than parsons—to be invested 
with too much power. For my part, like that brilliant Irishman, 
Bishop McGee, of Peterboro, I would rather belong to a nation of 
“drunkards” than a nation of slaves, whether that slavery be to 
King-craft, Priest-craft or Leech-craft. 

There are those (and they are by no means few in number) 
who confess, “I am ‘temperate,’ you know; I go in for prohibi- 
tion ; but then, don’t you see, I have to take stimulants myself be- 
cause the doctor orders it in my case.” I forbear to express my 
opinion of such diplomacy ; but I would ask such a one: Do you 
think you are asolitary instance? Do you not reflect that there are 
hundreds, aye, thousands, that need it just as much as you do, but 
who cannot afford, like yourself it may be, to run to the doctor for 
his “dispensation” or his “indulgence” every few days? And 
don’t you know that the hardened sot, whom you are trying to re- 
claim, when he comes to hear of your little weakness, will only 
smile ? 

There are others—and they are, alas! too many—who are re- 
strained by these prohibition principles from taking what they 
ought to take; men and women of sensitive consciences, tender 
feelings, gentle lives; men and women of whom the world is not 
worthy ; for among humanity’s sweetest characters and most 
valuable lives, intellectually and spiritually, if not physically, are 
many of those delicate ones to whom Providence has assigned 
what French divines have called “ The Death of the Elect.” And 
they—because of this prohibition cry, because men curse what 
God hath not cursed, and defy what the Lord hath not defied— 
are being hurried into their graves. A brother clergyman, from 
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a rural parish, lately told me of the case of a young man in his 
cure, of consumptive tendencies, who had maintained himself in 
tolerable health through the use of alcohol. When the Scott Act 
came in force he determined to give it up, rather than go through 
the tedious, red-tape process of doctor’s orders and all that. He 
sank from that time forward. By and bye the doctor was called 
in. He prescribed alcohol, of course, but it was too late. Now 
we hear a great deal about the “terrible havoc” caused by alcohol. 
Prohibition orators love to talk of the “murders” it commits. 
We retort in their own language and say, the Scott Act murdered 
that young man. 

But more than that; there are hundreds of similar cases to- 
day ; there are hundreds of individuals who, because of this most 
unjust stigma cast upon the consumers of alcohol, forego its use, 
though they know its benefits, and are rapidly approaching their 
end. Prohibition is responsible for shortening their lives. The 
results of prohibition with respect to consumption are shown fear- 
fully in the statistics of Maine, the pioneer champion prohibition 
State. In Ontario deaths from consumption are eleven per cent. 
of the whole number, but in Maine they are eighteen per cent. 

These three diseases, consumption, heart disease, and bronchitis 
are rapidly increasing amongst us, as the statistics show, and they 
are taking off their victims at an earlier age. And now I venture 
on a prediction ; time alone, of course, will test its worth : 

These three diseases, consumption, heart disease, and bron- 
chitis will continue to spread just in proportion as the prohibition 
movement spreads. 


No. VII. 
‘“ SCIENCE,” A LA PROHIBITION. 


We now proceed to the examination of the arguments advanced 
in favor of prohibition. Again let us insist on the distinction :— 
Temperance is one thing, prohibition another. Voluntary total 
abstinence in the individual is one thing: enforced prohibition on 
all is quite another thing. It may be good, praiseworthy, neces- 
sary for the individual to abstain: it may on the other hand be 
prejudicial, as it was in the case of St. Timothy, and as it is in the 
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case of very many to-day. But that it would be ruinous to the 
whole community to enforce universal prohibition, the history of 
the world has invariably shown, and it is our object to prove. We 
are combatting not the practice of the individual voluntary ab- 
stainer, but the position of the prohibitionist, which is that alcohol 
is essentially and absolutely evil. Arguments to establish this 
position are being widely and zealously disseminated ; tracts with 
this object in view are being circulated everywhere ; while too many 
of those who know these arguments are childish and baseless hold 
their peace and allow judgment to go by default : 

1. The favorite assertion of the prohibitionists is that alcohol 
is a potson. We are told this again and again: and such disputants 
are fond of referring to “science” as in their favor. One would 
think that, however much they trifled with Scripture, they were at 
all events “scientific.” . g.,the Rev. J. Benson Hamilton, who 
has been already quoted as declaring that he could not accept the 
Lord Jesus Christ as his example unless He were proved to be a 
total abstainer, thus delivers himself :—“Science now declares 
that alcohol is a deadly poison, in a drop or in a barrel, pure or 
diluted.” One marvels at the coolness of this man. What 
“science” has he studied, I wonder? 

Alcohol “ pure” is a poison, no doubt. So is common salt, so 
is phosphorus, so is oxygen; and yet the human body requires 
these and many other “poisons” both for construction and repairs. 
Alcoho! absolutely “pure” it is next to impossible to obtain; 
oxygen “pure” can be obtained with comparative ease. Oxygen 
“pure” is not only a poison, but a powerful intoxicant: it would 
make a man “drunk” worse than whiskey, and an “excessive 
amount ” would kill through over-stimulation more surely than 
alcohol: and yet without oxygen “ diluted” in the air we breathe 
we should die in an hour. Nitrous oxide, the gas which dentists 
give us to intoxicate us before drawing our teeth, contains only 
the elements of common air, with an extra amount of oxygen, and 
yet, plays sad pranks with our brains. Pure, fresh, wholesome air 
contains (to speak in round numbers) 20 per cent. of oxygen: our 
health, our very life, depends upon the air we breathe containing a 
due proportion—but not excessive—of that “ stimulant,” that “in- 
toxicant,” that “ poison’ oxygen. 

Nature then teaches us this lesson: To take our alcohol like 
our oxygen, well diluted. (n fermented liquors this is the case: 
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The strongest wine contains only 18 per cent., and the lightest 
beer about 4 per cent. of alcohol. Strong spirits contain about 
5° per cent. It is the whiskey “straight’’ which, like oxygen 
“ straight,” plays havoc with men. 

In this connection we might notice a harrowing recital of Arch- 
deacon Farrar’s, which often does duty on prohibition platforms, 
viz.: How he had seen, in the back slums of London, crowds of 
women staggering under the influence of gin, and pouring the same 
liquor down the throats of their infants. A horrid, ghastly spec- 
tacle indeed. But where does the main fault lie? Why does he 
not see the same spectacle on the breezy downs of England? The 
trouble is, those poor creatures are huddled together in thousands 
in a space so contracted that the air is vitiated: there is not suffi- 
cient of that “poison” oxygen in it; they are like fish on dry 
land, panting, gasping, they know not why. They are breathing 
air over and over again, which has lost its stimulating property. 
And so they take gin because their whole system craves the “stim- 
ulant”’ which oxygen should supply. Z/a¢ is the primary cause of 
all this gin drinking in the back slums. And who knows but that 
even in this most disgusting instance, the alcohol serves some pur- 
pose—in a wretched and most deficient way, of course—like all 
make-shifts? One wonders why it is that in the filthy, poisoned 
atmospheres of the back slums of London and other huge cities 
there does not periodically break out the “ Black Death,” or the 
plague, as would infallibly occur in crowded localities under Ma- 
hommedan rule. The remarks of Dr. Farr, Registrar of England, 
which will be quoted hereafter, corroborate this view. 

2. Again, the Rev. Mr. Hamilton says: 

“Science is now the sternest and harshest advocate of total 
abstinence.” This sentence can only be characterized as a false- 
hood. When and where has “ Science” ever uttered such senti- 
ments? Possibly some erratic individual who, it may be, signs 
M. D. after his name—like Dr. Richardson, whose assertions have 
been disproved over and over again—has uttered such nonsense 
as Mr. H. ascribes to him that “its use makes four times as many 
deaths as its disuse.” But again we ask when and where has 
“Science” issued such an ultimatum as the above? 

Did Mr. H. ever read Mr. Sutton Sharpe’s essay in the /ort- 
nightly? or the Times article of August 14th, 1884? or the London 
Lancet of November, 1884? or the volume on “Food and Diete- 
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tics” of Wood’s standard series of Medical Authors? or the con- 
clusions of Drs. Anstie, Pavie, Dupré, Thudicum, etc. ? or that of 
Dr. Everts, of the Cincinnati Sanitarium, who considers that “ uni- 
versal abstinence would be deleterious to mankind dy reason of 
brain deterioration?” or the opinions of the eleven famous physi- 
cians, beginning with Sir James Paget, who contributed to the 
“symposium” which came out in the Contemporary, not one of 
whom advocated universal abstinence? or Dr. J. B. Yeo’s article 
in the Wineteenth Century, March, 1886, entitled “ Food Acces- 
sories,’’ reviewing the experiments and researches of Sir Wm. 
Roberts, M. D., of Manchester? or the conclusions of J. M. 
Fothergill, M. D., in his work lately issued, “A Manual of Diet- 
etics,” wherein he characterizes alcohol as “a readily oxidizable 
fuel food?” or the article on “alcohol” by Dr. Binz, of Bonn, 
Germany, in the Dictionary of Medicine, edited by Dr. Quain, 
12th edition? Let me produce some extracts from this last. 
“Alcohol: a material which is most readily assimilated by the 
system, and which, by its superior combustibility spares the sacri- 
fice of animal tissue.” 

“According to the experiments of Dr. Frankland and others, 
the burning of 1-o gramme of alcohol yields sufficient heat to 
raise the temperature of seven litres of water 1° C., and the 
burning of 1 gramme of cod liver oil suffices for nine litres. Now 
in taking three tablespoonfuls of oil daily we yield about the same 
amount of warmth to the body as is given by four tablespoonfuls 
of absolute alcohol, the quantity contained in a bottle of claret 
or hock. The oil, however, is digested and oxidized by the organs 
of the body wth difficulty, while for the assimilation of the 
alcohol scarcely any exertion of the working cells ts required.” 

“It can be demonstrated by calculation . . . . that 
heat producing material, sufficient to supply nearly one-third the 
whole amount of warmth required by the body within twenty-four 
hours, is offered in a quantity of 100 grammes (about 33 fluid 
ounces) of alcohol. In this sense alcohol is a food.” 

Here is the reason of its superiority to cod liver oil in cases 
of consumption. Again, let Mr. H. read article “alcohol” in the 
last (1884) edition of ‘U.S. National Dispensatory.” 

This list—which could be greatly increased if necessary—con- 
sists, be it observed, of most eminent European and American 
physiologists, and are the atest authorities, as the dates will show. 
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The fact is, until about 1850, alcohol was almost universally viewed 
in civilized countries as a valuable article of diet. But about 
that time, Dr. W. B. Carpenter, in England, and others on the 
continent, propounded the theory that alcohol was not assimilated 
in the system, but thrown off, at great expense of energy, by the 
various organs of the body, just as a thorn or “sliver” in the flesh 
causes the surrounding organism to exert itself to eject the intruder. 
But this theory was thoroughly exploded by Dr. Anstie, when he 
published (1864) “Stimulants and Narcotics,” and again (1874) 
“Final Experiments on the Elimination of Alcohol.’’ Dr. Anstie’s 
conclusions were amply confirmed by Drs. Pavey, Dupré, Thudicum, 
etc. Indeed, Dr. Carpenter, the author of the exploded theory, 
himself abandoned the practice of total abstinence in his later years. 

I have in my possession a copy of a “Catechism on Alcohol” 
by Julia Colman, published by the National Temperance Society 
of N. Y., in which all these exploded notions—and a lot of ab- 
surdities which Dr. Carpenter himself would have laughed at—are 
taught for truths. This catechism was circulated in a certain An- 
glican Sunday School (not mine) without the knowledge of the 
Rector. -Now when those children grow up and learn the true 
state of things, and how they were misguided and duped, what 
think you, my readers, will be the result? 

If the students of prohibition literature will only scrutinize it, 
they will see that temperance tracts carefully avoid the latest au- 
thorities, but give us the opinions of Sir B. Brodie, Dr. Andrew 
Clarke, and others who are behind the age (and even they were 
not advocates of universal abstinence) and Dr. Carpenter, who as 
we see, cried feccavz. This is not “science:” it is not common 
honesty. 

And again: Did Mr. Hamilton and his brother prohibitionists 
ever hear of the great International Temperance meeting which 
was held in Antwerp, Belgium, in September, 1885? Certainly 
the prohibitionists of America knew of it, for they sent their dele- 
gates, and at that time great jubilation was held, and bright antici- 
pations of the glorious success of the ‘“‘ temperance cause”’ through 
this gathering were constantly heralded. But since the meeting 
was held we never hear a word about it, Why? At that great Inter- 
national Convention, there were some five hundred and fifty 
delegates representing some twelve or thirteen countries. The 
continental nations sent eminent men of science to attend it. 
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England and America sent—prohibitionists. The teetotallers of 
England and America got sat upon by such men of science as 
M. Fred de Laet and M. Goeman-Borgesius. The former gentle- 
man, after listening to the prohibition speeches of Mr. Fortescue 
Cole, Mrs. Lucas, and Mr. Taylor, all of London, said in the 
course of his remarks: ‘We have so often heard ever so many 
good and excellent things from and about the temperance socie- 
ties in England and elsewhere that we can easily forego further 
enlightenment . . . . Weare called here for the purpose of 
discussing with competent men from all countries the means where- 
with to combat inebriety. Moderate temperance societies are no 
doubt one of those means, but their action is necessarily limited. 
They offer us no social remedy. I insist, Mr. Chairman, that the 
speeches of their representatives be ruled out.” 

The prohibitionists were completely ignored by the whole con- 
vention, who laughed at the idea of treating all men as infants 
and imbeciles, and of going back to the tyrannical legislation of 
the dark ages. 

That is why we hear nothing now-a-days of the Great Inter- 
national Temperance meeting of Antwerp. 

“Science ’’—quotha! 


No. VIII. 


PROHIBITION ARGUMENTS—SLAVERY—BEER—EGG IN ALCOHOL—LIEBIG— 
TWO THOUSAND M., D.’S. 


We will take up a few more of the startling ‘‘ arguments” in 
favor of prohibition. 


I. In dealing with the Scriptural view, Rev. J. B. Hamilton of 
Chicago, (in the lecture already alluded to) and other prohibi- 
tionists with him, defend their dishonest word-juggling with the 
Bible by alleging that in former times pro-slavery men used to 
do the same. To this we answer : 

a. “ Two blacks do not make one white.” 


6. The love of personal liberty inherent among all Christian 
nations and amounting to a passion with the English-speaking 
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races, and the idea that all men are jure divino free and equal, at 
least seem to have some support from Scripture. 


¢. That same passionate attachment to personal liberty and the 
rights of the individual, which at last effected emancipation, is 
the very same sentiment which to-day makes us resist this new 
slavery of prohibition. 


II. “ The constant use of beer is found to produce a species 
of degeneration of most of the organism, profound and very 
deceptive,” etc., etc., etc. So says an American school text-book 
(“Lessons on the Human Body ;” by O. M. Brand), and so say, in 
varying terms, a whole number of temperance fly sheets and tracts 
now before me. 

Now if this be so, one’s first impression is: What fearfully 
“degenerate ” races by this time must be the English and the Ger- 
man, who have been drinking beer “immoderately”’ and con- 
stantly for the last 2,000 years! Is it possible that the victors of 
Sedan, whose skillful strategy and physical prowess were the 
marvel of the world, were beer drinkers and the descendants of 
beer drinkers from the times of Tacitus? Is it possible that such 
a degenerating habit, pursued for so many centuries, can produce 
a Kaiser Wilhelm, a Bismark, a Von Moltke? Or do such men 
die in the flower of their youth? Is it possible that this same land 
produces, after 2,000 years of this degeneracy, such profound 
and original thinkers in metaphysics, theology and science of all 
kinds that the whole educated world rushes eagerly after their 
writings ? 

But again: Mr. G. Thomann, the manager of the Literary 
Bureau or the U. S. Brewers’ Association—all of whose valuable 
works should be studied by those who wish to hear both sides and 
form a just judgment on this matter—has, in his pamphlet, “ The 
effects of beer on those who make and drink it,” challenged the 
prohibitionists to prove the truth of their statements. The Brew- 
ers’ Association, on their part, have had a medical examination 
made of no less than one thousand workers in New York and 
Brooklyn breweries—each of whom daily consumes an amount of 
beer that would frighten ordinary people—and that investigation 
has proved that the health of brewers is unusually good; diseases 
of the kidney and liver occur rarely amongst them; and their 
average lives are longer and physical energies greater than those 
of other workmen. The challenge has not been met, except by 
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vile personal abuse. But the statistical proof adduced by Mr. T. 
has been strengthened by a report of the Federal Bureau of 
Statistics of Switzerland, of which the following is an extract : 

During the years 1879 to 1885 the average annual mortuary 
rate among Swiss brewers was as follows : 

Ages 25 ,.220, 230, "40,0550, 60, FO) 1OMOo years: 
THO fe Bas Kogy Wag e154 8 1 Us ls | 104.5 

The mortality, from 1879 to 1882, among men of all callings, 
and of the same ages as above, was 4.7, 7.90, 10.72, 15.31, 26.30, 
54:21, 100.22. 


III. One favorite piece of clap-trap—for it is nothing else— 
with prohibition orators, is to take an egg and crack it open and 
pour the contents into a tumbler-full of whiskey. Thereupon 
the albumen gets “cooked” as they say: and the horrified spec- 
tators are informed that this is how drinking habits affect the 
brains. Our reply to these orators is twofold. 


ist. Let me assure you, my good folks, that people don’t take 
their alcohol that way. Now, in order to verify your illustration, 
you should take a man with good healthy brains, and crack his 
skull open and pour the contents thereof into a pailfull of whiskey. 
I have no doubt whatever that under such treatment said brains 
would get badly “‘cooked.”” But I repeat, people don’t take their 
alcohol that way. 

2d. Let me inform you, or remind you, good folks, that pre- 
cisely the same results would follow if you were to take and crack 
open an egg and pour its contents into a tumbler of—not whiskey 
but—“ea. 

I trust, therefore, good folks, that whenever you reproduce 
that experiment you will take care to supply yourselves with wo 
eggs apiece, one for each of the beverages named : or if you don’t 
care to go to that trouble you will at least add the remark, “ On 
the other hand a cup of good hot tea would seem to have the same 
effect.” a 


IV. Another piece of sophistry that readers of prohibition 
literature will find thrust before them constantly, in varying terms 
(for prohibitionists have a marvellous faculty of ringing changes 
on one peal) is: “ Baron Liebig asserts that there is more food in 
a grain of flour than in any quantity of alcohol.” To this we 
answer : 
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1. Liebig’s contention (viz., the absence of nitrogen in alcohol, ) 
applies also to sugar and other articles. 


2. Liebig’s opinion is behind the age now. 


3. The authors already quoted and many others, of later date 
than Liebig, have shown where he was mistaken. 


4. Liebig himself admitted its great value, along with oils, fats 
and sugar, as a heat-producer, and he himself endorsed the ancient 
adage that it was “‘ the old man’s milk.” 


V. Another argument which crops up continually—I met with 
it (along with the Liebig statement) in the temperance column 
of the AZaz/ a few weeks since ; and we shall encounter it again 
and again. 

“ Over 2,000 medical men in England signed a memorial in 
favor of total abstinence.” 

Now this clap-trap has been exposed, and I trow must yet be 
exposed, again and again. What are the facts? 

About forty years ago—when the physiological action of 
alchohol was not nearly so well known as now—some 2,000 
medical men in England and India did sign a certain document 
urging total abstinence. That document came to grief, as it 
deserved to do, for it was found that very many of its signatories 
had about the same time signed another memorial testifying to 
the valuable dietetic properties of some particular kind of Burton 
ale. Many years after, viz., in 1871, (these things get dreadfully . 
mixed up in the public mind through the disingenuous manipula- 
tion of such men as Rev. Dawson Burns), another manifesto was 
drawn up, to which some 150 (observe the reduction in numbers) 
medical names were attached, stating that “many people im- 
mensely exaggerated the value of alcohol as an article of diet.” 
This ts a very long way from total abstinence, be it observed. 

But more than that, signatures were obtained, even to this 
very mild document, by all sorts of 


Ways that are dark 
And tricks that are vain. 


Sir Geo. Burrowes, the then president of the Roy. Coll. Phys., 
headed the list, signing through inadvertence, and, of course, 
many then followed suit. We all know how signatures to a docu- 
ment can be obtained. But when a certain M. D. refused to sign, 
and wrote expostulating with Sir Geo. Burrowes, the latter had 
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the candor to reply: “I entirely agree with you in the opinion 
you express about alcohol as an article of diet. I think that toa 
Jurge class of persons in the climate of England it is zudispensable, 
and I now of. many remarkable cases in confirmation of your 
own experience. On the other hand I ¢im& there are large 
classes of persons in more favored and ¢rofical climates who may 
and do abstain.” 

The whole thing has been exposed by Mr. Sutton Sharpe in 
his article in the Fortnightly, of November, 1884, to which I refer 
all candid readers for full particulars. 

Still, for all that, we shall have it cropping up again and again 
that “once upon a time” 2,000 medical men signed a document 
advocating total abstinence. ; 

Can a cause be holy or righteous which requires to be but- 
tressed by such unrighteous means ? 


No. IX. 


PROHIBITION ARGUMENTS (CONTINUED) ‘‘ MAKE MEN SNEAKS.” 


Another argument, which prohibitionists urge in favor of their 
views, I shall give in the words of the Montreal Sar, (temperance 
column) of 8th January. 

“Prohibition robs the traffic of respectability. It drives it 
into rebellion against law and order. It makes it disreputable. 
It brands every man who sells and every man who buys as an 
outlaw. It makes the devotees of the wine-cup, the mean, sneak- 
ing, night-prowling vagabonds of society.” 

I, myself, have heard a Methodist minister and prohibition 
orator say on the platform: “We don’t expect to exterminate 
drinking any more than we can exterminate theft or any other 
crime, but we do expect so to legislate that no man will be able 
to get intoxicating drink without becoming a sneak.” 

Now this hopeful state of things (in the eyes of prohibitionists), 
is what makes the whole movement so odious. It w7// “make men 
sneaks”—and that not the drinkers only. It will familiarize men 
with “ways that are dark and tricks that are vain.” It will 
plunge—it is plunging—the whole land into a sea of dishonesty, 
disrepect for law, lying, perjury, duplicity and craft that will 
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destroy our national character for manliness and truth. One has 
only to read the details furnished by the Jaz/ as to how the Scott 
Act is working in the various counties, to see how it is driving 
men into “rebellion against law and order.” In “ branding every 
man that sells and every man that buys as an outlaw,” it is simply 
driving the traffic into unscrupulous hands instead of into hands 
responsible to society. It is not stopping the traffic: it will never 
stop the traffic: it has not stopped it in Maine, after thirty-five 
years of prohibition, and most stringent and tyrannical laws. It 
has there, on the confession of Gen. Neal Dow himself, simply 
transferred the traffic from responsible into irresponsible and 
vicious hands. It is doing the same thing in Canada, as the AZaii’s 
articles have shown. It can never stop the traffic, until it can 
reverse the laws of nature, and eradicate the basal elements of 
alcohol which God has implanted in every seed and root and 
grain that grows. It is not removing drunkenness here, any more 
than in Maine, as the reports of the State show, and Gen. Dow 
himself confesses: but it is demoralizing the country ; it is making 
us a nation of “sneaks.” 

In connection with this let me recommend to all a pamphlet, 
entitled, “Pen Pictures of Prohibition and Prohibitionists,” by 
Rev. J. R. Sikes, the author of “ The Biblical Reason Why,” etc., 
referred to previously. This is a little drochure that should be 
read by all “‘temperance”’ people, especially the ladies of the 
W.C. T. U. They ought to see both sides. 

As an illustration of the demoralizing nature of prohibition, 
to show how it blunts all sense of right, I know of no more glaring 
instance than is gathered from an editorial in the Glode, of 8th of 
January, entitled, “An Amazing Question.” It seems some pro- 
hibitionist correspondent of that paper is troubled in his con- 
science, and so he refers to the Glode as his “ spiritual director ;” 
he asks, ought he to vote for a Boodler candidate if that candidate 
be a prohibitionist ? His “father confessor ’—the G/obe—certainly 
gives him good sound advice. It bids him, under the circum- 
stances, to observe the eighth commandment in preference to this 
new commandment of men—this eleventh commandment: “Thou 
shalt not take Alcohol.” But the very fact of such a question 
being put at all shows how this craze is warping men’s judg- 
ment, and I fear most prohibitionists, when it comes to a pinch 
at election times, won’t heed the “direction” of the Glode. 
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Again we quote Hon. Edward Blake, (G/ode, roth January): 
“T 4nd many supporters of temperance legislation who do not look 
upon drinking, even in Scott Act counties, as a crime, and who 
refuse that moral support and help to the enforcement of that 
law which they give to the general criminal law. Just compare 
things. Suppose one of us is walking along the street behind a 
neighbor, a friend or stranger, and seeing his pocket being picked. 
He would make himself a special police constable at once, would 
try to prevent the crime, and if he was big enough would arrest 
the criminal. But supposing in a Scott Act county, we pass an 
unlicensed house, for they are all unlicensed, no licenses being 
granted—and seeing some one going in and getting drink; we turn 
to the other side; we say nothing about it; we do not propose to 
enforce the law.” 

Brave, honest words! “We do not propose to enforce the 
law:”’ and why? Because we feel in our hearts that the man is 
not committing a “crime,” and that the law is a wicked tyrannical 
one. There is that in all of us, more or less, which makes us 
endorse the sentiment of Junius, “ The subject who is truly loyal 
to the chief magistrate will neither advise nor submit to arbitrary 
measures.” But still I fear Mr. Blake's charity has outrun his 
judgment in this instance. He generously. imagines that all in his 
audience are like himself, and that no one would be so base- 
minded as to turn informer. But we must not forget that the 
seeds of evil are in all humanity and only require proper soil and 
culture to make them increase and multiply. Once inaugurate a 
system of rewarding spies and informers and blackmailers, and 
we shall soon find the breed increasing. Under tyrannical and 
arbitrary laws such characters always abound; and what Juvenal 
has shown in his Satires to have been prevalent in Rome in her 
worst days of Imperialism will soon be found amidst ourselves. 
Only make the surroundings favorable by means of rewards and 
bribes, and soon the body politic will be swarming with such 
parasites. And especially when charges of this nature can be 
so easily trumped up. On one occasion—I do not record this as 
an exceptional instance, for who is there that has not heard similar 
remarks?—a total abstaining friend of mine was relating an 
altercation he had with another teetotaller, and he said “I assure 
you he was so excited that if I had not known him to be a 
total abstainer I should have said he was drunk.” So the total 
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abstinence principles of his opponent alone saved my friend from 
breaking the ninth commandment; and we may rely upon it that in 
the golden days of prohibition which we are promised, since there 
are so many other “stimulants” to the mind than alcohol, (pride, 
anger, jealousy, good news, sudden joy, revival meetings, etc.), the 
spies and informers will have many a chance, when they have seen 
a man “excited,” to say he was drunk. But then of what conse- 
quence is the ninth commandment compared with the eleventh ? 
But, happily for us, we have not as yet reached this stage: still 
for the present the manly words of Mr. Blake are true of the vast 
majority, and reflect the public sentiment on the matter. There 
is a great conflict waging between the Dominion and Provincial 
Governments as to which of them should undertake “to enforce 
the law.” Each shifts the responsibility on the other. Small 
blame to either. Neither of them wants the dirty job; neither 
of them wants to play the part of “ Ham, the father of Canaan.” 
By making a crime of that which is no crime, society is put 
upon a false basis. It is no statesmanlike or logical plea that 
thereby some harm, at any rate, will be prevented. Such a plea 
would justify the re-introduction of the curfew bell, the passport 
system, the censorship of the press and every other arbitrary 
measure from which we have freed ourselves. The very faci that 
prohibition needs so many measures which would never be toler- 
ated by a liberty-loving people regarding any other infraction of 
the law;—the testifying of a wife against her husband;—the 
allowing and even compelling a man to incriminate himself;—the 
believing a man guilty until he has proved his innocence ;—the 
subversion of every safeguard of British law and justice ;—prove 
how demoralizing, how degrading, how enslaving the whole pro- 
hibition movement is;—and it will end—as all such tyrannical 
and enslaving legislation has done in all countries and in all the 
centuries of history—in making us a nation of “ sneaks.” 
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No. X. 


PROHIBITIONISTS’ EXAGGERATIONS. 


The main argument of the prohibitionists, and where, indeed, 
they show their strength is—not when they talk of Scripture or 
science, for they make a sorry mess of both, but—when they dilate 
upon the horrors of drunkenness. Here, indeed, they have most 
positive and powerful grounds ; and, 7f they would only draw legit- 
imate conclusions therefrom, they would carry the world with them. 
But when they draw false conclusions, and when they overstate 
the facts in the premises themselves, they may be sure that some 
day, and that before long, a tremendous recoil will come. Their 
facts and statements will not get even the credit they deserve. 
Whenever people find themselves duped to the slightest extent 
they learn to distrust their deceivers in the slightest matter : and 
so the last state becomes worse than the first. But prohibitionists 
have so shamefully exaggerated the evils of even the “ habitual 
use of an excessive amount of alcohol” that just as soon as the 
public learn this, and learn it they will, then the main prop, not 
only of prohibition, but even of true temperance will be under- 
mined. In illustration of this let us take some of the positions of 
prohibitionists on the “evils of drink :” 


I. “ Drink fills our jails, our penitentiaries and our lunatic 
asylums.” 


We answer: 


1st. Drink does indeed fill our jails ; for I readily grant that a 
very large proportion indeed of those who are committed for short 
periods are classed among the “ drunk and disorderly.” 


2d. Drink does mot “fill” our penitentiaries. The worst 
crimes are those which require a cool head. The burglar, the 
forger, the poisoner, the assassin, does not get drunk to carry out 
his crime. The reports of the wardens of penitentiaries in the 
United States and Canada entirely dissipate this idea. 


3d. Drink does zof “fill” our lunatic asylums. ‘n the reports 
from the Canadian asylums for the years 1881, 1882 and 1883 we 
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find the total number of cases attributed to intemperance were 52, 
while 56 were attributed to “religious excitement.” Shall we 
therefore say that religious excitement “fills” our lunatic asylums? 
and shall we therefore prohibit all religion? And even of the 52 
we should take into account, as Mr. Sutton Sharpe says, that very 
often it is the diminished self-control of incipient insanity which 
leads to drink and not drink which leads to insanity. In regard tc 
these assertions of the prohibitionists, I would urge my readers to 
study Mr. Thomann’s work, “The real and imaginary Effects of 
Intemperance,” in which are given, not wild and baseless asser- 
tions, but solid statistics, and proved facts from hundreds of 
cases. 


II. “ Drunkenness has caused the misery and ruin of many 
homes.” 


Yes, indeed it has, God knows. But even here some discount 
must be made; for too often domestic misery and ruin, as many 
can tell, have been the cause of the drunkenness. 


III. “ Drunkenness causes suicide.” 


But statistics have clearly proved that suicide is most prev- 
alent in countries noted for temperance. And our reasoning 
faculties can easily discern why. Many a man, driven to extrern- 
ities, either through misfortune or crime, “takes refuge in drink” 
amongst ourselves, while in other countries he takes refuge in 
death. Which of the two is the better I do not care to enquire. 

I merely dispute the statement that drink is the cause of suicide. 
It is much oftener its substitute. 

IV. “ Drink leads to crime.” 

This statement, so often made, is a grievous exaggeration, 
most mischievous and misleading. Indeed prohibition orators 
themselves confute it by their other arguments. Not long ago the 
great Daniel Webster was spoken of on a Toronto platform as an 
awful example of drunkenness. Would the orator like to say of 
him that drink led to crime? Did drink lead to crime in the 
cases of Lords Brougham, Eldon, Thurlow, Mansfield, and hun- 
dreds of other great men in the days when excess in drinking 
was the fashion? Have we not all recollections of old men who 
made their mark and whose loss the world deplored, whose drink- 
ing habits would now-a-days be very reprehensible: and would 
we like to say of them that drink led to crime? It is a libel on 
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our ancestors. The fact is, too often in these days crime leads to 
drink. Many a man, whose fraudulent transactions or wicked 
schemes have been exposed, has become reckless and taken to 
drink to drown his conscience. Such a one should have been 
put in the penitentiary before he began to drink. 

If all these terrible results are due solely, or even largely to 
drink, what a glorious record of health, progress and prosperity 
are we entitled to look for from that champion prohibition State, 
Maine, where prohibitory laws have been in operation for nearly 
forty years—and what does Maine, whom we are all striving to 
copy, the prohibition pocket-borough of Gen. N. Dow, show us 
after all these years for our emulation? 

An almost stationary population—an actual decrease of the 
native population—a decrease of the birth-rate—a fearful increase, 
especially in consumption and miasmatic diseases, of the death- 
rate—a sad decrease of shipping and manufacturing industries— 
a most burdensome increase of taxation—and a fearful showing 
as compared with Canada, in divorce, illiteracy, pauperism, in- 
sanity and crime. Had we not better wait until at least one 
country in the world, ove State, ove tribe—whether in the present 
or in the past (for prohibition is no new thing), can show us 
unmistakably its vast advantages ? 

It is amusing to see how Gen. N. Dow tries to account for the 
fearful increase (nearly 200 per cent., while the population has 
only increased 14) of crime in Maine. Ina letter to the Witness 
towards the close of the year 1884, his “ explanation” amounted 
to about this : 


“Prohibition does prohibit. But 1 admit crime in Maine has 
greatly increased. But the sole cause of this increased crime is 
drink. But drink is decreasing in Maine because prohibition 
does prohibit. But crime has increased, and crime is due to 
drink. But drink is diminishing,” etc., etc. 


This might be called a “circulating” argument. It is too 
illogical to be even called arguing in a circle. One might as 
well try to get to the end of a circulating decimal. 


V. Another most outrageous exaggeration is about the number 
of deaths caused by drink. How many are estimated by prohibi- 
tionists it would be hard to say: they range from 6,000 to 10,000 
for the Dominion: that would be about 3,000 (say) for Ontario 
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Now let us look at this matter, not rhapsodically but coolly. We 
again take the Var Motes statement for our guide ; it says “the 
committee came to the conclusion that the mortality amongst 
intemperate persons showed a four-fold increase in deaths from 
diseases of the chylopoietic viscera (liver, etc.,) a two-fold in- 
crease in deaths from renal (kidney) disease—an increase under 
pneumonia and pleurisy,” etc., etc. Now this is not a very satis- 
factory statement ; for what is meant by “a four-fold and two-fold 
increase?’ Increase as compared with what? Then again, “ax 
increase in pneumonia, etc.” This last is too vague altogether. 
However, not to be captious, and to make up for this ‘‘ am in- 
crease ” we will put every single case of death from liver or kidney 
diseases to the debit of alcohol. I hope my readers, who may 
be troubled with complaints in either of these quarters will not 
sue me for libel if I class them among the “intemperate ?” let 
them bear in mind I only do so hypothetically to give prohibi- 
_tionists the benefit of every doubt. Then, taking the report of 
the registrar of Ontario for 1884, we have Alcohol debtor : 


To deaths from alcoholism, - - - - ee 7 
> = cirrhosis, - - - - 41 
is 3 gastritis (inflammation of stomach), 138 
: “ hepatitis (inflammation of liver), - 205 
* 3 ulcer of stomach, - - - 37 
% a diabetes, - - - - Seay i 
a ie nephria (Bright’s disease), - 121 
“5 - nephritis (inflammation of kidneys), 169 

Total, - - - - . 815 


Again I beg pardon of those who are suffering from some of 
these diseases named. And for their comfort let me add that 
eminent physiologists, such as Dr. Flint (professor in Bellevue 
Hospital College, N. Y., in his work on “ The Practice of Medi- 
cine”), Dr. Anstie, and others repudiate the idea of alcohol 
being an important cause in kidney and liver diseases—and the 
1,000 brewers of New York show a remarkable freedom from 
them. The only danger (and that is indeed very great) is from 
strong spirits taken undiluted. 

Now for the credit side. 1st. Dr. Farr, the Registrar-General 
of England, quoted by our own Provincial Board of Health as 
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the highest authority on medical statistics, thus writes of zymotic 
diseases :—“ I invite the attention of those who have portrayed 
the bad effects of alcohol to consider whether it does not prevent 
the actions of various infections in the atmosphere. The neglect 
of this side of the question throws a doubt on many of their in- 
ferences. The deaths attributed to zymotic diseases (he is speak- 
ing of England) in 1876 were 96,660—to alcoholism, 1,120. Now 
it is evident that any effect depressing the prevalence of zymotic 
diseases that kill their tens of thousands wed/ save the lives of 
thousands.” 

Bearing this in mind let us now sum up the list in which 
alcohol is creditor : 


No. of deaths from zymotic (miasmatic) diseases, 3,762 


? S phthysis (consumption), - 2,347 
x 7 heart disease, - - ~ - 958 
. . bronchitis, |=." YU A. 2 see 

7493 


So, then, it seems that the diseases where alcohol might have 
caused death carried off their hundreds, while diseases where 
alcohol might have saved life carried off their thousands. 

With all these statistics officially furnished by the Govern- 
ment, what is the use of all this preposterous exaggeration ? ; 

We close this paper with the following extract from the 
Week : 


“The Revue Scientifigue publishes a paper on alcohol and 
alcoholism, which presents statistics and conclusions of a startling 
nature. The author, M. Fournier de Flaix, affirms that the out- 
cry against alcohol is utterly unmerited, as it does far more good 
than harm. To demonstrate this, M. de Flaix furnishes tabular 
statements to show that not only in the French departments, but 
in all other countries the birth-rate is lower and the death-rate 
higher wherever the consumption of alcohol is small. It is 
further argued from these figures that neither criminality nor 
suicide is in proportion to alcoholic consumption. In the Seine 
et Oise the consumption of alcohol is just about half what it is 
in the Seine Inferieure, yet the suicide rate is double in the 
former. In England, again, more alcohol is consumed than in 
France, and yet in France, the writer points out, the birth-rate, 
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the death-rate, the statistics of crime and suicide, are less favor- 
able than in England. The comparisons for Italy, Spain, Sweden, 
Norway, Denmark, Russia, Austria and Germany show analagous 
results, M. de Flaix’s conclusion is that it is the nations with 
the most vital powers, the greatest wealth, and the best morals 
who consume the most alcohol.” 

So we see the Holy Scriptures did not make a mistake in 
allowing, not to say inculcating, the consumption of alcohol. 


No. Xi. 
DOES PROHIBITION PROHIBIT? SUBSTITUTES FOR ALCOHOL—OPIUM, &C. 


Does prohibition prohibit? Some vehemently answer, Yes; 
others as emphatically say, No. I think we may decide that both 
answers are correct. It does prohibit, and it doesnot. It does 
prohibit the open and above board sale of reliable alcoholic bev- 
erages by those who are responsible to the public; but it does not 
prohibit the surreptitious sale of villainous spirits by irresponsi- 
ble parties. It prohibits worthy people from making a good use 
of alcohol; but it does not prohibit unscrupulous people from 
making a bad use of it. Dr. Moxon, in the “Symposium ”’ in the 
Contemporary, says: 

“T believe that, to a large extent, teetotalism lays firmest hold 
on those who are least likely ever to become drunkards, and are 
most likely to want at times the medical use of alcohol; sensitive, 
good-natured people of weak constitution. Drunkenness prevails 
in spite of teetotalism, whilst the pledge inflicts useless self-torture. 
Let the Legislature put the sot under control.” 


How those, of delicate constitution, who ought to take alcohol 
are prohibited, I have already indicated on page 31. How 
those who ought zo/ to take it can nevertheless obtain it, Gen. N. 
Dow confesses, as regards Maine, and the articles in the M/az/ have 
shown as regards Scott Act counties in Canada. Justices Rose 
and Cameron have of late declared from the Bench the same 
thing. : 

But one thing is certain; whatever may be accomplished in 
prohibiting the sup/y, prohibition cannot prohibit the demand for 
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cerebral stimulants which this high-pressure age, with its incessant 
mental strain, its ambitions and rivalries, its ceaseless brain work, 
its hurry and worry, its struggle for existence, has created. Asa 
consequence, we find that ever since the consumption of alcohol 
has been tabooed, its place has been taken by substitutes infinitely 
more dangerous, and producing in truth what has been falsely 
charged to beer, (see page 37) “a degeneration of most of 
the organism profound and very deceptive.’ So we hear of vic- 
tims of the laudanum habit, the morphine habit, the cocaine habit, 
the chloral habit, the quinine habit, the arsenic habit, the strych- 
nine habit, increasing in numbers steadily. A New York paper 
says: “So great has been the spread of the opium habit in New 
York that there are now physicians who attend to nothing else 
than repairing opium wrecks. The vice strikeshigh . . . In 
the professions are scores of ‘Fiends.’ They soon become hope- 
less wrecks. Physicians seem to be especially liable, and pastors 
are the next most numerous.” A short time ago the Dazly Times 
contained an extract from the VV. Y. Swn concerning the quinine 
habit, showing how the use of this drug is growing fast; it closed 
thus: “A good proportion of the custom comes from women who 
grow fatigued or weary while shopping, and who, instead of buy- 
ing nutritious luncheon or drinking a wholesome bottle of porter 
or ale, resort to the insidious quinine pill.” 

The following extracts from a paper read lately at a meeting 
of the Literary Guild of St. Peter’s Church, by Mr, Allan Turner, 
illustrate the fearful hold that opium in its various forms is taking 
of the people of the United States ever since prohibition princi- 
ples have spread. 

“With the single exception of alcohol in its various forms and 
combinations, opium is the stimulant and intoxicant most exten- 
sively used by mankind . . . Bad asthe physiological conse- 
qu-nces of excessive abuse of alcohol may be, (and we have very 
lively pictures of alcohol’s work from temperance orators and 
writers) the effects bodily and mental of excess in opium, hasheesh 
and other narcotic stimulants, far surpass those resulting from al- 
cohol, in horror, misery and degradation. Fortunately the num- 
ber of opium eaters as compared with the number of drunkards, 
is few on this continent at present. . . . . But. . we 
must take into consideration that the habit is growing, aud grow- 
ing with rapidity too.” “In its proper place, as a medicine, 
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opium is a great blessing to man,. . . and is appropriately 
called The Physician’s Sheet Anchor.” In small doses it is stim- 
ulant, in larger doses narcotic.” “The habitual user of the drug 
soon becomes a mental, moral and physical wreck.” “It lolds its 
slave in a grasp from whence he rarely escapes.” “The use of 
morphine by the hypodermic syringe is perhaps the most seductive 
form of this habit from the peculiarly pleasant effect of the drug 
administered in this way, and from the ease and secrecy with 
which a dose may be taken at any time.” ‘Another form is 
opium smoking.” “The habit was imported by the Chinese, but 
it is no longer confined to the Celestials. Opium joints are fre- 
quented by a large number of white votaries and this number is 
constantly and rapidly increasing.” ‘“ Morphine and laudanum are 
the forms in which opium eaters in this country generally use the 
drug.” “The imports of opium prepared for smoking into the 
United States in 1870 were 12,603 pounds, in 1883 they had in- 
creased to 298,153 pounds.” 

“The imports of ordinary opium into the United States bove 
risen from 135,305 pounds in 1867, to 385,060 pounds in 1881, 
an increase much greater than the proportional increase in the 
population.” 

“These are statistics which deserve the careful attention of 
every thoughtful individual. We see and hear much of temper- 
ance societies and other organizations for preventing the abuse of 
alcoholic drinks (indeed generally for preventing the use of them) 
and for the reclamation of drunkards. Here is an evil growing 
up with almost no effort made to check it. Societies for reclaim- 
ing opium smokers would be useless or almost so. Men may, and 
frequently do, use alcoholic stimulants with moderation throughout 
a long life without injury, or at least with very little injury to 
body or mind; but there is no case on record of a moderate 
habitual user of opium.” 

The great danger of this substitute for alcohol, as Mr. Turner 
has pointed out, is “‘the ease and secresy with which it is admin- 
istered.” Formerly, in ante-prohibition days, the individual seeking 
a stimulant would go to the saloon in sight of all men, and take 
his alcoholic beverage—perhaps too much, perhaps just enough 
for his brain work. But now—though the demands on his mental 
faculties are as great as ever, and though he may feel unequal to 
his task—he knows that to take a glass of wine or beer would be 
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shocking. So he carries his little hypodermic syringe, that tells 
no tales, and stimulates himself in this way. Frightful stories are 
told of the business men in the Stock Exchange and elsewhere | 
in New York. Fagged out it may be with previous brain work, 
still they are conscious that a fortune, perhaps, depends upon the 
mental excitation of the moment. To take a glass of wine would 
never do, it might lead to social or ecclesiastical excommunica- 
tion, so they quietly inject the morphine. It renders them brisk 
for the time, and they are able to transact their business or make 
their speculations with no one the wiser, as they suppose. But 
alas! that little injection is infinitely worse then all the beer con- 
sumed by any laborer in the breweries of the city. 

And doubtless, if the whole truth were known, the speculators 
and physicians and pastors are not the only transgressors in this. 
respect. I should not be at all surprised if some day it should 
be revealed that some eminent prohibition orator and “ reformed 
drunkard”’ (for it seems the brightest lights of the prohibition 
platform, from John B. Gough to Sam Jones and Sam Small 
were, and boast of having been, in earlier life, disgusting sots) 
nerved himself to the task of dilating upon the horrors of the 
“accursed traffic” by swallowing a pill or two, or by giving himself 
a stealthy prod with his little syringe. And so in striving to cast 
out the unclean spirit of drunkenness by such unrighteous means, 
men are letting in seven devils more wicked than itself, which 
are entering into the body social and alas! dwelling there. 


No. XII. 
ALCOHOL AS A BRAIN INVIGORATOR. 


We have yet to consider another most important part which 
alcohol plays, and has played since the days of Noah, for the 
benefit of mankind. We shall pass by that which is nevertheless 
a very valuable function, viz.: its exhilarating properties, its 
“making glad the heart of man” ( Psalm civ.)—though its ad- 
vantages have been incalculable in that respect—so much so that 
poets of all ages, from the Rig Vedas to Tennyson, mot excepting 
the Hebrew poets of the Holy Scriptures, have sung its praises and 
thanked God for his good gift, and it has ever been a symbol of 
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hospitality, a cementer of friendship, a pledge of good will, a rec- 
onciler of adversaries, a reducer of ill-temper. We will waive all 
this we say, because we know that to the sour ascetic all this 
counts for nothing. But we do insist on the immense value of 
alcohol, in all times past and present, as a BRAIN INVIGORATOR, 

Of course we mean properly used. Alcohol is not different 
from any other thing. It is not a solitary exception to all natural 
laws. Like water, like fire, like steam, like electricity, like gun- 
powder, it is and ever has been “a good servant but a bad mas- 
ter.” We have already seen its good service in hygiene, in 
warding off diseases of the miasmatic class, and in prolonging 
life in others. Again, let me say, properly used ; it is tiresome to 
have to repeat this so often, but when temperance agitators so 
continuously employ that absurdest and most childish and frivol- 
ous of all arguments, “ if a little is good then a great deal must be 
better,” an argument which no one would think of applying to 
water, fire, oxygen, steam, or any earthly thing whatever, one 
must reiterate that alcohol, /#ke everything else, must be used tem- 
perately, and when used in excess is like every other thing— 
injurious. 

In support of our contention we quote the following : 

1. Sir James Paget, M. D., the first of the writers in the 
Contemporary “Symposium.” “But as to the working power, 
whether bodily or mental, there can be no question that the ad- 
vantage is on the side of those who use alcoholic drinks. And it 
is advantage of this kind which is most to be desired. . . . . 
That which is most to be desired is a national power for good work- 
ing and good thinking and a long duration of the period of life 
fittest for those; and facts show that these are more nearly 
attained by the peoples that drink alcohol than by those who do 
not.” . . . . “I would maintain this and all that can be 
reasonably deducted from it, namely, that the best and in propor- 
tion to numbers the largest quantity of brain work has been 
and still is being done by the people of those nations in which 
the use of alcoholic drinks has been and is habitual. Further, I 
would maintain, so far as I can judge of the brain work of differ- 
ent persons, they have done the best and most who have habit- 
ually and temperately taken alcoholic drinks.” 

2. J. P. Lewis, M. D., of University of Brussels L. pl ead ee, 
Edin. M.R.C.S., England: “I prescribe total abstinence as an 
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extreme remedy for a desperate disease ; but they that are whole 
need not the physician—nor the remedy.” 

“T am bound to give expression to my opinion that teetotal- 
ism would be highly injurious to this great nation (Great Britain) 
or any other nation careful of its place 7 the van of civilization.” 

3. Dr. Evarts, of the Cincinnati Sanitarium, in his “ What 
Shall we do for the Drunkard?” (which has been quoted before) 
says: “Is it not indeed probable that were all brain stimulants, 
other than ordinary foods common to man and other animals, at 
once and forever annihilated, or the alcoholic varieties alone 
withheld forever from common use, that the result would be in the 
course of time deleterious to mankind, by reason of brain deter- 
ioration resulting from a loss of such food, and a consequent 
gradual (no matter how slow) return of the races to a more 
common level, at the expense of those who have accomplished 
the greatest upward departure therefrom?” ; 


4. The London Z%mes article of 14th August, 1884, on Alco- 
holic Drinks. 


5. The Popular Science Monthly of N. Y., in April, 1884. 


(I have not space to quote these, but they strongly endorse the 
opinions of the above). 


6. Any scientific work whatever on the physiological action of 
alcohol, such as even the Temperance essay of Dr. Miller, (‘‘ Alco- 
hol, its place and power,” already quoted ) will tell the student 
that alcohol ‘stimulates the imagination while it enfeebles the 
will power.” Prohibition writers and speakers constantly harp on 
this “scientific fact” that alcohol “enfeebles the will power ;” 
but they always conveniently forget to tell us about its stimulat- 
ing the imagination. Now what zs the “Imagination?” Let 
prohibitionists consult, not scientific works, that may be out of 
their line, but say Worcester’s or Webster’s larger dictionaries. 
They will find, if they read the whole article carefully, that the 
imagination, in physiological and biological language, means the 
inventive, designing, constructing, creative faculty, that which 
chiefly differentiates man from the lower organisms, in contrast 
to the perceptive or receptive faculties, those which take in and 
store up the thoughts of others or receive impressions from 
without. 

Such are the conclusions of “ Science,” notwithstanding Rey. 
J. B. Hamilton and his lecture ; and as all science verifies its 
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hypothesis by experience, so all experience verifies these author- 
ities. Even the researches of late made into prehistoric times 
have shown that the first people (the Aryans) whom we can trace 
emerging from barbarism into primeval civilization (see Clodd’s 
“Childhood of Religions,” chap. vi, sec. d, and Prof. Rawlinson’s 
“ Origin of Nations,” chap. vi,) who learned to domesticate animals, 
to design various tools, to cultivate poetry and art, had learnt 
also to manufacture an intoxicating beverage, known as the Soma 
juice. To this Soma juice they sang hymns as to a god, and 
extolled its power for inspiring the mind with brilliant ideas, 
lofty thoughts, and grand designs. From that day to this, that 
progressive and agressive race to which we ourselves belong, 
known in Scripture language as the “Sons of Japheth,” of whom 
Noah prophesied when he “awoke from his wine” (Gen. ix), 
“God shall enlarge Japheth and he shall dwell in the tents of 
Shem ;” (a prophecy which is still being fulfilled)—that race 
spoken of by Horace (Odes 1, 3) as ‘‘ Audax Japeti genus”’ and 
described in ethnological science in turn as the Indo-Germanic, 
the Indo-European, and the Great Aryan race, have ever been 
going on, subduing their brethren of the other races, ever in “the 
van of civilization ” with increased brain power, and brain weight, 
and ever large consumers of alcohol. There is a universality 
about this, a semper ubique, ab omnibus, which we cannot afford to 
ignore. Take the greatest drinking nations, as the Germans or 
the Anglo-Saxons, and you find them the best soldiers, the 
greatest adventurers, the ripest scholars, the profoundest thinkers, . 
the chief inventors and discoverers. And contrast with them the 
Turks, the Hindoos, the Egyptians, the Arabs, the Chinese, or any 
other nation whatever that have made total abstinence from 
alcohol a part of the “whole duty of man;” what do they 
contribute to the world of thought or to the advance of humanity ? 

Now this question of prohibition is one which should be 
decided for a nation, not by what Mr. Joseph Cook in one of his 
“Monday Lectures ” calls “count of heads and clack of tongues,”’ 
but after thorough, calm, unprejudiced, scientific investigation. 
Science—rea/ science—judges not by isolated cases but by grand 
generalizations ; she does not say “Here is a man who has lost 
his mind, or there is another who has lost his health, or there is 
another who has ruined his family through an ‘habitual use of an 
excessive quantity of alcohol;’ therefore let us prohibit its use, 
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its sale, its manufacture altogether.” No; science will ask: 
What has been the general effect among the vast masses, through- 
out all experience and all history, of the ordinary consumption of 
alcohol? The London Sfectator (24th September, 1884, article 
“Morality of Diet’) says: “As a drunken man does immoral 
acts, it is natural that a practice, which, if carried to an excess, 
makes men drunk, should be held zz se unholy, and total absti- 
nence be raised by the exaggeration characteristic of recoil into 
amoral obligation. . . . . Wine is not wicked 7m se, and the 
theortes they raise on that basis are fallacies contradicted by a glance 
at the facts of the world. So far from the use of alcohol destroy- 
ing the races that use it, the “wine-bibbing”’ races are the con- 
quering races, and civilization owes everything, not to the Hindoo, 
who abstains like Sir W. Lawson, or to the Mussulman, who 
abstains like a convict in prison, but to the wine-tasting Greek, 
and the hard-drinking Roman and the beer-swilling Teuton. The 
Hebrew, who drinks and always has drunk from Noah downwards, 
has done five times as much for the world as his cousin the Arab, 
who even in Africa is the most rigid abstainer. The single 
Hindoo sect which has not renounced alcohol, but demands 
regular rations of rum—the Sikh—is the one which, were we away 
from India, would conquer and probably reinvigorate all the 


others. Nor is the teetotaler’s dogma as to the moral effects of 


total abstinence, especially in regard to violent crime, one whit 
more irrefutable. The Turks who committed the atrocities of 
Batouk were hereditary total abstainers; the authors of the 
massacre of Cawnpore had never seen liquor ; and the Bedouin, 
who will kill you for your buttons, would kill you also, if he 
could, for drinking beer.” 

Here, then, are certain facts which the believer in Christ must 
face. There are three religions which for centuries have held 
sway over the minds of innumerable millions of mankind—the 
Buddhist, the Mohamedan, the Christian, (under this last we in- 
clude its precursor. Judaism—we mean, in fact, the religion of 
the Bible from the time of Moses.) Of these three religions the 
two first named were strictly prohibitionist. Mohammed stigma- 
tized alcohol as “the mother of sins” (like our prohibitionists,) 
and as is well known all his followers are bound to abstain. The 
five prohibitory commandments of Buddha are as follows: 
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I. Thou shalt abstain from destroying or causing the destruc- 
tion of any living thing. 

II. Thou shalt abstain from acquiring or keeping by fraud o1 
violence the property of another. 

III. Thou shalt abstain from those who are not proper objects 
of thy lust. 

IV. Thou shalt abstain from deceiving others either by word 
or deed. 


V. Thou shalt abstain from intoxicating drinks and drugs. 


These are thus rendered in that charming poem, Edwin 
Arnold’s “ Light of Asia” (towards the close) : 


Kill not—for pity’s sake—and lest ye slay 
The meanest thing upon its upward way. 


Give freely and receive ; but take from none 
By greed, or force, or fraud, what is his own, 


Bear not false witness, slander not nor lie; 
Truth is the speech of inward purity. 


Shun drugs and drinks which work the wit abuse; 
Clear minds, clean bodies need no Soma juice. 


Touch not thy neighbor’s wife, neither commit 
Sins of the flesh unlawful and unfit. 


Now, will any one in his sober senses pretend to say that these 
are an improvement on the prohibitions of the Decalogue. of 
Mount Sinai? At present there is a craze among the “cultured” 
of Boston and New York to introduce * Buddhism” as a substi- 
tute for what they deem an “effete” Christianity. I wonder how, 
in the face of the researches of Pasteur and other physiologists 
concerning the immanence of organic life everywhere,. these 
“ Buddhists’ are going to keep their First Commandment. Is it 
sin to “destroy or cause the destruction of” the Bacilli and 
Bacteria of the various Zymotic diseases? But this fad must, I 
suppose, like other fads, have its day. 

In opposition to these two prohibitionist religions, Christianity, 
the religion of the Bible, has ever tolerated and sanctioned, nay 
authorized, the use of alcohol. It has done more than that—it 
has sanctified it ; it has insisted upon it as an integral part of all 
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religious worship. It has provided for its use not only ritually, 
or medicinally, but as an article of ordinary diet. 

And now we ask you, readers, judging—not from exceptional 
and extreme cases, but as true science always judges—trom gen- 
eralizations, from the consideration of the “ greatest good of the 
greatest number ’—from the universal experience and _ history of 
the whole human race—which was right—Mohammed, Buddha, 
or the “ wine-bibber ’"—Curist ? 


No. XIII. 


ALCOHOL AS A BRAIN INVIGORATOR, CONTINUED. 


1. We said in our last paper that this most important question 
of the consumption of alcohol must be judged of, not by isolated 
cases where excess had been (as we all acknowledge) prejudicial 
or ruinous, but by its effects in the aggregate, by generalizations. . 
Sir Wm. Roberts, M. D., of Manchester, in his work on “ Food 
Accessories ” (such as alcohol, tea, coffee, etc.), thus writes: 


“These generalized food customs of mankind are not to be 
viewed as random practices adopted to please the palate or gratify 
our idle or vicious appetite. These customs must be regarded as 
the outcome of profound instincts which correspond to the im- 
portant wants of the human economy. ‘They are the fruit of 
colossal experience, accumulated by countless millions of men 
through successive generations. They have the same weight and 
significance as other kindred facts of natural history, and are 
fitted to yield to observation, and to study lessons of the highest. 
scientific and practical value.” 


2. In stating in the last paper, that the consumption of alco- 
hol had always been the concomitant of civilization and mental 
progress, we adduced the Aryan races: but they are not the only 
instances. Late researches in the history of the ancient Egyp- 
tians have shown that they were not only wine drinkers (with all 
due deference to Miss Wilmot and her interesting little tract), 
but also manufacturers and consumers of deer. Indeed it is 
quite possible that in the excavations that are now going on in 
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“The Field of Zoan” we may yet come across a barrel, a cask, 
or jug of King Pharaoh’s XX. (See Blackwood, August 1870.) 

Then again take those marvellous people, the ancient Peru- 
vians. Mr. W. H. Prescott (Conguest of Peru) tells us that their 
religion was a Monotheism of a very high type—their conquests 
were astonishing—their progress in the arts and sciences and in 
every aspect of social life most remarkable; and that they were 
also “hard drinkers.” . 

3- Here let me enter my caveat against misuse being made of 
the physiological fact that alcohol “stimulates the imagination.” 
There are young people whose minds are by nature highly, perhaps 
abnormally, imaginative ;—young poets, young mathematicians, 
young geniuses of all kinds. For them to stimulate an already 
Over-active imagination would be a terrible mistake; it would be 
to court the untimely fate of a Byron, a Chatterton, or an Edgar 
A. Poe. Again let me warn those who are altogether devoid of 
imagination, that alcohol, while it may stimulate, cannot create it. 
They need not suppose that by pouring whiskey down their 
throats they can become “geniuses:” they will only become. 
drivelling idiots. Steam will make the machine go, provided the 
machine is in good working order; if it be faulty all the steam in 
the world won’t make it go. Even if the machine be perfect, an 
excess of steam will quickly injure it. So with that marvellously 
intricate machine, the brain. 

Besides, very young “ geniuses” have no business to stimulate 
the imagination; they have rather to dampen it. Their first duty 
is to become, not producers but consumers of thought. In re- 
ceiving and assimilating the ideas of others (which is the first 
business of the young mind ) alcohol is not only unnecessary but 
prejudicial: when a man is thus studying—saking im and storing 
up the thoughts of others—when his mind is in what I may calla 
receptive condition, he does not want alcohol. But on the other 
hand when he is paying out—when he is originating; constructing, 
devising, producing—then alcohol under proper control is exceed- 
ingly valuable. All physiologists, even Liebig, declare that alcohol 
is beneficial to those past middle life, but many of them pro- 
nounce it injurious (except medicinally) for the young. They 
are right, from a psychological standpoint, because the business of 
the younger is rather to consume, of the elder to produce, thought. 

As for those few—for they are few compared with the vast 
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number of consumers—who take alcohol to excess, not for their 
health’s sake, not for brain work, not for rational enjoyment, but 
simply and solely to kill time, to stimulate their baser passions, 
or to drown thought by stupefying themselves—why the sooner 
they are put in an asylum the better. But it is too much to ask 
that all mankind should forego, what (as the authorities already 
quoted and many others that could be adduced, assure us) has 
been a tremendous agent of man’s advance, in order to reclaim 
the few sots who are deficient in will power. It is hardly worth 
while to pull down a whole house in order to get rid of a few rats: 
it is hardly worth while to “prohibit”? the St. Lawrence because 
some get drowned. 


4. Herein lies the reason why so many “ clever” men—brain- 
workers of acknowledged ability—leaders of men, leaders of 
thought and action—throughout the world’s history, have suc- 
cumbed to the temptation of excess in the use of alcohol. They 
know how invaluable it is as a brain energizer—but alas! through 
their intemperance they have exposed themselves to the scorn of 
prohibitionists. Such writers and orators, who are very keen 
in seeing everybody’s faults but their own, have ransacked all his- 
tory, from Alexander the Great down to Daniel Webster, Pitt, 
Fox, Sheridan and contemporary public men, to “ point their moral 
and adorn their tale.” It is painful and saddening to hear the 
failing of men to whom the world owes an eternal debt of grati- 
tude, dragged forth and gibbetted on prohibition platforms by 
creatures whose very names will be forgotten, when the grateful 
memories of such “drunkards” are still fresh and green. When 
such a man as Daniel Webster is thus exposed to public odium 
(as he was in Toronto a short while ago) as an “awful example”’ 
of the use of alcohol, one is justified in replying: It is a pity for 
himself, that Daniel Webster drank to excess: but it would have 
been a thousand pities, it would have been an irreparable loss, 
Jor humanity at large if Daniel Webster had been a total abstainer 
all his life. 


5. It will be said in reply by prohibitionists: ““We can show 
the names of those who have been leaders of men and yet 
total abstainers.”” Now in discussing this point, let us first caution 
the reader—and we do it with sorrow—that the statements of pro- 
hibitionists are not to be taken without strict investigation. 
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English prohibitionists quote Hanlan as an example; I think 
we Canadians know better. So we hear of Generals Wolseley 
and Gordon: Mr. Sutton Sharp, (in Yortnightly, quoted before.) 
has exposed this falsity. Some obituary notices of the late Henry 
Ward Beecher have spoken of him as a total abstainer. Zhts zs 
Jalse, and I can produce evidence to that effect, if challenged. On 
the contrary Mr. Beecher, (who, whatever his oddities, was at any 
rate a fearlessly outspoken man), in a sermon on St. John, IV, 15, 
preached in the spring of 1884, and published in the papers, thus 
expressed himself concerning total abstinence : 

“JT doubt whether this absolutely unstimulating way of life 
will answer the purpose of civilization, or be as healthy as another 
way would be. The more brains men have, and the more brain- 
work, the more they are apt to be addicted to some form of stim- 
ulants, milder or severer, and only now and then can you find a 
man who is absolutely simple in his habits, drinking water and 
eating bread and meat or vegetables. Nor among them do we 
find the most robust, the most absolutely industrious, the most 
persistently accomplishing specimens of men.” 

Now here we can fancy the Canadian prohibitionist will say: 
“Look at the Hon. Ed. Blake*; there is a man who, as he avows 
(sée Globe, 1oth January), has been a total abstainer for the last 
thirteen years, and there you have a man of gigantic intellect and 
serene soul.” 

We readily grant this; here is an undoubted instance. But 
exceptions prove the rule. If we meet, as we can do every day, 
a sceptic or agnostic, whose outward conduct puts to shame that 
of many professed Christians, we do not, therefore, conclude that 
Christianity is altogether useless. Besides, Mr. Blake has not 
been all his life a total abstainer; and we must take into consider- 
ation how much he may be indebted for his great intellect to 
the millions of gallons of alcohol that his progenitors must have 
drunk—for prohibitionists are fond of telling us of the “cumula- 
tive” effects of the “poison” of alcohol. And, moreover, it is 
impossible to decide whether Mr. Blake’s mental faculties are 


* The Hon. Edw. Blake, frequently mentioned in these papers, has been for some time 
the leader of the Opposition in the House of Commons in Canada. The Government party 
are called Conservatives or ‘‘ Tories,’ of whom only ro per cent., it is estimated, are pro- 
hibitionists ; while the Opposition are called Liberals or ‘ Grits,” of whom some 75 per 
cent. are supposed to be in favor of prohibition. The ‘“ Tories” tax the ‘‘ Grits” with hay- 
ing no settled policy : they can object to every scheme proposed, but never devise any. 
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greater or less as a total abstainer than they would have been 
otherwise. All parties admit and admire his immense analytical 
powers; but men’s opinions, even among his followers, are much 
divided as to those constructive, originating, designing qualities 
that come under the term “imagination,” which Dugald Stewart 
calls “the great spring of human activity, and the principal source 
of human improvement.” 


We cannot be guided in legislating on such a subject by an 
exceptional instance here and there. We have still before us the 
broad fact that the greatest and most brilliant brain work of the 
world has been done by consumers of alcohol; and that such 
consumption, for generation after generation, for thousands of 
years, has resulted not in physical and mental degeneracy, but in 
producing the most vigorous and progressive nations of the world. 


Nos DG BNE 


QUERIES ADDRESSED TO MEN OF SCIENCE. 


This paper may be looked upon as parenthetical, for herein I 
address myself simply and solely to men of science. I do not, of 
course, mean such “ scientists” as Rev. J. B. Hamilton, of Chicago, 
whom I have often quoted ; those who talk so glibly of “science” 
and yet show their crass ignorance. But I mean those who have 
made a life-long study of Nature and her laws; those who are 
capable of abstract thought; and who know something of the 
new departures in physics and philosophy. I beseech all others 
to pass this paper by ; for they will only misunderstand and mis- 
interpret it: let them conclude that I am writing either wildly or 
jestingly as they please. I address myself to scientists only. 


Fathers and brethren—(for herein I confess myself a tyro: I 
step down from my theological platform and become a learner : 
I sit at your feet, and, like an oriental scholar, ask questions). 


This paper will be of a speculative character, (Of course you 
will understand the term ; not as a critic of one of my publica- 
tions in which I had used the expression, “I grant that these 
views may be too speculative to be preached as dogmatic truths,” 
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who thereupon taxed me with issuing my pamphlet “as a specula- 
tion.”’) 


1. I wish to ask you, fathers and brethren, concerning the 
full force of the expression, “ alcohol stimulates the imagination.” 
I believe you will assent to the general correctness of my previous 
definition, that the imagination is that faculty of the mind which 
chiefly distinguishes man from the lower animals—(not that they 
are altogether devoid of it. ‘“Darwin’s Descent of Man,” Part I, 
sec. 118)—the designing, creating, originating faculty : as opposed 
to the perceptive faculties, in which the lower animals often sur- 
pass us. It is the preponderance of the imagination which makes 
the brain of the lowest type of savage immensely larger than that 
of the highest type of ape, while the brain of the highest type of 
man is in a like ratio greater than that of the savage. (‘‘ Man’s 
Place in Nature,” Huxley). 

Now, when told that alcohol “stimulates” the imagination, 
the popular idea—which is fostered by prohibition agitators—is 
that alcohol acts “like a whip or spur,” 7. ¢., an irritant exciting 
the blood, etc., into undue expenditure of energy, without giving 
anything in return. Now would it not be well if such prohibition 
agitators would take a course of instruction in, not only the 
physiological action of alcohol and its assimilation, but also the 
Conservation of Energy, and the works of Clifford, Bain, etc., 
on the Correlation of Mind and Matter? Under such a course 
of study would they not learn that alcohol not only provokes 
energy but imparts it? And then further, seeing that one may 
speak scientifically of a lump of coal as being (in view of its past 
history) concentrated sunbeams, would it not be in perfect keep- 
ing to speak of alcohol (in view of its “ promise and fotency’’) as 
Bottled Imagination ? 


” 


2. Again, fathers and brethren ; if alcohol does stimulate the. 
imagination—if alcohol consumers are (according to the authori- 
ties quoted) nation for nation, more vigorous, mentally and physi- 
cally, than abstainers—if prohibition so works that the scrupulous 
and virtuous become total abstainers, while the unscrupulous and 
vicious still get their liquor somehow: will not the ultimate 
result be that the worse characters will become the more vigorous, 
and by “ natural selection” the better and purer types of human- 
ity will go to the wall? Of course, like all instances of evolution 
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this will take time, as Dr. Everts says (see page 54); but is not 
the process already begun amongst us ? 


3. Again, supposing the theory of evolution is true—mind I 
do not commit myself to it: it is at present sub judice, and, 
although the evidence in its favor is accumulating, still the ver- 
dict at present is “ not proven ’”—Supposing, I Say, it is true ; is 
it not worthy of enquiry what part alcohol has played in this 
evolution? The imagination has been, somehow, wonderfully 
developed. Is alcohol yet to be credited with any share in the 
“Descent of Man?” 


4. We are constantly told by prohibitionists that the brutes 
are wiser than men, because having been once dosed with 
alchohol, they ever after turn from it with loathing. (See article, 
Alcohol, “ U.S. Dispensatory, 1884 ;” also, ‘ Darwin's Descent of 
Man,” Part I, sec. 11). But there are exceptions to this: the 
following instance is furnished by Dr. Miller, in his “ Alcohol, 
its place and power :” 


“In a home park a pensioned pony was leisurely spending the 
evening of his days under the kind care of his master’s widow. 
One day she was alarmed by seeing the poor beast rolling on the 
ground, evidently in pain. The groom was summoned: his 
diagnosis was prompt—colic ; and his prescription consisted of a 
couple of bottles of mulled ale, which the pony drank readily, and 
with obvious relief. In a day or two, however, the attack recurred, 
and the dose had to be repeated. In a few days more there was 
another relapse, when the same remedy sufficed for cure; but 
after atime, the rolling and kicking having become matters of 
daily occurrence, and always in front of the drawing-room win- 
dows, suspicion arose as to their truthfulness ; and a little watch- 
ing convicted the poor pony of shamming the disease for the sake 
of the cure. The ale was accordingly withheld and the colic did 
not return.” 


Surely that pony’s imagination was stimulated ! 
Another very striking instance is given in a late number of 
Cassel’s Family Magazine, to which I beg to call your attention. 


The article referred to described the ways and habits of the 
elephants which are employed in the British military service in 
India, and gave instances of their surprising intelligence. It 
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states that whenever a dispute arises between an elephant in the 
service and his “mahout,” or driver, a regular court-martial is 
held ; evidence is called for on both sides, and complainant and 
defendant have an equally fair hearing. On one occasion an 
elephant was charged with having given his mahout a most un- 
merciful pounding with his trunk. The evidence conclusively 
proved that the driver had been badly pounded. When the turn 
came for the defence, the elephant knelt down—not to ask for 
pardon but—to point with the tip of his trunk to the wounds on 
his neck and forehead which the mahout had inflicted upon him. 
Thereupon the man was sentenced to so many days’ extra drill 
and confinement in barracks, while the defendant, the elephant, 
was honorably acquitted and awarded—oh, tell it not in Gath !— 
a bottle of rum // 

And it seems that this is the way they always reward any 
special effort of intelligence or sagacity (or shall we say imagina- 
tion ?) on the part of an elephant in the service. 

Now let me ask you, fathers and brethren, do you consider 
that the said alcohol has played any part in “stimulating the 
imagination” of these sagacious brutes, or in developing their 
brain power ? 

4. This opens up another speculation. Supposing the whole 
human race were finally educated up to prohibition principles. 
Supposing all were at last fully convinced that alcohol was 
in all cases a “ deadly poison ” and had abandoned its use every- 
where, and the hopes and dreams of the W. C. T. U. were com- 
pletely realized. And supposing (for it is not quite beyond the 
bounds of possibility) a member of some collateral branch of our 
family, some anthropoid ape, for instance, were, accidentally of 
course, to hit upon the manufacture of some fermented drink. 
Supposing the consumption of such beverage became habitual 
with him and his kin. Is there any possibility, fathers and 
brethren, that they would in consequence become a ruling race, 
and that we humans should have eventually to succumb to, say, 
our cousins the Gorillas ? 
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No. XV. 


SUMMING UP.—CONCLUSION. 


We do not intend to discuss in these pages the economic 
aspect of prohibition. We leave it for experts in finance to in- 
form us whether it will bring the country gain or loss. For our 
part we have only to say: If alcohol is an unmitigated curse ; 
if it is a “purely selfish indulgence,” and nothing more ; if it 
brings evil only, and no good; if it is the “ Devil’s instrument,” 
“the device of Satan,” “ the accursed thing,” etc., etc., which it is 
said to be ; then in God’s name prohibit it, whatever money loss 
such action may entail. God forbid that any one, for the sake 
of mere gain, should advocate the traffic in an absolute “curse ;” 
God forbid that we should seek to prosper materially as a nation 
upon the “ price of blood.” 

But all the same, if it be so, we must say: There is a mistake 
in the Bible somewhere. There is no mistake whatever about the 
prohibitions of Mohammed and Buddha: “he that runs may read” 
their interdicts. If prohibitionist arguments are sound, then the 
Word of God is faulty, to say the least, in not making this as 
clear as the other two religions have done, and in misleading for 
so many centuries the countless millions of its adherents. This 
is to shake our confidence in Revelation; this is to cause the 
Bible to be “wounded in the house of its friends.” There are 
plenty to-day, without the aid of Christian believers, to follow in 
the wake of Robert Ingersoll and tell us about the “ Mistakes of 
Moses :” prohibitionists have added another “mistake” to his 
list. 

But “let God be true though every man a liar.” We have 
shown already that the sanctions of the Holy Scriptures have 
been vindicated by the history and experience of the world; 
while the prohibitions of Mohammed and Buddha have resulted 
in mental and moral degradation. We have shown how the con- 
sumption of alcohol—permitted to the individual and enjoined in 
the ritual of the Church, both in the Old and New Testaments— 
has ever been the concomitant of liberty and progress, of increased 
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mental and physical power and of human development in every 
phase of life. 


2. Nor have we laid ourselves out in these papers to discuss 
the question of temperence groper ; how to restrain drunkenness 
and check the evils of excess. Schemes innumerable to this end 
are already before the public ; let such of them as do not thwart 
the Christian method have every encouragement. The Christian 
method is to treat men as .FREEMEN, to teach them to exercise 
self-control, in dependence on the grace of God. It is to be ex- 
pected, as a matter of course, that under the “ Law of Liberty ” 
some will fail of self-control in this vice, as in all other vices and 
crimes. “It must needs be that offences come.” But commun- 
ity of goods is not the true remedy for theft, polygamy and the 
life of the convent are not the true safeguards of the seventh 
commandment ; the censorship of the press and the Index Ex- 
purgatorius are not the true means for counteracting improper 
literature, and sumptuary enactments and Blue Laws are not the 
true way to prevent undue indulgence among Christians and 
freemen. 


3. We have endeavored to pay all due regard to those who choose 
to abstain. We have shown that teetotalism is not good for the 
race at large, whatever it may be for the individual. Undoubt- 
edly some are so constituted that abstinence is their only safety ; 
but for many, aye, very many, teetotalism means not safety but 
ruin to their health, as medical men have testified. It means 
increase of heart disease by substituting tea, which is pernicious 
in such cases (see Dr. Yeo’s article in Vineteenth Century, March, 
1886,) for alcohol which is beneficial. It means increase of con- 
sumption and bronchitis by robbing those so afflicted of a most 
valuable agent. (See page 29.) St. Paul was not “mistaken” 
when he urged St. Timothy, though he was a bishop, to quit his 
teetotalism. 


No, we make no scorn of those who abstain, whether for con- 
science sake or as a matter of prudence. But there are amongst 
them men whom Rev, Mr. Crawford, at the temperance meeting 
in Toronto, on r2th May, justly held up to scorn, because they, 
on account of their teetotalism, plumed themselves on being, as 
he said, a “ temperance aristocracy ;” those who “trust in them- 
selves that they are righteous and despise others.” To such we 
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say : “Who art thou that judgest another man’s servant? To his 
own master he standeth or falleth.” (Rom. xiv, 4.) 


4. The idea that prohibition is going to do away with crime— 
like the idea of former days that education would bring about 
this happy consummation—is altogether fallacious. We have 
already (see pages 48 and 56) shewn this, and the experience of 
every day confirms it. Some of the biggest scoundrels in Canada— 
from D. K. Rine, down to Mr. Ward, the late Secretary of West 
End Christian Temperance Association of Toronto, and Mr. L. 
Cleverdon, the forger, late reeve of Strathroy, and warden of Mid- 
dlesex—have been great “ Temperance” men. 


5. If prohibitionists think they can force all mankind back to 
an unstimulating way of living, they make a grand mistake. We 
cannot go back to the simple, frugal, homely fare of fruits and 
berries of our primitive savage ancestors; at least if we do we 
shall go back also to their poverty of mind.- And of all cerebral 
stimulants alcohol is the least dangerous and most controllable. 
(See page 51, also Zzmes article on alcoholic drinks, and Popular 
Science Monthly, April, 1884). Prohibiting all alcohol means 
mental degeneracy of the race and resort to the stimulants of the 
Turks and Chinese. The “physicians and pastors” of New 
York can bear testimony to this. To endeavor to suppress all 
stimulants whatsoever is like striving to sweep back the ocean’s 
tide. The history of prohibition, wherever tried, from the times 
of Guatama, down to the experience of our own Scott Act coun- 
ties, ought to satisfy us of this. 


6. We protest against prohibition, because it is coercion of the 
vilest character. Our legislators have passed bold resolutions 
denouncing the contemplated ‘‘ Coercion” of the Home Govern- 
ment ; and at the same time enforce coercion on us in the matter of 
the liquor traffic. The Scott Act of Canada contains clauses 
which no statesman of England would dare to introduce into any 
Crimes Bill. The following are extracts from a leader in the 
Orangeville Suz of 28th April, 1887 : 


“Tt seems strange that in the jubilee year of Her Majesty’s. 
reign, and in the year of Grace, 1887, the dial of time should turn 
so far backward, that in a portion of that empire whose proud 
boast it has been that ‘Britons never shall be slaves,’ an act of 
tyranny without parallel in hundreds of years of British historv 
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should receive the solemn and deliberate sanction of a parliament 
of men of British blood.” 


“To say nothing of what may occur there is abundant evidence 
of the outrageous nature of this law in the actual facts that ex/s¢. 
A most respectable anti-Scott citizen who, it is well known to all 
his neighbors, does not sell liquor, recently gave a glass of liquor 
to two travellers who entered his house on a cold winter’s night. 
For this act of charity the man paid fifty dollars and costs. A 
woman of three score and ten, in whose house some bottles of 
porter were found, was dragged on her back by manacles and 
hauled away to jail. Judge Armour openly stated from the bench 
in Osgoode Hall that ‘it seems terrible that any person could be 
convicted on such evidence.’ ” 


“Shades of Hampden and Elliott, look down! Have Britons 
degenerated? Is the spirit of liberty become extinct? Are 
hypocrisy and time-serving the only rules for a parliament which 
passes resolutions condemning Irish coercion—though that allows 
appeals—and at the same time forces a coercion measure more 
extreme in its nature than Ireland ever knew?” 


“In both political parties are men who hate tyranny, and 
realize the purposes which the government ought to fulfil, and 
love country before party. The time is one of shame and dis- 
grace. Parliament is no longer free. It now remains for the 
people to defend their own liberties.” 

7. That such an element as alcohol should be an instrument 
of evil as well as of good, is in accordance with the whole econ- 
omy of nature and the laws of God. He has so ordained all 
things that what is good when rightly used is evil when misused. 
The Christian believer—seeing that we cannot crush a fruit under 
our heel but alcohol is the result, seeing how God has made it so 
available, so easily procured from almost every root and grain of 
earth—hears His voice, saying of this as of everything in Nature 
and in Grace, what he said by Moses to Israel: “See, I have set 
before thee life and death, blessing and cursing, good and evil.” 

In alcohol we behold a mighty power for good or ill, accord- 
ing as it is used: used with judgment, a power for preventing 
disease, for prolonging life, for enhancing our joys, for alleviating 
our griefs, for promoting our happiness ; a power for provoking 
thought, for energizing the brain, for quickening the creative 
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faculties ; a power which has gone hand in hand with the pro- 
gress of the races of men, and whose benefits have been incalcula- 
ble. On the other hand, a power which abused brings not life 
but death, not invigoration of the mind but its destruction, not 
joy but unspeakable misery, not happiness but hell. 

It is like every other force, every other element ; it follows the 
natural law. We may view the mighty river only to brood over 
the sacrifice of life it has caused, forgetting its untold benefits ; 
we may think of steam or electricity or gunpowder only to recall 
some ghastly accident. So we may think of alcohol, only to re- 
member the ruin and misery which its abuse has entailed here 
and there. 


‘« The evil that men do lives after them 
The good is oft interred with their bones.” 


1 


The evils of its abuse are manifest and glaring ; yet for all 
that it has done immeasurably more good than harm. 

The very gospel of Christ is, we know, “a savour of life unto 
life or of death unto death ;”’ and wine is often and most fittingly 
used by the sacred writers as an emblem of that gospel ; for wine 
is a life out of death—a new life out of decay—and yet a life 
which, misused, brings destruction and woe. 


8. As we review the history of the world, and observe, on the 
one hand Christ and his Church saying: “take this element of 
alcohol, use it and it will be a blessing ; abuse it and it will be a 
curse ;’’ and on the other hand, Islamism and Buddhism saying, 
“alcohol is an unmitigated curse, we prohibit it altogether ;” and 
as we notice after so many centuries the several results of their 
teachings, must we not confess that the Divine Wisdom has been 
“justified of her childrens” And now shall we reverse the 
teachings of scripture and history, and return to the barbarous 
prohibitions of the East? This “crusade” against alcohol is 
like all “crusades ;” founded on fanaticism and destined to come 
to anignoble end. But the opponents of this fanatical onslaught 
must be firm and true and outspoken, feeling that they are fighting, 
not for “a purely selfish indulgence,” but for a great principle in 
which religion and liberty are both involved—a principle which, 
in spite of frequent and great disasters, has yet accomplished mar- 
vellous things in the civilization and progress of the world. We 
must resist prohibition because it implies an insult to our Lord 
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and Master, in distorting His Holy Word, and depraving His 
Holy Sacrament ; and because it is an unwarrantable interference 
with the liberty of the subject. We must rally round this stand- 
ard ; we must fight prohibition on this issue ; and our battle cry 
must be as of old: 


“PRO ARIS ET FOCIS.” 


g. As we began our argument, so would we close it, with the 
Word of God. But first let us reiterate ; we speak not a word 
against those who are nobly and self-denyingly striving to reclaim 
the drunkard and to check the prevalence of this particular sin— 
we are only resisting those who advocate Coercion. The only 
“ argument,” if such it can be called, which prohibitionists can 
wrench from the Scriptures is the text : ‘‘It is good neither to eat 
flesh nor drink wine nor anything whereby thy brother stumbleth.” 
(Romans xiv, 21.) It is scarcely worth while to answer such an 
argument seriously ; one would think that the verse immediately 
preceding and that immediately following the text were enough to 
show that such a course as coercive prohibition was the last thing 
in the apostle’s mind regarding either meats or drinks, Perhaps 
the best plan to meet such “argument” is the argumentum ad 
absurdum which we borrow from the Dominion Churchman of 19th 
May : “The tongue is an unruly member, and by it untold harm 
and evil have been wrought ; therefore let us prohibit all speech.” 

St. Paul does indeed say : (I Cor. viii. 13,) “If meat make my 
brother to offend I will eat no flesh while the world standeth; ”’ 
but he does wot add: “And I will see that nobody else shall, 
and I will agitate to get coercive laws passed to that effect.” The 
whole drift of the Apostle’s argument in both the chapters, (Rom. 
xiv and I Cor. viii,) from which the above texts are extracted, is 
as follows : 

1st. To assert, and insist upon, the full and complete liberty of 
the Christian in the matter of meats and drinks. 


2nd. To concede that “ weaker brethren ” (probably the later 
converts from Judaism and Idolatry,) would naturally bring with 
them into the Church the prejudices of their early training: the 
Jew finding it hard to free himself all at once from the prohibitory 
enactments as to meats, etc., of the law of Moses and of the 
“tradition of the elders;” and the Greek clinging to his old- 
time habits and superstitions. 
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3d. To bid those “strong in faith” to deal tenderly with these 
prejudices ; and while possessing full liberty themselves yet not to 
flaunt that liberty before the “weaker brethren,” so as to wound 
their feelings or make them act against their convictions. 

See also I Cor. x, 23-33, where, after a long digression, more 
suo, the Apostle Paul closes his instructions concerning meats 
sacrificed to idols. 

The Apostle’s whole argument is the very offostte of prohibi- 
tion, 

On the contrary St. Paul warns us that coercive prohibitory 
legislation will be a sign of decadence of faith in the later times. 
(I Tim. iv, 1-5.) “Some” says he “shall depart from the faith 
. . commanding to abstain from meats . . . . for every 
creature of God is good.” 

Here is the warning voice of the Apostle, who bids us resist the 
tyranny of the “latter times.’”” On the word of God we take our 
stand : we denounce prohibition as anti-constitutional, anti-script- 
ural, anti-Christian : and we call upon all men to carry out the 
sacred injunction (Gal. v, 1). 


“STAND FAST THEREFORE IN THE LIBERTY WHEREWITH 
CHRIST HAS MADE US FREE AND BE NOT ENTANGLED AGAIN 
WITH THE YOKE OF BONDAGE.” 


+ Anh 


SEG IN, Ey EX, 


THE First MIRACLE OF CHRIST 


AND 


Fab tub tor tO N : 


A SERMON PREACHED IN ST. PETER’S CHURCH, BROCKVILLE, ON THE 
SECOND SUNDAY AFTER EPIPHANY (17tH JANUARY), 1886. 


“This beginning of miracles did Jesus in Cana of Galilee, and manifested forth His 

glory.”—St. John ii, rr. 
T is a thing for which we ought to be very thankful, brethren, that the 
Church’s yearly system of teaching brings before us every incident of 
our dear Lord’s life, and forces into prominence, each in turn, every saying, 
every work of His, whether we personally care to view it or not. In these 
days, when there are so many different kinds of religion, I think we may 
without much difficulty discern that each particular kind of religion has its 
own special ‘‘ hobby,” so to speak. It takes one or two “ texts,” and out of 
them manufactures its own theology : every other text must be made to fit 
into that, and is warped and twisted and turned until it does, after a fashion, 
fit in ; and if, after all the manipulation, this cannot be effected, then it is 
summarily dismissed from the count as a ‘‘ Judaism,” or a ‘‘ metaphor,” or 
an ‘‘ Oriental hyperbole,” or something of that sort. 

And as in other bodies, so in the Church of England, individual preach- 
ers have their ‘“‘ hobbies,” their favorite doctrines, their favorite ‘‘ texts.” 
It is human nature after all; we are all partialists, more or less ; and if we 
were left unrestricted, our congregations would too often be fed with some 
particular kind of spiritual diet, which might be wholesome and beneficial 
in due proportion, but if persisted in to the exclusion of all other kinds of 
food, would produce spiritual dyspepsia—a morbid unhealthy state—no 
matter what that particular doctrine may be. 

Now what a grand and wholesome corrective to the individual preacher’s 
fancies is the system of the Church, which forces us, whether we will or 
no, to take in every species of food which the Holy Scriptures contain. For 
to me this is one of the greatest evidences of the Divine origin of the Serip- 
tures, that they are so multiform, so complex, so many-sided, Our spiritual 
nature is like our physical nature, very complex ; and he who imagines he 
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can administer to every mind diseased by one prescription, is as great @ 
charlatan as he who thinks he can cure every kind of physical ill by one 
particular dose. The Bible is not of this nature; it is very complex, and 
rightly so; it contains elements apparently antagonistic to one another ; 
just as our food for our bodies must contain many diverse elements, acid 
and alkaline, sweet and bitter. He that prophesieth, says St. Paul in the 
Epistle for this day, should prophesy (é. e., preach) ‘‘ according to the propor- 
tion of faith.’ The true Churchman, then, I conceive, should endeavor as. 
a rule, to put himself en rapport with the liturgical services of the day, and 
like St. Chrysostom and other mighty preachers of old, make the pulpit 
re-echo the teachings of the lectern and the altar. 

Now what is the great lesson of to-day, this second Sunday after Epiph- 
any? What isthe keynote which the Church strikes, to which we should 
attune our harmonies? The Gospel for the day furnishes it to us, and our 
text is the essence of that Gospel. This whole Epiphany season is but an 
elaboration of the great song of praise begun at Christmastide : “ Glory to 
God in the highest, and on earth peace.” ‘‘ Blessed be the Lord God of Israel, 
for He hath visited and redeemed his people: and hath raised up a mighty 
salvation for us.” ‘‘ The Dayspring from on high hath visited us.” The 
manifestation of God in the flesh is the theme: The different modes and. 
degrees of that manifestation the elaboration of the theme. Manifest first. 
to the shepherds of Bethlehem ; then to the Eastern sages ; then, after twelve 
years, to the doctors of the Temple, if only they had had eyes to see ; then 
after a long period of obscuration manifest to all the beholders at this mar- 
riage feast in Cana of Galilee, when His Divinity shone forth in this first. 
miracle that he wrought. Let us view this light as it then burst forth, so 
unexpectedly ; let us analyze its rays and see what we can learn therefrom. 

“This beginning of miracles.” Our Lord Jesus Christ, then, never per- 
formed a single miracle—never let the world know that He was the Mes- 
siah—until he was thirty years of age. All that long period of time, from 
His birth, when ‘‘all the sons of God shouted for joy,” until His baptism, 


when the voice from heaven was heard saying, ‘‘ Thou art My beloved Son ’” 


(Luke iii, 22), is wrapt in obscurity, save that one gleam which we catch of 
the Holy Child when he was twelve years of age, and went up, ‘‘ after the 
custom of the feast,” to His confirmation at Jerusalem. We dwelt upon 
this on Sunday last. Does he not by this very obscuration reveal Himself— 
to speak in paradox? Does He not manifest Himself as the typical, the 
representative, the perfect human character? Does he not show us hereby 
that He does not countenance precociousness in children and youths? Does 
he not teach us that even if we think we have a call from God we must 
bide our time until the outward call comes? ‘‘So also Christ glorified not 
Himself to be made an High Priest, but He that said unto Him, Thou art. 
My Son” (Heb. v, 5). 

Next let us consider the circumstances under which He ‘‘ manifested forth 
His glory.” 

It was at a marriage feast. In the East such entertainments often lasted. 
a whole week, What a strange environment, judging with human judg- 
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ment, does the Lord select for manifesting forth His glory! A scene of 
festivity, a time of making merry—of congratulations—of eating and drink- 
ing! What a contrast to his precursor John the Baptist—the last prophet 
of the old dispensation—the connecting link between the Law and the Gos- 
pel—who comes into view in the dreary wilderness, clad in camel’s-hair 
cloth and leathern girdle—hermit-like in his clothing and in his diet— 
ascetic, austere. To quote the words of Dean Alford’s Commentary : ‘Our 
Lord at once opens His ministry with the character which He gives of Him- 
self” (Luke vii, 33, 34, 35). ‘‘John the Baptist,” says He to the Pharisees, 
‘“came neither eating bread nor drinking wine; and ye say, He hath a 
devil : the Son of Man is come eating and drinking ; and ye say, Behold, a 
gluttonous man, and a wine-bibber, a friend of publicans and sinners! But 
wisdom is justified of all her children.” ‘‘ He also,” as Archbishop Trench 
admirably remarks, “ gives us His own testimony against the tendency which 
our indolence ever favors, of giving up those things and occasions to the 
world and the devil, which we have not Christian boldness to mingle in 
and purify . . . And such is the verdict of modern religionism, which 
would keep the leaven distinct from the lump, for fear it should become 
unleavened.” 

We are not given the name of the host, or of the bride or bridegroom. 
Doubtless they were relatives or connections of our Lord according to the 
flesh. Cana was not very far from Nazareth: and the Virgin Mother had 
evidently considerable authority in the household. (St. John ii. 1, ‘‘ There 
was amarriage. . . and the mother of Jesus was there ;” again, verse s, 
‘« His mother saith unto the servants,” etc.) Our Lord was invited to this 
wedding feast, and He went. 

‘« And when they wanted wine.” This does not mean that there was 
none originally supplied, but that, for some reason or other, the wine ran 
short : either the festivities lasted longer, or the guests were more numerous, 
than had been calculated for. You will observe the Revised Version ren- 
ders the passage correctly: “ And when the wine failed.” Here let me 
quote a passage of Archdeacon Farrar’s “ Life of Christ :” ‘‘ Whether the 
marriage festival lasted for seven days, as was usual among those who 
could afford it, or only for one or two, as was the case among the poorer 
classes, we cannot tell; but at some period of the entertainment the wine 
suddenly ran short. None but those who know how sacred in the Hast is 
the duty of lavish hospitality, and how passionately the obligation to exer- 
cise it to the utmost is felt, can realize the gloom which this incident would 
have thrown over the occasion, or the misery and mortification which it 
would have caused to the wedded pair. They would have felt it to be, as 
in the East it would still be felt to be, a bitter and indelible disgrace.” 

In order to avert this threatened disaster—in order to dissipate the gloom 
impending over this festive gathering—in order to enhance their joy and 
happiness—in order to show that He entered heartily into all their lawful 
pleasures, and sanctioned their innocent enjoyments—the Son of God, the 
Eternal Word made flesh, ‘‘ manifested forth His glory.”” And how did he 
doso? I must answer this question with a statement which, I know, will 
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shock the feelings of many modern religionists—a statement opposed to the 


spirit of the age—-one which may possibly call forth a storm of vituperation, | 


and yet it must be said: for it is the truth—the truth of God and of His 
Holy Word. 


Our Lord Jesus Christ began His Messianic career—began that glorious . 


and dazzling series of mercy-giving, life-prolonging, pain-destroying, evil- 
dispelling miracles—with the production of an alcoholic, intoxicating drink. 
And that in no mean quantity: on the lowest computatiou the amount of 
wine thus divinely manufactured was one hundred and twenty gallons. 
(See Alford in doc.) _ 

Now let us face this fact ; for faced it must be. Our Lord Jesus Christ, 
whom we all confess to be God, of God, and yet very man, began his official 
career as the Messiah with the miraculous creation of an intoxicating ele- 
ment: He was all through his official life assailed by the Pharisees as a 
“ wine-bibber :” and His last official act was His consecrating that same 
intoxicating element to be the sacrament of His own most precious blood. 

Now what are we to make of this? Was Christ mistaken? Was He 
ignorant of the laws of hygiene and physiology? Is His doctrine behind 
the times? For there is of necessity a terrible mistake somewhere. Either 


our modern moral reformers are wrong, or Jesus Christ was wrong. I put ~ 


it plainly, but so itis. The Dominion Churchman very truly said last week: 
If Christ had worked that miracle to-day in one of our Scott Act counties 
He would have been convicted of acrime. And so it is. If Jesus Christ 
was right, prohibition is wrong. If prohibition is right, Jesus Christ was 
wrong. That is simply the naked truth. 

And what escape can be framed from this dilemma, viz.: that not only 
our Lord Jesus Christ, but the whole Word of God, from beginning to end, 
countenances and makes provision for the drinking of intoxicating liquor : 
therefore either the consumption of such liquor is lawful and right, or the 
Word of God is wrong. There are three efforts to answer this : 


1. The effort of some to prove that there are two kinds of ‘“‘ wine” and 
“strong drink” mentioned in the Bible, one alcoholic and the other non- 
alcoholic ; that whenever ‘‘ wine” is commended it means the unfermented 
juice of the grape. I have only to say of this that such a plea is beneath 
contempt. No accurate scholar would ever think of thus ‘‘ handling the 
Word of God deceitfully.” A great deal of capital has been made by some 
of the fact that two words, in special, occur to designate ‘‘ wine” in the 
Hebrew—the one ‘“‘Yayin” and the other “Tirosh ;” and they claim that 
one of these—it makes no matter which—is alcoholic and the other non- 
alcoholic. The Rev. Dr. Carry, of Port Perry, has lately issued a pamphlet 
which effectually disposes of all this sophistry. But it needs no learned 
Hebraist to understand the matter nowadays. The Rey. Dr. Young, a 
Presbyterian minister, has within the last few years published a most valu- 
able Analytical Concordance ; and any ordinary English scholar, by looking 
up the words ‘“ wine ” and ‘‘ strong drink ” in the said Concordance, can see 
for himself what an amount of special pleading and prevarication they are 
guilty of who resort to this line of argument. Prohibitionism, it seems, 


ay 
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like many other “hobbies,” has a demoralizing tendency ; it blunts all 
sense of manliness and truth 


2. The second effort to escape from our dilemma is one not quite so dis- 
honest as the last, but equally short-sighted, and equally opposed to the 
truth of the Scriptures. It alleges: ‘‘ We admit that the Bible seems to | 
allow the use of alcoholic beverages; we admit that Christ used them and 
countenanced their use when He was on earth. But if he had lived now, 
and seen the evil effects of the practice, He would have done differently.” 
Surely this argument has only to be thus stated in its simplicity to meet its 
own repudiation at the hands of any honest Christian man. Is it not 
strange—passing strange—that men who arrogate to themselves the title of 
“Christians ”’—men who fancy they have a monopoly of “The Gospel *— 
men who look upon all those who cannot pronounce their shibboleth as 
“unsaved ’’—men who boast of ‘‘ the Bible and the Bible alone ”—should 
thus speak of ‘‘ Jesus Christ, the same yesterday, to-day, and for ever ?’— 
that such as they should think the Scriptures need supplementing ?—that 
they should make the Word of God of none effect through their tradition ? 


3. The third answer to this dilemma is that of the Infidel Prohibitionists ; 
and their reply is: “It is true that the Bible allows the use of intoxicants ; 
and so much the worse for the Bible.” Well, this answer has the merit, at 
all events, of being straightforward and logical. But you see to what it 
leads. Perhaps you may be surprised to hear of Infidel Prohibitionists ; yet 
there are very many of them in the United States. They have a very 
extensive literature of their own—newspapers, novels, etc.—all inculcating 
total abstinence and atheism. The late D. M. Bennett, in his lifetime the 
editor of an agnostic paper called the Truth Seeker, founded a town in the 
State of Missouri, called Liberal, on a prohibitionist and atheistic basis. 
And this town of Liberal was advertized in the various freethinking papers 
(such as Man, This World, etc.,) in terms to this effect : that in the said 
town there were “no churches, no saloons, no preachers, no spirit-sellers, 
no alcohol, no devil, no Christ, NO Gop!” What think you of that for 
prohibition ? 


Now, in order to answer this third and last argument, that of Prohibi- 
tionist Infidels—which at any rate is more honest than either of the others— 
we must, of course, meet them on some common ground, We answer it by 
an appeal to facts and history, and show how the Divine Wisdom has been 
justified of her children. Prohibition is no new thing : it has been tried 
for a thousand years and more. Over one thousand years ago there were 
two rival systems of religion, each with its own Scriptures, struggling for 
supremacy in the East. One was the Church of Christ with its Bible; the 
other Mohammedanism with its Koran. The Church of Christ said to its 
‘adherents : ‘‘ Take this element of alcohol; use it, and it will be a blessing ; 
abuse it, and, like every other gift of God, it will become a curse. Exercise 
your manliness, your self-control, in dependence on the grace of God.” The 
other religious system, Mohammedanism, said: ‘‘ Wine and strong drink 
are an unmitigated curse ; I prohibit their use. No follower of mine can 
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buy, or sell, or manufacture, or consume, intoxicating drink. My religion 
is an improvement upon that of Jesus Christ. If He had lived to-day He 
would do as I do” 

We know from history how this last-named religion, in the flush of its 
first enthusiasm of prohibition, seemed likely to wipe out Christianity from 
the face of the earth. But, after the lapse of a thousand years, what are 
the relative positions, morally and intellectually, of those two religious sys- 
tems to-day? Who was right in the end, Christ or Mohammed? Apart 
from all consideration of the religious aspect of the question—for we are 
now addressing ourselves to the infidel argument—let me ask : Would you 
not rather, a thousand times, be a descondant of four hundred generations 
of the “drunken” English, or the “drunken” Irish, or the “ drunken” 
Scotch, or the ‘‘ drunken” Germans, than of four hundred generations of 
the total abstaining but unspeakable Turk ? 

I speak thus strongly, because I feel that in this question the honor and 
truth of Christ and of the Bible are involved; because every one who 
advocates prohibition flings an insult in the face of the Lord: every such 
advocate declares that the religion of Christ is insufficient and needs sup- 
plementing. And because I feel that this whole prohibition movement is a 
retrograde step in our civilization, our religion, our liberty. It is a return- 
ing to ‘‘the weak and beggarly elements of the law ;” it is destructive of 
‘‘the right of private judgment ;” it is just another species of “ priestcraft 
and popery.” Ino more want to be told what articles of food are prohibited 
than I want to be told what books are placed on the ‘‘ prohibition list” of 
the Index Expurgatorius. I do not want to belong to a nation of slaves. I 
do not want a new Gospel. 


With regard to those who from conscientious motives choose to practice 
the self-denial of total abstinence, either because they find it better for 
themselves, or because they would set an example to others, I have nothing 
but feelings of the highest respect and admiration. Only let them remember 
that self-denial is one thing, denial to others a very different thing. St. 
Paul appreciated this difference. He says, indeed: “If meat make my 
brother to offend, I will not eat meat while the world standeth.” There is 
the spirit of self-denial. But St. Paul does not say ‘‘I will eat no meats, 
and I will see that nobody else shall, and I will agitate to get laws passed 
to that effect.” No, his language is, ‘“‘ Let not him that eateth despise him 
that eateth not ; and let not him that eateth not judge him that eateth.” 
‘Happy is he that condemneth not himself in that thing which he allow- 
eth.” Indeed, he warns us that the ‘‘ prohibition” spirit will be a sign of 
the declension from the Truth : he says that ‘‘ In the latter times some shall 
depart from the faith . . . forbidding to marry and commanding to 
abstain from meats.” St. Paul himself did not marry ; he advised others to 
abstain from marriage, but he did not ‘forbid.’ There are many earnest, 
saintly men and women devoted to celibacy. There are many clergymen of 
the English Church who, for the love of God and of His work, have deter- 
mined never to marry—some who have taken pledges to that effect. I honor 
and venerate the holy zeal of such men ; but if they were ever to attempt to 
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pass a Canon of Synod—as was done in the Middle Ages—forbidding all 
clergymen to marry, 1 think most Churchmen would resist such an act of 
tyranny unto the death. 

If I am asked, ‘* Will not such doctrines encourage the drunkards?” I 
answer no; for they are the doctrines of Scripture. ‘Yea, let God be true, 
though every man a liar.” If Iam asked, ‘‘ Will you not admit that drunk- 
enness would diminish if not disappear, were the temptation placed out of 
men’s reach?” JI answer, most certainly, of course. If the tree of knowl- 
edge had been:placed out of the reach of Adam and Eve they would never 
have fallen. But that was not God’s way of training His children, and it is 
not His way now. We must face temptation, battle with it, and overcome 
it by the Grace of God, ‘‘ which we must learn at all times to ask for by 
diligent prayer.” 

You will observe, brethren, I have only been speaking against prohibition, 
which I hold to be not only unscriptural but anti-scriptural, an infringe- 
ment of the liberty wherewith Christ has made us free. I would not speak 
one word—God forbid—in depreciation of any honest, constitutional scheme 
for reforming the drunkard, for punishing the drunkard, or for diminishing 
the amount of this sin and its attendant evils. I, myself, have not much 
faith in the majority of these schemes. I believe there is one great remedy 
for this sin, as for all other sins, and that is the Grace of Christ, which 
we must obtain by using the means of Grace. Still, so long as Christian 
men and women labor on this behalf, on any lines consistent with the 
liberty of the Gospel, though I might not personally approve their par- 
ticular method, I would bid them God-speed. 

And now dismissing this subject, and turning our eyes again to the more 
grateful contemplation of the Light of the World as manifested in this 
miracle, let us view that loving and beautiful character, that Godhead 
veiled in flesh, scattering his blessings in the midst of this humble yet joy- 
ous gathering in Cana of Galilee. Let us see Him who “came not to be 
ministered unto but to minister,” enhancing the enjoyments of this happy 
throng, and showing how to carry out the injunction of the Epistle for the 
day : ‘‘ Rejoice with them that do rejoice, and weep with them that weep,” 
Let us see in this first miracle that He wrought, not only an act of love and 
goodness, but a type of His whole work and office. He came into this world 
to bless, and enoble, and sanctify human nature ; to turn curses into bless- 
ings ; to turn the ordinary blessings which surround the daily life of each 
of us into still higher, and holier, and sweeter blessings ; to turn the water 
into wine. And he came to show us that He keeps the good wine until thee 
last. For great and marvellous as have been the humanizing, and civilizing | 
and elevating, and ennobling effects of His religion even on this earth, they 
are not worthy to be compared with the glory which shall be revealed in 
us, when this creation shall be delivered from the bondage of corruption 
into the glorious liberty of the children of God; when the marriage of the 
Lamb shall have come; when He Himself shall drink the new wine with 
us in the Kingdom of God. 
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In view of the increasing demand for information in regard 
to the production and consumption of distilled and malt liquors 
and wines, not only in its social aspects, but also in its relation 
to manufactures and commerce, I have endeavored, so far as 
practicable from the limited data at my command, to present 
in the following pages a succinct exhibit of the liquor product 
and consumption of this and other leading nations. (Quarterly 
Report of the Chief of the Bureau of Statistics, Treasury Dept., 
December, 1886.) 


While it is true, generally speaking, that actions can never 
be tally understvod unless considered in conjunction with 
their motives, it may, nevertheless, be admitted that for pur- 
poses of a purely statistical criticism it would be inessential, 
under ordinary circumstances, to ascertain what motive in- 
duced Col. Switzler, Chief of the Bureau of Statistics of the 
Treasury Department, to publish the report from which the 
above introductory explanation is taken. But Col. Switzler 
himself, by giving said explanation, invites attention to this 
point, and thus naturally provokes scrutiny. In fact, the in- 
tentionality of the sentence above quoted is so obvious, that it 
is impossible to ignore it. 

The “increasing demand for information ” on the subject 
in question is the reason which Col. Switzler gives for publish- 
ing what he calls “a succinct exhibit of the liquor product 
and consumption of this and other leading nations.” The 
unavoidable inference must be, that, before the publication of 
Col. Switzler’s report, this “increasing demand” was not 
covered by a corresponding supply. 
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While it would be discourteous to doubt Col. Switzler’s 
statement as to the increasing demand for information—a 
statement, by the way, which his own personal experience 
may fully sustain—it would surely not be in harmony with 
truth to admit the correctness of the inference as to a scarcity 
of supply. In fact, Col. Switzler’s own report imperatively 
forbids such an admission, for the whole and every part of the 
“snecinet exhibit of the liquor product and consumption,” 
contained in said report, is taken literally from official state- 
ments, periodically published for public use, and hence quite 
as accessible to everybody as to Col. Switzler. Furthermore, 
any one, who is as familiar with the bibliography of the drink- 
question as he should be, who, like Col. Switzler, pretends to 
write on it in a didactic strain, ought to know that, in addition 
to a score of books and innumerable sociological treatises, em- 
bodying the statistical data, which Col. Switzler has simply 
copied, there is a standard statistical work of 936 dnodecimo 
pages, the substance of which has but recently been reproduced, 
in a far more succinct and comprehensive form than Col. 
Switzler’s report, by almost every newspaper in nearly every 
civilized part of the globe. If Col. Switzler would or could 
have added to, or in any degree improved upon, this vast fund 
of readily accessible information—instead of simply copying, 
in an imperfect and somewhat slovenly manner, from its con- 
stituent parts,—the reason he gave for publishing his report 
might have a semblance of plausibility. But as matters stand, 
Col. Switzler would not have exposed himself to a reproach of. 
dereliction of ofticial duty (even if it be taken for granted that 
his office was overflooded with demands for information) if he 
had referred his correspondents to the very works from which 
he himself copied, and which are in every way quite as ac- 
cessible as, and surely not less widely circulated than, the reports 
of the Treasury Department’s Statistical Bureau. 

A man of sound judgment would not have set the Govern- 
ment’s printing presses in motivn for the reason stated, i. e., to 
reproduce, from a superabundance of printed statistical infor- 
mation, that which can be had anywhere for the mere asking ; 
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and as Col. Switzler is a man of sound judgment, it certainly 
is permissible in fairness and courtesy to search for another 
reason. 

One need not go far in such a search, for the thing sought 
lies on the surface; seeing that the major and only original 
part of the report treats, not of “ product and consumption,” 
but of the cost of consumption. In this lies, to use an oft- 
quoted word of Goethe, “des Pudels Kern.” Even in regard 
to this question a dearth of statistical estimates can not be said 
to exist, but it is not a secret that Prohibitionists frequently 
bewailed the absence of an official exhibit sustaining their 
theory as to the ‘enormous sums of money wasted for drink.” 
The fact that Col. Switzler takes a deep interest in the prohib- 
itory movement, and uses his own report as a text in address- 


. ing Prohibition meetings, should not count for much in this 


connection; nor should any weight be attached to the distinc- 
tions and honors which have been showered upon the gentle- 
man, since the publication of his report, by so-called temperance 
societies, who regard him as one of their own. It is true that 
the actions of men are often influenced by their passions, and 
that their opinions and views readily assume the coloring of 
their inclinations; yet, although this general observation prob- 
ably applies to Col. Switzler as much as to any other mortal, 
it would be unjust to infer from the Colonel’s well-known bias 
in favor of Prohibition, that, in publishing this portion of his 
report, he intended to furnish a Prohibition tract. Whatever 
his intention may haye been, however, the effect of his work 
is precisely what it would have been, had it been published by 
order of the Prohibition Party. Its misleading figures and 
glaringly false conclusions are quoted by many speakers and 
writers of that party throughout the land, and serve in many 
instances as the basis of statements still more reprehensible, in 
their relation to Truth, than the original document. 

This part of the report, a fantastic disquisition on the cost 
of liquors annually consumed by the American people, is the 
work of Mr. F. W. Barrett, to whose credit it must be said 
that he furnished a very readable essay of considerable literary 
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merit—perhaps all the more readable, because replete with 
piquant imagery quite foreign to matter-of-fact statistics. The 
Frenchman who characterized the famous charge at Balaklava 
by saying: “C’est magnifique, mais ce n’est pas la guerre,” 
would probably have said of Mr. Barrett’s essay on the drink- 
bill: “It is magnificent, but it is not statistical.” Were it more 
statistical and less imaginative, it might not be quite so enter- 
taining. Mr. Barrett’s prime object may have been to make 
his essay readable at any cost, and in doing so, he was probably 
alike conscious of, and indifferent to, the truth tersely expressed 
in Scheffel’s lines : * 


“ Dichtung und Statistik stehen 
Leider auf gespanntem Fuss.” 


His disregard of the requirements of statistical accuracy is 
excelled by his indifference to historical facts and his sovereign 
contempt for the sum of human experience in fiscal matters. 
One example will suffice to illustrate this. In commenting 
upon the wonderful decrease in the consumption of ardent spirits 
and the equally marvelous increase in the consumption of malt 
liquors, two facts, which, although well-known to everybody, 
are made to appear, by the report in question, as something re- 
cently discovered by the Statistical Bureau,** he says :— 


“The above (table) proves conclusively that the consumption of spirits de- 
creases, while that of beer increases, and that there is a reduced use of wine. 
Do not these facts show that the milder stimulants are driving out their 
fiery competitors? And is it not due to the growing agitation of the tem- 
perance question?” 


The italicized interrogation discloses the animus of the re- 
port and, at the same time, proves conclusively that Mr. Barrett 


* Trumpeter of Sakkingen, 12th Canto. 


** The tables relating to this point, published annually, are invariably 
commented upon by nearly every newspaper. Full tables covering the en- 
tire Internal Revenue period are published every year in the reports of the 
Brewers’ Conventioms ; and a complete historical and statistical statement 
of production, importation, etc., was published in 1885 under the title of 
“* Liquor Laws of the U. 8.” 
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ignores even the elementary principles of the question upon 
which he hazardously undertook to enlighten the world. There 
may be an excuse for his misconception—but what must be 
thought of a prominent officer of the Federal Government who 
knows so little of the history of the country, of the policy of the 
national legislature, of the genesis and development of the fiscal 
methods introduced and the official investigations conducted 
by his own Department—so little, in short, of the whole sub- 
ject, that he felt no hesitancy in publishing such a conelusion ? 
If any other person, not so prominently connected with the 
Federal Government, would have given currency to this con- 
clusion, one might be tempted to allow it to pass unnoticed ; 
for any attempt to enter into a discussion of the causal con- 
nection existing between the system of internal revenue and 
the economic phenomena which Mr. Barrett has so ludicrously 
misinterpreted, must at the present time, in view of the exten- 
sive diffusion of knowledge relative to the matter, appear like 
an effort to add water to the ocean. 

Even without the slightest knowledge of the principle in- 
volved, and unfamiliar with the history of taxation, any person 
of unbiased mind, reasoning empirically, cannot, with the 
revenue tables before him, fail to discover that the change of 
drinking habits, of which the phenomena referred to are in- 
controvertible evidences, is attributable mainly, though not ex- 
clusively, to the present system of taxation. And there should 
be no necessity for informing the Chief of the Statistical 
Bureau that this effect of the system is not fortuitous, but one 
that was to be, and was, foreseen and foretold—one that 
figured prominently in the Congressional discussions and the 
subsequent administrative documents on the subject. There 
could have been no possible excuse for ignorance as to this 
point. In England, not to speak of the countries on the Con- 
tinent of Europe, a thorough knowledge of the effects of excises 
in general is as old as this method of taxation itself; and the 
influence of an excise on intoxicating beverages—first intro- 
duced by the Revolutionary Parliament, in 1643—is recorded 
on many interesting pages of the history of that country. The 
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knowledge of the fact, that such taxes enhance the market- 
value and, consequently, affect the consumption of commodities, 
led, in the early part of last century, to an exercise of the tax- 
ing power for purely moral purposes, it being the avowed ob- 
ject of Parliament to diminish the consumption of ardent 
liquors, which had then assumed tremendous proportions. The 
excessive use of spirits, by the way, was but a necessary result 
of the heavy excises imposed upon beer and its ingredients. 
Had these excises been moderated or abolished, the increased 
tax upon spirits would have accomplished the purpose for 
which it wasimposed. As this was not done, the gin-act failed 
by reason of its undue stringency and the short-sightedness of 
the law-makers in not removing the causes which had dimin- 
ished the consumption of the milder drinks. We have it on 
Adam Smith’s authority* that, had the excises upon malt, beer 
and ale been taken away all at once, the consumption of these 
beverages would have become so great as to cause pretty 
general and temporary drunkenness, “‘ which would soon have 
been followed by a permanent and almost universal sobriety ;” 
for it was then conceded, as it is to-day, that “the cheapness 
of fermented drinks is a cause, not of drunkenness, but of 
sobriety.” or present purposes it is quite sufficient to point 
out these causes of the English “ gin-epidemic,” for in them- 
selves and in the Parliamentary measures to which they gave 
rise, they clearly demonstrate what Mr. B. seems unable to 
comprehend, i. e., the inevitable effects of heavy taxes upon 
the consumption of commodities so burdened. 


The history of our country, aside from that of the colonial 
period, which is replete with striking examples ad rem, 
presents abundant evidence that American statesmen ap- 
preciated very keenly the influence of excises upon the con- 
sumption of intoxicating beverages, and resorted to this method 
of taxation all the more readily, because, for moral and eco- 
nomic reasons, they desired to bring about a reformation of 
the drinking habits of the people. 


* Wealth of Nations, Book IV., Chap. III., Part II. 
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In recommending to the First Congress of the United States 
the introduction of a system of internal revenue, which was to 
include ardent spirits and wine, Hamilton dwelt upon the con- 
sumption of the former beverages, carried to an extreme, as he 
said, on account of their cheapness, and urged in favor of his 
tax-measure, that in decreasing the use of distilled spirits, “it 
would encourage the substitution of cider and malt liquors.” 
Had Col. Switzler consulted the Congressional debates on the 
subject, he would have found that this part of Hamilton’s 
argument was not assailed even by his most determined op- 
ponents. All understood that the effect of the proposed meas- 
ure would be to diminish the use of the taxed articles ; in fact, 
many of the opponents (the Southern members, for example) 
based their opposition on the certainty of this effect, claiming 
that they had “no breweries or orchards to furnish a substitute 
for spirituous liquors.” 

If, for want of time, Col. Switzler could not consult the 
experiences of past generations, he might at least have perused 
contemporaneous history, especially the able and exhaustive 
reports submitted to Congress by Revenue Commissions. He 
then would have found indubitable evidence that the opposite 
movements in the production and consumption of malt bev- 
erages and of spirituous liquors are due mainly to the present tax 
system, which discriminates broadly between the two kinds of 
drinks, in favor of the milder.* 


*Tt may also interest Col. Switzler to learn that the most eminent econo- 
mists, in all parts of the civilized world, fully coincide with the Government 
of Switzerland, who, at the end of a protracted official investigation, 
extending over half of the habitable globe, recently formulated the follow- 
ing policy, which, in fact, is the policy underlying our Federal fiscal 
system :— 

“Taxation ranks foremost among the measures calculated to restrict the 
excessive use of ardent spirits. As an administrative measure, the tax upon 
this article may be fixed at as high a rate as is compatible with revenue 
considerations having reference to the collection of such a tax, 

“‘This general principle will rarely need modification on account of the 
industrial and agricultural interests involved, as it may be assumed that, 
as a rule, such taxes will virtually have to be borne by the consumers: The 
‘success of this method of restriction will, in most cases, almost exclusively 
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To assert, as Mr. Barrett did interrogatively, that the change 
in question arises from the temperance agitation, is to assert 
that the present temperance movement favors the consumption 
of beer; yet every observant reader is aware that the entire 
temperance agitation is in the hands of a party of extremists, 
whose sole aim is Prohibition, the very thing by which the 
brewing industry is destroyed at one fell stroke, while under 
its protection the clandestine sale and use of spirituous liquors 
increase to such an extent, that even school-children partici- 
pate in it, as has recently been discovered in the State of 
Maine. There was atime, betore the schism occurred between 
the advocates of Dr. Rush’s rational temperance scheme and 
the teetotalers, when the temperance agitation, based on moral 
suasion, and so directed as to. promote the cause ‘‘by the 
diffusion of knowledge and the exertion of kind, moral in- 
Jjluence,”* succeeded in essentially diminishing the evils of 
inebriety; and all the more readily did it succeed in this, be- 
cause it expressly and openly favored the use of malt and 
vinous drinks. True, other factors helped at that time to 
pave the way to a reformation of the drinking usages of the 
people,t but the merits of the temperance movement of those 
days cannot easily be over-rated. 


depend upon the nature of the revenue systems, which should be so shaped 
as to insure the full collection of all taxes imposed. 

“But a tax upon ardent spirits alone will not accomplish the desired 
object ; in order to be fully effective, it must be followed by a systematic 
diminution and the ultimate abolition of taxes upon wholesome beverages.” 


* Resolution adopted by the First National Temperance Convention, 
held in May, 1883. 


+The progress of civilization, the diffusion of knowledge among the 
laboring people, the general refinement of tastes and inclinations, form one 
of these factors. They grow out of the general progress of the country, 
the development of domestic manufactures creating not only opportunities 
for a great diversity of in-door employments, but also a variety of new 
wants, tending to render life more comfortable, more refined. In the older 
‘States the hardships of ‘‘ pioneering it” against the numerous obstacles of 
virgin wildernesses gave room to the easy-going methods of improved agri- 
culture. The effect which this progress must have had upon the drinking 
habits of the people will be better understood when it is remembered that 
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At the present time, the effects of what is illogically styled 
the temperance movement are the very reverse of what Mr. 
Barrett claims, inasmuch as the milder drinks are driven out 
by their “tiery competitors,’ wherever Prohibition obtains 
sway; and all that the only organized temperance party strives 
for 2s Prohibition. 

This single specimen of Mr. Barrett’s mode of reasoning 
will suffice, it is hoped, to prove that the Statistical Burean, 
considering the objects it evidently had in view, was quite 
fortunate in the choice of outside help. 

It is not the object of these pages to put to a statistical test 
all the astoundingly novel methods by which Mr. Barrett 
solves the most difficult problems, and summarily disposes of, 
or conclusively determines—as he imagines—questions which 
the best professional statisticians deem well-nigh insolvable ; 
as, for example, when by simple subtraction he arrives at the 
conclusion that the liquor-consuming population of this country 
numbers exactly 14,925,417. 


In this respect he evidently endeavored to emulate Ool. 
Switzler, whose statistical acumen did not prevent him from 
accepting the opinion of a solitary whiskey merchant as con- 
-clusive statistical evidence in regard to the quantity of spirits 
used for medicinal and mechanical purposes; although he 
should have known that, notwithstanding many very thorough 


intemperance was always most prevalent in lumber regions and border 
localities, and that there, according to reliable authorities, the primitive 
mode of life, the hardships of out-of-door employment and the want of 
recreation were regardea as among the prime causes of incontinence,* The 
influx of emigrants of moderate drinking habits occasioned another great 
stride in the path of temperance. From 1810 to 1850 the number of brew- 
eries increased from one hundred and twenty-nine to four hundred and 
thirty-one; the quantity of malt liquors produced in the Union increased 
during the same period from 5,754,737 to 23,267,780 gallons, of which latter 
quantity Pennsylvania produced 12,765,974 and New York 6,059,122 gal- 
lons.— Liquor Laws of the U. 8., by G. Thomann, p. 192. 

* ‘‘There can be no doubt that drunkenness prevails more in a rude than in a civilized 
state of Society. This is so much the case, that as men get more refined, the vice will grad- 
ually be found to soften down, and assume a less revolting character.”—Hobert Macnish’s 
Anatomy of Drunkenness (p. 2), New York, 1835. 
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investigations made by Government Commissions and com- 
petent economists, there still exists a most perplexing diversity 
of opinions on this subject. 

It is interesting to note in this connection that but 
very recently—many months after the publication of Col. 
Switzler’s report, which fixes the quantity so used at 10 per 
cent.— there appeared a paper in the Vew York Tribune, 
signed, among others, by Whitelaw Reid, Esq., in which it is 
claimed that the quantity of spirits used in manufactures, 
arts and sciences amounts to 40 per cent. of the entire con- 
sumption. The signers confess, however, to a knowledge of 
the fact that the proportion so used is variously fixed at from 
5 to 50 per cent., and it is to be taken for granted that they 
are familiar with the Hon. D. A. Wells’s opinion, to the effect 
that “at best, such estimates, no matter how carefully prepared, 
can but be regarded as approximately correct, as the necessary 
data for forming an opinion can not be obtained with exactness.” 

Such and similar considerations did not deter Col. Switzler 
trom establishing a basis of computation favorable to what, 
to him, was manifestly a foregone conclusion, to wit: that 
the drink-bill of the nation presents the enormous total of 
$700,000,000, in round numbers. 

The object of these pages is, to analyze this statement, and, 
incidentally, to review the errors to which it has given rise. 

Mr. Barrett places the average annual consumption of dis- 
tilled spirits for the years 1884, 1885 and 1886 at 75,000,000 
gallons, and claims that this quantity is consumed as drink ; 
although he admits that it includes every drop of spirits used 
in the arts and manufactures and for medicinal purposes. 
His method of proving the correctness of this statement is 
commendable for its simplicity, but will scarcely satisfy the 
statistician. He simply assumes that 10 per cent. of the whole 
quantity consumed is used for mechanical and medicinal 
purposes; this would have to be deducted from the total 
quantity consumed, in order to determine what number of 
gallons remain for consumption as drink. But, says Mr. B., 
we find that whiskey ‘in cheap saloons is adulterated by water 
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10 to 15 per cent., and in country districts sometimes as high 
as 25 to 30 per cent.;” hence he assumes that the minus of 10 
per cent., arising from the use of spirits other than as drink, 
is fully covered by adulteration. 


What statistical proof does he offer for his premises? None! 
His statements as to the dilution of whiskey by the admixture 
of from 10 to 30 per cent. of water, are purely hypothetical, 
and in the nature of things can not be verified. But he does 
not even pretend to prove that his statement is based upon 
statistical inquiries, he merely asserts : ; 

‘In the better class of bar-rooms whiskey is drunk comparatively pure; 


in cheap saloons it is adulterated by water 10 to 15 per cent.; in country 
districts sometimes as high as 25 to 30 per cent.” 


In any argument, worthy of the name, he would have to 
prove, above all things, that he has statistical evidence that in 
all or nearly all cheap saloons, and in all or nearly all country 
saloons, whiskey is diluted in the manner indicated; then he 
would have to show just how many of the “ better class of 
bar-rooms,” how many “ cheap saloons” and how many rural 
drinking-places exist; and next he would have to show how 
much whiskey is sold in each of these grades of saloons, before 
he could demonstrate mathematically what proportion of water 
is to be considered as having been added to the quantity of 
whiskey remaining for consumption as drink. Mr. B. does 
nothing of the kind. He simply says, that he asswmes 
tie stated ratio of dilution to be correct—and that ends his 
argument as to this part of his premise. 


He then proceeds to determine the cost to the consumer of 
these 75,000,000 gallons of distilled spirits, which he does in 
the following manner: 


“The bulk of whiskey consumed costs the drinker 5 cents per glass ; 
some pay 10 cents, a comparatively few, 15 cents. A liberal average would 
be 74 cents. On the average the retail liquor dealer will get 60 drinks per 
gallon, or $4.50....Taking the above facts into consideration, we then have 
consumed annually 75,000,000 gallons of whisky ; 60 drinks per gallon, at 
%4 cents per drink, or $4.50 per gallon, making a total cost of $37,500,000.” 
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We have italicized the words “some” and “few,” because 
they emphasize the absence of anything like statistical method 
in this report of the Statistical Bureau. The reader will not 
fail to perceive that this mode of computing cost is as simple 
as it is arbitary. 

There appears to be no necessity for pointing out the im- 
possibility, under the American retailers’ custom of allowing 
every customer to help himself from a whiskey-decanter 
placed betore him, of determining exactly how much whiskey 
is contained in what Mr. B. terms “a glass”; nor for calling 
attention to Mr. B’s inclination to carry generalization to the 
utmost extreme, when he assumes that this entire quantity 
of distilled spirits, consumed as drink, is sold by the drink 
over the bar of the retailer. 

By similarly simple and off-hand methods Mr. B. arrives at 
the conclusion that the sum of $51,185,342 represents the cost 
of domestic and imported wines consumed during the period 
named. 

As to the estimated cost of beer, it may not be amiss to 
reproduce, for the benefit of readers statistically inclined, the 
full text of that part of the report which relates to it. 


Tere it is: 


Adopting the average annual consumption for three 
years as a basis, we have, as representing the quantity 
drunk, 609,705,367 gallons, of which 2,100,370 gallons were 
imported. 

At what cost? The wholesale price per barrel is $8 for 32 
gallons, or 25 cents per gallon, In the “pool” district, 
embracing New York, Brooklyn, Westchester, Richmond 
and Hudson Counties 4,000,000 barrels are consumed, net- 
ting the brewers $6.50 per barrel, as a rebate of 25 per cent. 
is given from the regular price. Froth plays a large part in 
estimating the cost to the consumer. In densely populated 
districts the retailer of beer has hard work to get cost. 
‘Working the growler,” literally means that the poorer 
classes of consumers get beer at the wholesale price. Then 
there is a difference in glasses. The “ schooner’? means 
more beer for five cents than is obtained when a glass of 
beer is served. A large quantity is consumed at picnics, 
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on excursions, at clubs, and on various festival occasions 
which costs the consumer the wholesale price. This will 
more than balance the extra cost of the imported article. 
After a careful study of these points we feel convinced 
that 50 cents per gallon fully represents the cost to the 
consumer. On that basis we have as THE EXPENSE TO THE 
NATION, 609,705,367 gallons of beer, at 50 cts., $304,852,683. 


The question is: Where are the “ points” to which “careful 
study” had to be devoted? That froth plays a large part in 
estimating cost; that many retailers have hard work to cover 
expenses ; that the “ growler” is frequently “ worked ;” that a 
“schooner” is a larger vessel than a common glass, and that 
great quantities of beer are sold on excursions, &c., at whole- 
sale price—all these things are known to everybody and 
scarcely require “careful study.” Surely, these bare facts do 
not constitute a basis upon which the ultimate cost of beer 
can be computed. What the statistician needs for this purpose 
is an exact exhibit of the quantity of beer sold on festive 
occasions at wholesale prices; the quantity sold by the nominal 
pint—for which ordinarily more than a quart is given; the 
quantity sold by the “schooner,” and by the glass. For, of 
what earthly use can a statement be to the reader in which 
one unknown quantity is compared with, or balanced against, 
another unknown quantity? The absurdity of such a method 
is readily understood. The extra cost of imported beer may, 
for instance, as Mr. B. authoritatively states, balance the cost 
of the quantity sold on excursions, picnics, &c., at wholesale 
prices; but, unless Mr. B. shows the reader just how much 
beer is actually sold on excursions, picnics, &c., what is his 
whole argument but a worthless play with data, evolved from 
his own inner consciousness? Mr. B. may have investigated 
all this and may be in possession of statistics sustaining his 
conclusions. But, if that be so, why waste the space allotted 
to his essay, by parading figures that prove absolutely nothing, 
and withhold that which is indispensable, and which would be 
welcomed by all statisticians as an extraordinarily meritorious 
contribution to the literature on the subject ? 
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As the estimate stands at present, unsupported and unex- 
plained by anything that could assist in testing its correctness, 
it is worthless, save as a welcome support to preconceived 
notions. Hence, whether the general conclusion, to the effect 
that our annual drink-bill amounts to $700,000,000, approaches 
the actual state of affairs, or hits wide of the mark, is not a 
question to be considered seriously ; although it may be proper 
to state that other writers, by far better qualified than Mr. b. 
to decide in such a matter—among them Hon. D. A. Wells, the 
very best authority on the subject of internal revenue— 
estimate the ultimate cost to the consumer of all intoxicating 
drinks, exclusive of still wines, used in 1884, at $474,823,000. 

If, for the sake of argument, it should be assumed that the 
defects, which vitiate the whole estimate to the point of utter 
worthlessness, did not exist, there would still remain one 
discrepancy, more essential than all others, which can not but 
mislead the public. 

We have seen that in formulating his conclusion as to the 
cost of beer, Mr. B. speaks of the sum of $304,852,683 as 
being “the expense of the nation.” The idea which these 
words convey, runs like an under-current through the whole 
essay ; yet nowhere do we find therein the slightest allusion to 
the Federal taxes or other duties as being included in the 
original or ultimate cost. True, Mr. B. mentions the sums 
annually paid into the Federal Treasury by brewers and dis- 
tillers, but in his computation he fails to place these sums 
where they belong, when he makes the consumers’ expense for 
liquors appear as ‘“‘ the expense of the nation.” 

In handling the subject in this manner, it should certainly 
have been borne in mind, and constantly kept before the eyes 
of the reader that, in the end, the consumer pays for every- 
thing that enters into the production of raw material, the 
manufacture or importation of the liquors and the distribution 
of the latter, not only to, but also by, the retailer. This cer- 
tainly includes taxes, duties and licenses; and, hence, it is self- 
evident that any sum, which may be assumed to represent the 
ultimate cost to the consumer of the total quantity of liquors 
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consumed as drink, in any given year, necessarily embraces the 
sum of Federal taxes and duties and all local duties paid 
thereon ; that is to say, all moneys paid into the Federal, State 
and Municipal treasuries at the various stages of manufactur- 
ing, distributing and re-distributing such liquors. 

The retail price of any article depends primarily upon the 
wholesale price, rising or falling as the latter rises or falls; 
it also depends, in part, on the cost of distribution. On the 
other hand, the wholesale price of any article must inevitably 
be enhanced by every considerable increase in the cost of its 
manufacture and distribution, as well as by the imposition of 
taxes upon it, not to speak of other causes, such as increased 
demand or insufficient supply, which have no bearing, how- 
ever, on the subject under consideration. It is self-evident 
that the manufacturer of any article which is taxed to an 
amount by far exceeding its cost of production (as distilled 
spirits actually are taxed), must include that tax in the price 
at which he sells to the retailer.* The latter, on his part, 
must correspondingly raise the retail price and add to it any 
increase in the cost of distribution by reason of local taxes or 
license fees. Hence, in the end, the consumer pays for every- 
thing. 

From the “expense of the nation,” of which Mr. Barrett 
writes, and which he estimates at $700,000,000, must be de- 
ducted, then—assuming for argument’s sake that these figures 
could be shown to be as correct as they are manifestly 
incorrect—all the sums of money which the nation or any 
political sub-division of the nation draws from this source. 
To state with mathematical precision what these sums amount 
to in the aggregate is almost impossible, without a statement 


*The consumer feels the effects of Aicenses in various ways. He may not 
have to pay more for a drink, but his beer-glass is smaller, his whiskey 
weaker and his free-lunch curtailed, In Cincinnati, when no license-fees 
had to be paid, the retailers served huge glasses of beer and free-lunch con- 
sisting of soup, meat and vegetables. In localities having high licenses, 
free-lunch becomes obsolete and the drinking-vessels assume lilliputian 


dimensions. 
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of the license fees paid in every State of the Union. We 
. know positively that the revenue which the Federal Treasury 
derived from this source during part of the period considered 
in the report in question, averaged, in round numbers, $95,- 
000,000, annually. 

The report of the Commissioner of Internal Revenue 
enumerates 205,832 persons as having paid licenses, either as 
wholesale liquor dealers or retail liquor dealers, wholesale 
dealers in malt liquors or retail dealers in malt liquors. The 
following list gives the exact number of licenses of each kind: 


(Retail liquor dealeragvus ites wits ms 5 190,121 
Wholesale liquor dealers..... 3 oe 4,290 
Retail dealers in malt liquors.......... 8,409 
Wholesale dealers in malt liquors...... 3,012 

205,832 


Making due allowance for the number of licenses issued to 
persons who transact business in prohibitory States, and, con- 
sequently, need not pay for local licenses; and taking into 
consideration, on the other hand, the fact that in many States 
the high-license system is in force, exacting from retailers 
license-fees varying from $500 to $2,000, it appears not ven- 
turesome to “assume ”—emulating the example of Col. Switz- 
ler—that each one of these 205,832 persons contributes, in the 
form of a license-fee, an average annual amount of $200 
to the public funds of his town, county or state, as the case 
may be. This is the exact amount of the fee paid by retail 
liquor dealers in New York, where the system of high-license 
does not prevail, and may therefore be assumed to be much - 
below the actual rate. 

In the aggregate, these 205,832 persons pay, at the given 
rate, about $41,000,000 into local treasuries. Adding this 
sum to the amount paid into the Federal Treasury, we obtain 
as the total to be deducted from “the expense of the nation,” 
the sum of $136,000,000. 

Now, it will not be gainsaid—after what has been shown— 
that Mr. Barrett, by following his own peculiar and inex- 
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plicable methods, arrived at conclusions which the facts in the 
case do not warrant, and that his estimate, as it stands, may 
safely be “assumed” to be 334 per cent. above the actual 
drink-bill.* If allowance be made for this excess, it will be 
found that more than 25 per cent. of the “ ewpense of the na- 
tion” for intoxicating drinks flows into the public exchequers— 
a fact which vividly recalls to my mind the words of Liver- 
more (New Hampshire), who, in 1790, advocating the passage 
of the first Federal excise bill, characterized this mode of taxa- 
tion as “ drinking down the national debt.” 

The vast importance of the traffic, viewed from a purely 
economic point of view, will be better understood, if we take 
as an illustration the state of affairs in the cities of Chicago 
and New York, in regard to which positive data can be ob 
tained. The former city has high licenses; the latter, low 
licenses. From what has been demonstrated, the assumption 
is admissible that the national “drink-bill”’ falls much below 
the sum of $520,000,000; let us, however, take it at that. We 
then have, the estimated population being about 58,000,000, 
an annual expenditure for drinks of a little less than $9.00 per 
capita. According to the last school-census, Chicago has a 
population of 703,817; hence, Chicago’s drink-bill, estimated 
at the general rate, amounts to $6,334,353. 

The city’s share of the $95,000,000 paid into the Federal 
Treasury amounts to $1,152,804; the fees paid for licenses in 
1886 aggregated $1,850,033, making a total (of Federal taxes 
and local license fees) of $3,002,837. 

According to the accepted ratio of increase, the city of New 
York has a population of about 1,500,000; her drink-bill, esti- 
mated at the general rate and in round numbers, amounts to 
$13,500,000. Her share of the $95,000,000 paid into the 
Federal Treasury amounts to $2,457,000; the local license 


* The method generally adopted in estimating ultimate cost of drinks is 
to multiply wholesale cost by two—i. e., to add to the latter 100 per cent. 
Mr. B. added 1334 per cent., and called that the ‘‘ profit” of the retailer. 
As to beer, even 100 per cent. is greatly in excess of the actual rate. 
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fees, at the former (lower) rates, amounted to $827,290 in 
1886;* making a total of $3,284,290. 


Let us recapitulate : 
Federal Taxes and 


Drink-Bill, Local Licenses. 
CCA IOS tie ats gore ole were $6,334,353 $3,002,837 
NewhYorks sot 13,500,000 3,284,290 


Chicago pays over 47.32 per cent., and New York over 24.33 
per cent. of their entire drink-bills into Federal and local 
|, treasuries ! 

Had Col. Switzler embodied these data into his report and 
placed them opposite his $700,000,000 drink-bill, he would 
not, in all likelihood, have exposed himself to the well-founded 
suspicion of being unduly biased in favor of preconceived 
notions; although, even then, there would still have been 
ample room for doubt as to his statistical ability. 

But these are not the only defects and shortcomings of the 
report; for, if it had really been Col. Switzler’s intention, as 
he distinctly declares, to view the liquor traffic “in relation to 
manufactures and commerce,” he could not possibly have 
selected a better means of signal failure than to omit, as he 
did, all mention of the capital invested in breweries, disti- 
lleries, and saloons; of the men employed by these establish- 
ments; of the area of cultivated lands, and the number of 
various establishments devoted to the production of the raw 
material, machinery, cooperage, wagons, fixtures of various 
kinds, glassware, &c., required in the manufacture and sale of 
intoxicating beverages. 

Here he certainly missed an excellent opportunity for arous- 
ing and manifesting the latent efficiency of the Statistical Bu- 
reau under his management, and this is all the more regrettable, 
because a private essayist can never hope to search out the 
many industries which depend, wholly or in part, upon brew- 
ing, distilling, and wine-making, and to determine how much 


* With fees increased to $200 for a spirit license, the total revenue of 
the city from this source amounted, in 1887, to $1,186,730. 
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_ capital is invested in them, and how many mechanics and 
laborers derive their subsistence from them. 

The census of 1880, it is true, contains many valuable data 
relating to this question, but these, at best, afford but an in- 
sufficient basis for an estimate, which, in order to demonstrate 
the vast economic importance of the traftic, should embrace an 
exhibit of the extent to which the traffic contributes indirectly 
to the development of a multitude of industries, and thus helps 
to augment the wealth of the nation. 

As to the capital invested in breweries, distilleries and malt- 
houses, we have comparatively reliable data. Taking the 
showing of the United States census of 1880 as to malt liquors, 
but adding thereto a sum proportionate to the increase in the 
production since 1880 (57 per cent.), and retaining the figures 
concerning distilleries,* we obtain the following: 

Capital Invested. 


Browerret, S222. 2 Sees $143,196,911 
Maithoukes 9.98. OS PNT 22,592,992 
Distilleries, as returned in 1880... 24,247,595 

$190,037,498 


The capital invested in retail and wholesale houses is diffi- 
cult to estimate; but, in view of the fact that of late years the 
great bulk of retailers strive to outstrip each other in the sumpt- 
uous furnishing of their places of business, it is safe to assume 
that $500 is a reasonable estimate of the average capital in- 
vested in each one of the 205,832 places licensed by the 
Federal Government, making a total of $102,916,000. 

It thus appears that the enormous sum of $292,953,498 is 
invested in breweries, malt-houses, distilleries and in the 
agencies of distribution, not to speak of the money invested 
and men employed in the various industries which supply 
casks, kettles, stills, malt-kilns, ice-machines, filters, refriger- 
ators, corks, bar-fixtures, glassware, and the thousand and one 
minor contrivances used in modern brewing and distilling; 
nor of the men and material employed in erecting breweries, 


\ 


* Vol. IL, pp. 52, 53 and 56, 
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distilleries and saloons. For these, $60,000,000 should at 
least be added to the capital invested. 

It is singular, indeed, to say the least, that in writing, for 
general information, on the liquor traffic in its “relation to 
manufactures and commerce,’ Col. Switzler could ignore all 
theseimportant factors; yet it is still more remarkable that he 
made no mention whatever of the pecuniary benefits which 
agriculture derives from wine-making, brewing and distilling, 
nor of the enhancement of the value of real property produced 
directly and indirectly by the traffic. Brewers and distillers 
pay to agriculture, at a rough estimate, $95,000,000 annu- 
ally for -their principal materials. They and their customers 
(the latter of whom pay, at the rate of $500 per capita, about 
$103,000,000 annually for house-rent) help, directly or indi- 
rectly, to swell the local revenues in the form of real estate 
taxes. And all this, with what has already been mentioned, 
Col. Switzler failed to recognize as essential parts of an essay 
avowedly designed to enlighten the public on the economic 
aspect of the liquor traffic. 

Little cause for surprise there is, under such circumstances, 
that his report is regarded by the Prohibition party as a 
powerful campaign document; the assumption being, that the 
average citizen is loth to believe that the chief of an important 
branch of the national Executive could so lower the dignity of the 
Government as to distort facts, manufacture statistics and with- 
hold prominent data—merely for pernicious partisan purposes. 

The worst feature of the misrepresentations, to which the 
said report gave rise, is the fact that, with a further stretch of 
a truth-distorting fancy, the Prohibition party makes the 
drink-bill, as estimated by Col. Switzler, appear as so much 
waste—a favorite argument against the moderate and perfectly 
legitimate use of stimulating drinks, which frivolity-proof 
Puritans styled “the good Creatures of God.” So shallow ‘an 
argument should not require a refutation; but, unfortunately, 
there ds a necessity for it, seeing that any falsehood, however 
monstrous, if but robed in the sanctimonious garb of good in- 
tentions, will readily deceive the credulous. 
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To begin with, no sane person can doubt that the buildings, 
the machinery, the land, and the labor used in the principal 
and auxiliary industries before enumerated, form integral parts 
of the wealth and wealth-producing means of our country; nor 
can it be gainsaid that the two principal manufactures in 
question, while contributing largely to the prosperity of the 
nation, yield a disproportionately large share of the national 
and local revenues. 

Economically considered, they occupy the same position as 
any other manufactures. Adam Smith, in his “ Wealth of 
Nations,” says: ‘The trade with the ale-house (by the work- 
man) is not a losing trade. In its own nature it is just as ad- 
vantageous as any other, though, perhaps, somewhat more 
liable to be abused. The employment of a brewer, and even 
that of a retailer of fermented liquors, are as necessary divisions 
of labor as any other.” * 

But, say our Prohibitionists, the products of these manufact- 
ures are wasted, because they are not necessaries of life, Leay- 
ing aside, for a moment, the economic fallacy involved in this 
waste-theory, let us consider briefly what would become of our 
present state of civilization, if the use of all things which are 
not absolutely necessary for the sustenance of life should be 
discontinued. We would then,:of course—as a gifted member 
ofthe French “ Académie de Médicine ” puts itt—‘‘ retrograde 
to a state of nature.’ And he isright; for, what is civilization 
but a continuous process of creating new means of satisfying 
the needs and wants of man—means unknown to those who 
lived before, yet sustained life as well, in their way, and as 
long, as those who came after them? “It is as unreasonable,” 
says the same French writer, “to wish to confine progressive 
man to the use of water, as it would be to demand his return 
to the cave-dwellings of primeval man, or to insist that his 
clothing should be the skin of wild beasts, and his food, roots, 
wild fruit, and the flesh of untamed animals.” This may seem 


* Book IV., Chap. III., Part II. 
+ Jules Rochard in the ‘‘ Revue des Deux Mondes ” of April 15, 1886. 
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an extreme statement; but, even with Adam Smith’s definition 
of luxuries as distinguished from necessaries—in which latter 
the great economist included everything “that the custom of 
the country renders it indecent for creditable people, even of 
the lowest order, to be without,”—it is evident, that to dis- 
continue the use of all things not absolutely necessaries of life, 
in the indicated sense of the word, would be to initiate a retro- 
gression, materially and otherwise, which no sane man could 
contemplate without a shudder. If the argument, that an 
article should not be used because it is a luxury, is applicable to 
beer, it is also applicable to tea, coffee, sugar, and, according 
to Smith, even to butchers’ meat, besides many other articles 
of consumption; not to mention thousands of articles designed 
to enhance man’s comfort. To discontinue the use of them, 
because unnecessary, would be to render our life as cheerless 
as that of the savage. 

But this is not all that can be said against the waste-theory. 
For, whether an article of consumption is to be classed as a 
necessary or a luxury, depends very much upon the habits of 
the people and the circumstances which surround them. For 
instance, Bavarians can, and thousands upon thousands of 
them -do subsist, by preference, on bread and beer. Seer, 
with them, takes the place of meat and vegetables, or of milk, 
cheese and butter. To them beer is a necessary, not a luxury. 
In the “ vine-blessed” countries on the Rnine, wine is some- 
times so abundant and, consequently, so cheap, that to the 
poorer people it becomes a necessary by which, using bread as 
the only solid food, they manage to subsist much more econom- 
ically than by using other necessaries of life. It is a well- 
known historical fact that the Puritans of New England classed 
beer among the necessaries of life, and that, with them, malting 
and brewing ranked next in importance to milling and baking. 
Thousands of Americans of the present time consider malt 
liquors in the same light, and would rather have their daily 
diet of solids curtailed, than to forego the use of beer. To 
them, as to the writer, a moderate quantity of beer is needful 
for their well-being, and hence is a necessary. John Stuart 
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Mill, in defining productive consumption, clearly states that 
such consumption includes everything that productive labor 
needs to sustain its power of production, plus “a certain 
quantum of enjoyment.” 

Everybody knows that to the great bulk of productive 
laborers beer or wine (where the latter can be had cheaply), 
moderately used, serves both as nourishment and as enjoyment ; 


and it need not be proved that without such stimulants many 


could not sustain themselves at the height of their physical 
and mental powers; while many others would never succeed 
in developing all the powers of which they are capable. This 
applies to mental labor as much as to physical. We need but 
read what poets of all tongues have written in praise of 
Bacchus, in order to appreciate what wine is to sensitive 
natures. Byron could not write without his Hock; and but 
recently, Bismarck, a stalwart man of great physical and mental 
force, and a moderate drinker all his life-time, in delivering 
his great parliamentary speech, had to keep his son by his 
side mixing draughts of a certain kind of intoxicating drink, 
which the Chancellor needs when sustained mental effort is 
required of him. 

‘There are people,” says the French writer last quoted, 
“who need slight stimulants before they can shine with any 
brilliancy. They have no force, no power to fill their allotted 
places unless under the influence of light intoxicants. Men of 
retiring habits need its cheering influence in order to over- 
come the timidity which seems to paralyze them when they 
attempt to speak in public, or take any active part in social 
life.” 

The majority of male, and a large proportion of female, adults 
use intoxicating beverages in moderation, and derive great 
benefits from them, physically, intellectually, and morally. 
To them, these drinks are vastly more than ordinary luxuries, 
for their indulgence in them is the result of “ one of the strong- 
est human instincts,” * or, as Dr. Letheby puts it, ‘‘ the influ- 


* Third Annual Report of the Board of Health of Massachusetts on 
<‘Intemperance in the Light of Cosmic Laws.” 
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ence of a deep-seated necessity, which our philosophy is un- 
able to fathom.”* These drinks, then, instead of being 
wasted, “serve,” to use Letheby’s words once more, “a pro- 
found physiological purpose and supply a common want.” 
And this want, let me repeat, arises from a law of nature, of 
which, besides the phenomena indicating the presence of an 
instinct, we find many indirect evidences. Such, for instance, 
as the fact, pointed out by Pasteur, in his “ Studies on Wine,” 
that the “delicate bloom on the grape-skin consists of ferment 
spores, placed there by nature, to produce vinous fermentation 
in the bruised fruit.’ This proves design on the part of 
Nature, and sustains the claim that the craving for stimulants 
is not simply an acquired habit, but a natural instinct, the 
gratification of which serves as good a purpose in man’s econ- 
omy as any we know of. 

Considered from this point of view, the waste-theory ap- 
pears more than ridiculous, and it is not rendered a whit less 
so, if, as is usually the case, its advocates resort to the well- 
worn old trick of confounding use and abuse. For, even if 
all the statements which, in spite of repeated refutations, they 
circulate, with an astonishing persistency, in regard to the abuse 
ot liquors, were true, they could prove nothing, economically, 
against the utility of the proper use of stimulants. They would 
no more be an argument against such use, than the fact that 
hundreds die by reason of sun-stroke, could be an argument 
against the shining of the sun; or the fact that, in 1880, 8,530 
persons died of abortion and diseases of the genital organs 
(while only 1,592 died by reason of excessive drinking), could 
be an argument against procreation. From my own, somewhat 
exasperating experiences, I know, however, that the evils of 
the abuse will again, as always, be urged against my statement, 
and, indeed, I am willing to admit that in discussing the 
drink-question, as Col. Switzler proposed, but signally failed 
to discuss it, namely, in regard to its economic aspects, the 
results of the abuse should not be ignored, 


***On Food,” by H. Letheby (N. Y., 1872), p. 90. 
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Insanity, pauperism and crime are regarded as results of 
this abuse, and justly so; but the proportion of these evils 
caused by alcohol is much smaller than Prohibitionists claim. 

As to insanity, I have elsewhere demonstrated, by statistical 
exhibits,* that the proportion of it, caused by alcohol, does not 
exceed seven per cent. One of my critics, a physician whose 
specialty is the treatment of the insane (Dr. Bannister), 
assailed some of the data furnished by my correspondents and 
arrived at the conclusion—published in the “ Psychological 
Journal” (Philadelphia) of July, 1884—that the proportion, 
of insanity resulting from such abuse reaches 10 per cent. 
The editor of the “ Psychological Journal,” Dr. Joseph Parrish, - 
author of a standard work on “ Alcoholism,” did not take sides 
in the controversy ; but, while attributing the discrepancy be- 
tween my critic’s data and mine to a misconstruction of my 
inquiries, stated, in the same number of his journal, that— 


“The profession and the community should congratulate 

themselves upon the appearance of an honest refutation of 

a popular error inthe form of Mr. Thomann’s pamphlet and 

Dr. Bannister’s review of it, both of which are commended 

as valuable contributions to the literature on the causation 

of insanity.” 

Taking the most unfavorable showing, compatible with 
statistical accuracy, we have 10 per cent. of insanity caused by 
alcoholism. 

The question as to what percentage of pauperism and crime is 
caused by alcohol, is still an open one; but it is safe to say that 
it is proportionately no greater than that of insanity so caused. 

At the [International Congress against the Abuse of Alcohol, 
held in Zurich, September, 1887, Dr. Milliet, Chief of the 
Statistical Bureau of Switzerland, stated that Professor Bunge’s 
assertion that “40 per cent. of all crimes are attributable to 
alcohol,” could not be proved, statistically ; that the professor 
had made an almost incredible error in his calculation, by 
copying figures which simply showed the number of criminals, 


* “ Real and Imaginary Effects of Intemperance.” 
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in Germany, who, on entering the penitentiary gave an affirma- 

. tive answer to the question as to whether they were up to that 
time in the habit of using alcoholics. That such a showing 
throws no light whatever on the causes of crime, is evident, 
-and Professor Bunge, who was present and had heard Dr. 
Milliet’s strictures, admitted that his figures are erroneous, 
and his deductions entirely wrong. Difficult as it is, in the 
absence of reliable investigations, to estimate the number of 
crimes actually committed under the influence of alcoholic 
drinks, it is easy enough to understand, if all things are duly 
considered, that the very nature of the great bulk of crimes 
requires a cool head and hand; while another large proportion 
is attributable to violent eruptions of passions, like jealousy, 
hatred, inordinate longing or desire, vindictiveness, &c., so 
that but a small proportion remains which may justly be as- 
cribed to excessive drinking. Preparations are now being 
made to publish statistics on the subject. 

In the meantime, let us assume Professor Bunge’s statement 
—exaggerated as it is, according to his own confession—to be 
correct, and apply it also to pauperism. Then let us consider 
the question of cost. By adding to the entire defective, 
dependent and delinquent population of the United States, 
enumerated in the census of 1880, an increase proportionate 
to the growth of population up to the present time, we obtain 
the following: 


Insane....107,590 10 per cent. caused by alcohol, 10,759 


Kdioties.:,° 89\967) 110) o% Hy 8,997 
Paupers ..108,737 40 “ ; «41,495 
Criminals. 69,3383 40 “ *s e 27,7738 

Total. . .370,627 89,024 


According to reliable data, the average annual cost of main- 
taining this part of the population is much less than $94.00 
per capita; but, taking it at this figure, we have a total public 
expenditure, caused by the abuse of alcohol, of $8,368,256. 
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This is virtually all that can justly be placed to the charge of 
alcohol. But, even if it be assumed that fifty per cent. of all 
insanity, of pauperism, and of crimes arises from the abuse of 
alcohol, the cost-question would not, economically considered, 
play a very important part. The account would then stand 
about as follows: 
Debit. Credit. 
To expense of maintaining || By Federal licenses, taxes and 
185,313 paupers, insane and || local licenses. .$136,000,000 
criminals...... $17,419,422 


This shows a balance in favor of alcohol of $118,580,578 in 
the matter of public income and expenditures only. To make 
the account complete, we should place opposite the misery 
caused to the families of these victims of their own folly, the 
fact that stimulating drinks, moderately used, supply a common 
want and enhance the well-being of a majority of the “ bread- 
winners” of a nation of 58,000,000 people; give employment, 
directly and indirectly, to at least 900,000 persons; afford em- 
ployment, directly and indirectly, for capital to the amount of 
$352,953,498 ; yield to agriculture an average annual amount 
of $95,000,000; and help to enhance—to a degree which eludes 
computation—the value of, and to swell the public income 
from, real property. If we do this, we can then form an 
opinion of the economic importance of the traffic, and, at 
the same time, understand how insufficient, one-sided, de- 
ceptive and untrue is Col. Switzler’s statement of the case. 

What is most to be regretted in this matter, is the fact that, 
by his report, the Colonel has made his Bureau, formerly one 
of the most efficient branches of the Treasury Department, 
the laughing-stock of everybody. 
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It is well known that an object of vision assumes as many different aspects as 
there are different standpoints from which it may be viewed. A dozen persons; 
each judging from a separate point of view, will naturally deliver themselves of 
twelve different opinions as to the aspects of one and the same object. This rule 
also applies to subjects of thought, of reasoning or of investigation, and it is there- 
fore not at all surprising that on many of the social questions of the present day, 
the world is offered a most perplexing mass of divergent opinions, accompanied ~ 
by an equally numerous and no less bewildering host of proposed solutions. The 
temperance question is not an exception to the rule. In our country, nearly all 
attempts at solving this great problem have unfortunately been undertaken by 
persons who are in no way qualified to emancipate themselves from pre-conceived 
ideas, and to dispassionately consider the question from all admissible points of 
view, in order to gain as full a knowledge of all its bearings as seems indispensable 
to the formulating of any conclusions of practical value. 

The governments of a number of European countries have rightly concluded 
that any attempt at determining the means by which the evil of inebriety is to be 
restricted, must proceed from a basis of inquiry encompassing everything that per- 
tains to the physical and moral condition of the people, and the climatic and geo- 
graphical peculiarities as well as the political institutions of the countries 
concerned ; and that, consequently, the devising of any feasible plan of reform 
requires the research of the patient investigator, the experience of the economist, 
the thought of the philosopher, the judgment of the physician, and the labor of the 
statesman and legislator, no less than that of the practical man of business. With 
the aggregate knowledge and experience of the representatives of all these callings 
any well conducted government may reasonably expect to find a proper remedy 
for the social disease so frequently complained of. 

About a year ago the Federal Legislature of Switzerland took this course to 
abate what there threatened to become a national vice. The task of investigating 
the liquor traffic was entrusted to a commission, jointly with the Federal Bureau of 
Statistics, the latter of whom recently published the result of this investigation.” 
It may be well, before proceeding to review the voluminous report of this Bureau, 
to state again that the object of the exhaustive inquiries of the Swiss authorities 
was, to.determine, in the light of the experiences of other nations, what measures 
the Government of the Republic should adopt in order to minimize the evil effects 
of inebriety upon the mind and body of man, and to restrict the use of ardent 
spirits. In order to accomplish this object, the Statistical Bureau enquired into the 
laws and experiences of thirteen civilized countries, whose Governments have 
taken cognizance of the drink-questien, and examined the moral, social and ma- 
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terial condition of the various nations, with reference to the subject under consider- 
ation. Upon these enquiries and investigations the Statistical Bureau bases the 
following general principles, translated as literally as possible from its official report: 


“ Tuxation ranks foremost among the measures calculated to restrict the excessive 
use of ardent spirits. As an administrative measure, the tax upon this—in many 
respects pernicious—article may be fixed at as high a rate as is compatible with revenue 
considerations having reference to the collection of such a tax. 

This general principle will rarely need modification on account of the industrial 
and agricultural interests involved, as it may be assumed that, as a rule, such taxes 
will virtually have to be borne by the consumers. The success of this method of re- 
striction will, in most cases, almost exclusively depend upon the nature of the revenue 
systems, which should be so shaped as to insure the full collection of all taxes imposed. 

But a tax upon ardent spirits alone will not accomplish the desired object ; in 
order to be fully effective, it must be followed by a systematic diminution and the ulti- 
mate abolition of taxes upon wholesome beverages.” 


In reviewing the various kinds of restrictive legislation resorted to in different 
countries, the Statistical Bureau dwells at length upon the attempt to diminish the 
consumption of spirits by reducing the number of drinking-places, and arrives at 
the conclusion that this favorite idea of realizing the objects of temperance is not 
sustained by practical experience. On this point the report reads as follows: ‘‘ In 
the course of our investigation we have not found any data warranting the assump- 
tion—now become almost a dogma in many places—that the reduction of the num- 
ber of drinking-places tends to restrict the consumption of ardent spirits. On the 
contrary, we are constrained to state that we have frequently found the evil effects 
of alcoholism most prevalent in the very localities where.the number of drinking- 
places was smallest—an apparent anomaly which finds its explanation in the fact that 
in the absence of a sufficient number of conveniently located public bar-rooms, the 
people of the localities in question became accustomed to tippling at home, laying 
in store greater or smaller quantities of spirits according to theirmeans. The num- 
ber of saloons is not a criterion of the consumption of spirits. We hold that a much 
more effective temperance measure than the reduction of saloons is to be found in 
all those rules and regulations which, by exacting certain securities from the per- 
sons licensed to retail ardent spirits, render the retailers, as a class, more respectable 
and improve the condition and management of drinking-places.” 

In reference to the prohibitory laws now in force in some parts of the United 
States and of England, the Bureau expresses the opinion that, while all such laws 
are objectionable on account of their being in conflict with certain principles of 
right, liberty and state-reason, they also lack, in most instances, the essential con- 
ditions of successful execution. Admitting that the means to be employed against 
intemperance must necessarily vary, to some degree, in accordance with the differ- 
ences in the local views and conditions of the various countries, the Bureau sums up 
its observations in the assertion that the only practicable method of diminishing 
the evils of inebriety, by governmental measures, should aim at : 

1. The suppression of technically imperfect distillation ; 2. A system of tax- 
ation and administration by which the manufacture of, and traffic in, distilled spirits 
can be controlled, and, if need be, restricted, and by which the collection of high 


duties on spirits is rendered feasible; 3. The reduction or abolition of taxes on 
wholesome beverages. 
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Having reproduced this general outline of the Swiss authority’s recommenda- 
tions, we now proceed to extract some of the more important details of the report 
under consideration. 


GREAT BRITAIN 


has the highest rate of tax upon ardent spirits. Since 1862 it amounts to 10 shillings 
per gallon, being twice as high as the same tax in the Netherlands, nearly thrice 
higher than that imposed in France, and fifteen times higher than the German spirit- 
tax. According to British views, the report states, ardent spirits are articles of luxury 
of such a superfluous character that the payment of taxes upon them may be con- 
sidered as entirely voluntary. And, inasmuch as the State is constrained to expend 
half of the income from this source for the prevention or reparation of the evils 
growing out of intemperance, it is generally assumed that the rate of these taxes 
should be as high as it can possibly be made, without inviting the illicit manufac- 
ture and surreptitious importation of the articles taxed. In addition to purely fiscal 
considerations, the British Government has, since 1828, been guided in this matter 
by a desire to curb the tendency of excessive indulgence by enhancing the price of 
ardent spirits through taxation. And we believe that the consumption is indeed 
being restricted in this manner, inasmuch as there is ample justification for the 
supposition that, without the said taxes, the consumption of spirits would have as- 
sumed much greater proportions than those which are now officially reported. 
The per capita consumption of intoxicants of all kinds in the year 1880, was as 


follows: 
ALL BEVERAGES OF THE 


ARDENT SPIRITS. WINE. BEER. AVERAGE ALCOHOLIC 
. STRENGTH OF 50.P. Cc. 
Litres : 5.37 2.09 143.92 22.38 


The use of ardent spirits preponderates in Scotland and Ireland, whereas in 
England and Wales the consumption of malt liquors is by far greater than that of 
spirits. According to Hoyle’s statement the general consumption of all kinds of 
drinks has considerably increased since 1860, as will be seen from the following 
figures showing the per capita expenditure for alcoholics in the years named : 
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This increase should not, however, be regarded as an evidence of the growth 
of inebriety. The fact is that, in consequence of greater individual earnings, the 
condition of all classes has been considerably ameliorated, and, accordingly, the 
moderate use of stimulants has become more general. Since 1876 the consumption 
has slightly decreased—a fact which, no doubt, is attributable to “ hard times.” 
During recent years a number of laws have been passed, designed more effectually 
to regulate the liquor traffic, and it would seem that this object has, partly at least, 
been realized. From the report of the Select Committee of the House of Lords on 
Intemperance it appears that through recent enactments the worst classes of drink- 
ing resorts have been suppressed and the character of the retailers’ business has, in 
general, been raised toa higher level. Notwithstanding this, there are no evidences 
of a positive diminution of drunkenness. It it sufficiently gratifying, however, to 
learn that in the rural districts of England, Scotland and Ireland, inebriety is no 
longer on the increase. It is supposed that owing to the flourishing condition of 
the industries after 1868 the tendeucy to excesses became somewhat augmented 
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in manufacturing and mining places. Generally speaking, the state of affairs is 
not as bad as it was thirty years ago. ‘The laboring classes, as a whole, have be- 
come more sober, and arrests for intoxication and disorderly conduct are being more 
and more confined to the very lowest strata of society. There can be no doubt that 
the tax laws, combined with the moral and social efforts of temperance societies, 
have materially aided in preventing a dilatation of the evils of inebriety. 

In regard to the British license system, the report contains very valuable 
information. It is a thoroughly matured, though somewhat complicated system 
in which the expediency of favoring malt liquors is fully recognized. There are 
now seven licenses, viz: 


1. The publican’s license, entitling the holder to sell all kinds of beverages, in 
wholesale and retail, either to be consumed on the premises or to be 
removed therefrom. 

The two licenses for the sale of beer, either for consumption on the 
premises or for removal therefrom. 

The wine license, issued to refreshment houses. 

The retail licenses, to be taken out by wholesale spirit dealers. 

Separate retail licenses, issued to wholesale dealers in fermented liquors. 

License to venders of lager beer. 
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A characteristic and somewhat singular feature of British liquor legislation is 
presented in the “ Habitual Drunkards Act,” passed in 1879, which is to remain in 
force throughout Great Britain for ten years. ‘‘ This law authorizes the confinement 
(in an inebriate asylum, properly chartered by the respective local authorities) of all 
habitual drunkards, 7. ¢., of persons who, in consequence of excessive indulgence, 
become dangerous to themselves and others, or who are unable to care for them- 
selves and manage their affairs. Such confinement for medical treatment and cure 
must be preceded by an application for admission, written by the drunkard, signed 
by witnesses and attested by a justice of the peace. The duration of confinement 
is limited to one year.” 

GERMAN EMPIRE. 


There are two distinct tax territories in Germany, viz.: 1, the territory of the 
general spirit tax, embracing a number of States of the North German Union 
which also belong to the Tax Union ; 2, the territory of the brewers’ tax, embrac- 
ing all German States of the Tax Union, except Bavaria, Wiirtemberg, Baden and 
Alsace-Lorraine. In 1880 the population of the former territory*was 35,729,372, of 
the latter 34,162,702, the entire population of the German Empire at that time 
being 45,234,061. The following figures show the consumption of liquors per 
capita in litres : 


ARDENT SPIRITS, WINE. BEER. 
Tax Territory of the Empire.............. SO ae 6.0 65.0 
Bavaria Sa. iyetd sete Cate vesicle sietrei is 4.31 2 262.0 
Wilirtem berg ss sioke semenietnisieetareten ue aise ake A 8 28.638 203.0 
Badenty.. 4% o5.eeeee Daan etiastelens Shades 2. ? 78.0 


The consumption of wine in Bavaria and Baden during recent years cannot be 
accurately stated; it is considerable in the latter country, insignificant in the 
former. Ata glance it will be seen that the consumption of ardent spirits in the 
tax territory of the Empire exceeds by far the consumption of these articles in 
beer-drinking Bavaria and Wiirtemberg. The use of spirits in Baden, where much 
wine and cider is being consumed, is so inconsiderable that quite a sensation was 


produced by the announcement, made in the ministerial report for 1880-81, that the 
consumption of these articles amounted to 1.9 litres per head in the judicial district 
of Freiburg. In various parts of the tax territory of the Empire, where the 
consumption of ardent spirits has assumed greater proportions, complaints are 
frequently heard to the effect that it is fast becoming a custom of the well-to-do to 
purchase spirits by the barrel, and to consume the same at home, instead of gratify- 
ing their appetites in public drinking-places, as they were formerly wont to do. 
This change of habit accounts for the deplorable excesses now prevalent in some 
parts of Northern Germany, where ardent spirits are so much in vogue on extra- 
ordinary occasions, that it is no longer a rarity to see drunken brides and bride- 
grooms at weddings, intoxicated pall-bearers at funerals, and besotted sponsors at 
baptisms. Within the tax territory of the Empire (which, as we have seen, does 
not include the localities inhabited by beer-drinking Germans), the use of ardent 
spirits has a decidedly upward tendency, but appears to fluctuate in different years ac- 
cording to the changes, for better or worse, in the economic condition of the country. 
The manufacture of spirits is regulated by very severe laws, but the tax upon the 
product is inconsiderable. The tax in the Reichsteuergebiet amounts to but 16.03 
marks per hectolitre on spirits made in rural distilleries, while the product of larger 
distilleries is taxed at 15.26 marks per hectolitre. The drawback upon exports— 
a little over 16 marks—has, therefore, almost the appearance of a premium upon 
exportation. The retailing of spirits requires the permission of the local police 
authorities, yet the general governments of the various countries are at liberty to 
restrict the issuance of licenses for the sale of spirits under certain conditions, 
provided that such regulations are not in conflict with the national laws on the 
subject. General observations confirm the supposition, usually assumed to be 
well founded, that in times of plenty the number of dram shops increases. There 
seems to be a causal relation between the spread of inebriety on the one hand, and 
the deterioration of the moral status of the retailers of ardent spirits on the other. 


In reference to punitive measures against drunkenness, the report—by way of 
illustrating the prevalent sentiment on the subject—cites a paragraph from the 
military penal code of the Empire, according to which violations of military disci- 
pline, neglect of duty, or other punishable offences, committed in active service, 
are not to be judicially construed as having been committed under mitigating 
circumstances in cases where the infractors have incurred the penalty of the law 
under the influence of intoxicants as the result of willful excesses. Imprisonment 
for not more than five years is the penalty inflicted upon soldiers who drink to 
excess purposely, so as to be unfit to participate in battle. 

Bavaria, Wiirtemberg and Baden have separate laws on the taxation of ardent 
spirits. In view of the fact that, in the countries named, the general use of beer 
and wine excludes to a great extent the consumption of ardent spirits, there seems 
to be no necessity for a high tax upon the latter article. In 1881 there were in 
operation in the entire Kingdom of Bavaria but 4,887 distilleries, of which number 
400 were located in cities, and 4,487 in the country. 

In summing up its observations as to the liquor traffic in the entire German 
Empire, the Swiss Statistical Bureau makes use of the following highly significant 


words: 

“ The abuse of ardent spirits prevails in Germany to a great extent among the 
lower classes, AND PARTICULARLY EITHER IN THOSE PARTS OF THE EMPIRE, 
WHOSE POPULATION DO NOT TAKE ANY CONSIDERABLE PART IN THE GROWING 
CONSUMPTION OF MALT LIQUORS, OR IN THOSE LOCALITIES WHERE WINE IS 


NOT ACCESSIBLE TO THE LARGE BODY OF THE PEOPLE. The conviction forces 
itself upon our minds that the regulation of the liquor traffic, so far as it aims at 
the eradication of alcoholism,* will not answer its purpose so long as it is thought 
inexpedient, for economic reasons, to tax distilleries more heavily, and to remove 
tax burdens from wholesome stimulants. ; 

The wisdom of a policy favoring fermented liquors by such fiscal discrimina- 
tion is universally recognized, yet economic considerations seem to militate 
against its general adoption. Among temperance measures may be classed the 
national law of May 5, 1885, which empowers the Government to foster and 
further the cultivation of fruit in Alsace-Lorraine. 


AUSTRO-HUNGARIAN MONARCHY. 


The consumption of beer in this monarchy appears from the following figures: 
Per CAPITA 


YEAR. CoNSUMPTION, 
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Thé consumption of beer, as we have seen, increased steadily up to the year 
1873, then decreased considerably up to 1880, when an upward movement again set 
in, which is still going on. In like manner the consumption of wine, which on the 
average amounts to 22.4 litres per capita, increased or decreased during the periods 
above named. Austrian writers claim that the decrease in the consumption of 
these beverages was accompanied by an increased use of spirits. There are abso- 
lutely no statistical data by which this assertion could be verified, though it is a 
fact that in the city of Vienna the number of distillers and retailers of spirits 
increased from 821 in 1872 to 1,624 in 1880. Statistics of alcoholism show that the 
number of persons mentally affected by excessive drinking is very small in localities 
where beer or wine are the common drink of the people. 

It is to be remarked that up to the present time the laws relating to the taxa- 
tion of spirits have been dictated chiefly by fiscal considerations, public exigencies 
having constrained the Government to increase its revenues by raising the spirit 
tax to as high a rate as seemed compatible with industrial, commercial and agri- 
cultural interests. 

In some parts of the monarchy, particularly those of a population other than 
German, there still exists a sort of feudal privilege conferring upon the owner of 
the lands the power to regulate the taxing of spirits. Thus, forinstance, in Galicia, 
where inebriety prevails to a fearful extent, the licensing power was originally a 
prerogative of the prince, yielding large revenues into the treasury of that local 
ruler. Not until 1875 was this privilege abrogated. 


The general resumé of the report in reference to the country under considera- 
tion reads: 


“In Austria, inebriety prevails to a great extent. Its evil consequences are felt 


most poignantly in localities where ardent spirits wre the common drink of the 
people. : 


* The term alcoholism is used by German savants to denote the evil results, physical and 
mental, moral and material, growing out of the excessive use of ardent spirits. 
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A law, in force in Galicia since 1877, directed against drunkenness, is said to 
have proved so very effective that the people of Silesia and Moravia have expressed 
a desire to have a similar act passed for their provinces. 


FRANCE. 


For a long time the people of France used wine, cider, beer, and very small 
quantities of spirits distilled from wine and cider, the preponderance of any one of 
the three beverages first named being dependent, in the various sections of the 
country, upon geographical location and climate. Inebriety was then compara- 
tively unknown. Alcoholism was not known before the seventeenth century. As 
long as the distiller used no other material than that furnished him by the vintner, 
the temperate habits of the French people remained unchanged, but when, at the 
beginning of this century, distillers began to produce ardent spirits, on a very large 
scale, from turnips, potatoes and cereals, the fiery liquors, rapidly deteriorating in 
quality, became exceedingly cheap, and the consumption of them (growing at a 
marvelous rate) was soon followed by all the evils that characterize excessive in- 
dulgence. Things grew worse under the operation of irrational tax laws which 
permitted the adulteration of wines, by the addition of alcohol and water, a practice 
originally introduced for the purpose of preserving wines intended for export, but 
subsequently applied to the greater portion of all fermented drinks designed for 
home-consumption. The result was, that the French people lost a healthy drink 
and gained a pernicious liquor. 

According to the Bulletin de Statistique et de Legislation Comparée, pub- 
lished by the Minister of Finance, the consumption of alcohol has been doubled 
within fifty years, as will be seen from the following figures showing the per 
capita consumption, computed in litres, in the years named : 


1830-1839, 1.20 ; 1840-1849, 1.97; 1850-1859, 1.97 ; 1860-1862, 2.40 ; 1870-1879, 
2.67; 1880, 3.6. 


This steady increase also appears from the tax lists of cities, where octroi duties 
are imposed upon liquors. The following figures represent litres : 


ANNUAL PER CAPITA CONSUMPTION. 


1. Paris: 
1876. 1877. 1878. S70 ee 1880. 
WANG sz s Meals Meets aes 230.00 212.00 224.00 222.00 213.00 
Crd ONS. oes Rees on 4,84 2.37 8.47 2.85 2.57 
Aleoliol Wie a rae ahiesreec. 6.00 6.39 6.19 6.39 . 6.64 


2. Other cities having octrot duties : 


NCTC co seach OiGis BEI O SENSE 140.00 128.00 124.00 - 116.00 110.00 
CONSTR 2 CS eeainicerietie ~ 31.88 27.56 29.70 27.60 19.84 
FAVICON OM eats eels nig.’ cox 4.47 4.57 4.55 5.79 6.01 


According to these exhibits the use of wine in Paris and the large cities is on 
the decline, whereas the consumption of alcohol is increasing. Malt liquors are 
used in larger quantities only in the northern and northeastern parts of France. In 
the North the per capita consumption of beer, according to Dr. Lunier’s statement, 
was 65.2 litres in 1873; in the Northeast,. 46.2 litres; in the Northwest, only 3. ; 
in the West, 4.1; in Middle France, 4; in the East, 6.1; in the Southwest, 3; in 
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the South, 7.8; and in the Southwest, 3.2. It may be taken as a rule that alcohol is 
consumed in largest quantities in localities where wine is not commonly used. 

The French people are beginning to understand the consequences of the in- 
creasing consumption of ardent spirits. A treatise on alcoholism, published by 
the Academy of Medicine, under date of October 2, 1871, in which the pernicious 
effects of inebriety upon the human organism are vividly described, has been re- 
produced by order of the Minister of Public Education for use in the schools of 
France, Aside from the physical degeneracy of people, there are many other 
equally deplorable results of the excessive use of an extremely inferior quality of 
ardent spirits. Morally and materially, the vice has a dangerous effect upon the 
private and public life of the people ; it is said to relax family ties, to increase im- 
morality, crimes and suicides, and to lower the standard of civic virtues generally. 

It has been statistically demonstrated beyond doubt, THAT DRUNKENNESS 
is infinitely more prevalent in localities where the various kinds of distilled drinks 
preponderate, than in the wine-producing regions. The same is true of fatal acci- 
dents growing out of intoxication. Dismissing the subject of the effects of increas- 
ing inebriety, the Bureau devotes much space to the discussion of the causes of 
this growing tendency to excesses, summing up its observations in the following 
statement of principal causes: 1. The modern developinent of the industries, com- 
bined with factory occupation ; 2. Hailure of grape crops, the ravages of the phyloxera 
and the constantly growing augmentation of taxes upon, and the consequent enhance- 
ment of, the price of wine; 3. The cheapness of ardent spirits; 4. The effects of 
industrialism—the enemy of home-life, and promoter of tippling habits; 5. The 
disproportionate increase of drinking places; 6. The deterioration of the quality of 
drinks, caused by a defective system of taxation ; 7. The increasing consumption of 
absynthe. 

By way of illustrating the character of modern French drinking habits, the 
report cites the fact that in 1876 a number of Parisian women formed an Absynthe 
Club and adopted by-laws prescribing that on the days of meeting the members of 
the club must wholly abstain from the use of solid food, in the place of* which 
latter absynthe was to be consumed to the extent of the drinker’s ability. This 
competitive drinking bout had for one of its incidental objects the election of a 
presiding officer, inasmuch as the member who could drink most without showing 
signs of intoxication, was declared president of the club. Brittany, in the 
North of France, has of late years obtained a deplorable notoriety for the intemper- 
ance of her women. Inebriety prevails to an alarming extent in the army. As an 
evidence of this, the report quotes a military order, issued during the seige of 
Paris, by virtue of which the 75 centimes which the government allowed to the 
wives of the National Guardsmen, had to be paid to the latter directly, owing to 
the proneness of the husbands to spend this pittance for drink. 


French economists have very early conceived the idea of combatting ‘‘ alcohol- 
ism” by means of a tax upon spirits. In 1786, a heavy tax was imposed upon 
alcohol for the avowed purpose of “en empécher la grande consommation.” ‘The 
revolution of 1789 abolished all liquor taxes ; in 1804, however, these duties were 
again revived, and since then a steady upward tendency has become the rule. 
Unfortunately, the tax system latterly developed under this tendency was based upon 
purely fiscal considerations, calculated to drive the lower strata of society to the use 
of ardent spirits instead of weaning them from it. The former Minister of Finance, 
Leon Say, an authority on fiscal questions, expressed the opinion (published in 1883 
in the Dictionnaire des Finances, under the heading Alcohol), that in taxing ardent 
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spirits, the legislator should be guided exclusively by what he deems proper and 
necessary, from a fiscal point of view.* 


The principal defect of the French system of tavation, so far as the desirability 
of restricting the use of ardent spirits is concerned, lies in the fact that heavy taxes, in 
many respects odious and oppressive, are indiscriminately imposed alike upon ardent 
spirits and fermented liquors ; and the high taxes upon wine are all the more objec- 
tionable because they rest more heavily upon the stock of the retailer, from whom the 
laboring classes draw their supply, than upon the cellar stock of the wealthy. The 
French economist Leroy-Beaulieu deservedly styles this system of taxation a Drig- 
andage fiscal. This tax system had the effect of enhancing the price of wine, and, 
consequently of diminishing the consumption of this article in the North and North- 
west of France, but it failed to restrict the use of ardent spirits. But a very small 
quantity of alcohol is necessary to produce the effect which the craving of the habit- 
ual tippler requires, and this partly explains the fact that the enhanced price of 
alcohol has not deterred the consumers of this article from indulging their appetite. 
If milder stimulants, such as wine or beer, were more easily attainable, they would 
naturally take the place of dear ardent spirits. The report also calls attention to 
the fact that the rate of tax is necessarily subject to a limit, beyond which evasions. 
become so profitable that the risk of detection and punishment is readily incurred 
by the dealers. The French taxes seem already to have transgressed this limit. 
The supposition may be admissible that this tax system had a negative effect, in 
as far as it prevented the evils of inebriety from assuming still greater proportions 
than those which are at present manifest. 

The question of regulating the retail liquor traffic was not seriously taken hold 
of until after the Franco-German war. The decree of the 29th of December, 1851, 
which exercised an unheard-of pressure upon retailers of spirits, was virtually a 
police measure designed to further the aims and ends of the usurper. In fact, 
before the year 1873 there was no such thing in France as a direct legislative treat- 
ment of the subject of inebriety. 

When, at the beginning of the last decade—hence, after the war—the effects of 
excessive drinking habits forced themselves upon the consciousness of the French 
people, and when the dangers of this evil were beginning to be keenly felt through- 
out the country, attempts were made in the first heat of excitement and apprehen- 
sion, to stay the spread of the evil and to repair the injuries it caused, by a more 
vigorous application of existing laws, and the employment of extraordinary 
measures of a restrictive character. But, when quiet times returned, it was thought 
wise to liberate the retail liquor traffic from its exceptional position (still holding it, 
however, under sufficient guarantee for proper management), and to restore it to 
the footing which all trades occupy under the common law. Punitive measures 
against drunkenness, applied alike to the drunkard and the person selling intoxi- 
cantsto drunkards, were then resorted to, and simultaneously with these measures, 
philanthropic efforts were put forth by temperance organizations, who took up the 
battle against the growing evil. 

The reform which may reasonably be expected from proper tax legislation is yet 
to come ; in the meantime it remains to be seen whether, without it, private efforts 
and penal measures suffice to eradicate or even diminish the evil. 


*This is the very opposite of Gladstone’s idea, to the effect, ‘‘ that fiscal grounds must neces- 
sarily be secondary and that the question (of temperance) ought to be decided entirely on social 


and moral grounds.” 
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BELGIUM. 


In this country the annual,average per capita consumption of liquors, from 
1870 to 1881, was as follows : 


BGP ns 3 ARO ANOS tin sto tee ar eee ste ees aes 2.45 litres. 
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During the past fifty years the consumption of all kinds of beverages has in- 
creased, keeping pace with the’advancement and amelioration of the condition of the 
people. The excessive use of ardent spirits prevails among the laboripg classes 
generally, but particularly among the mining population of the coal regions. 


The conclusions of the Swiss Bureau as to the status of the drink question in 
Belgium are summarized in these words : 


The many agricultural and economic advantages which, owing to the peculiar 
condition of this country, necessarily grew out of the distillation of spirits, induced 
the legislators to tax this industry as lightly as possible. For the same reason 
the liquor traffic was left almost entirely unburdened by taxes. The results were, | 
the expansion of distillation and the. cheapening and consequent increase in the con- 
sumption of ardent spirits. It early became evident that the injuries inflicted (through 
this state of things) upon the general welfare of the people, far outbalanced the cconomic 
advantages. But it was not until recently that the law-makers legislated upon this 
subject with a view to the establishment of a fiscal control and of a certain sur- 
veillance over the quality of spirits. Within a short time laws have been passed 
aiming at a treatment of the question from a moral point of view, and there are 
already evidences of their successful operation. 


: 


NETHERLANDS. 


This country’s climatic conditions and the occupations of its inhabitants are 
exceedingly favorable to a large consumption of ardent spirits. Beer and wine are 
used here, but the popular beverage, particularly among the lower classes, is gin, 
containing about 35 per cent. of alcohol. Agricultural laborers are not addicted to 
the excessive use of this liquor; in the cities, however, the consumption is 
enormous; thus, for instance, at Groningen the annual per capita consumption is 

35 litres, 


Drunkenness occurs quite frequently among women. In making their pur. 
chases at grocery stores, in all of which liquors are being sold, housewives habit- 
ually indulge their craving for stimulants, and it is quite a practice among grocers 
to obtain the patronage of servant girls by treating them to “drams.” As a 
standard for measuring the quantities of liquor consumed, the report cites the fact 
that, from a population of 4,118,000 souls, the Government receives liquor taxes to 
the amount of 22,107,000 florins, a sum covering one-fifth of all the expenditures of 
the national administration. In 1881 the per capita consumption of alcohol (50 per 
cent.) was 9.8 litres; in the succeeding year it decreased to 9.46. Within the last 
ten years the consumption of wine (per capita) ranged between 2.45 and 2.52 litres. 
An accurate computation of the consumption of malt liquors is not practicable be- 
cause the excise upon this article is in the form of a small malt duty. It is esti- 
mated, however, that in 1879 the production of beer amounted to 1,082,429 
hectolitres, being 27 litres for every man, woman and child. 
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The use of fermented liquors appears to be nearly stationary ; that of ardent 
spirits declined somewhat under the pressure of the temperance movement, in- 
- augurated at the beginning of the fourth decade of this century. The decrease—a 
considerable one, comparatively speaking—lasted about twenty-five years; from 
1865, however, to the present time, the increase has been constant, the consumption 
per capita being now as large as it was at the beginning of the century. The usual 
effects of the abuse of alcohol are also manifest in the Netherlands. As early as 
1842 an association was formed for the purpose of agitating against the use of dis- 
tilled spirits, and in 1875 a unification of a number of temperance associations was 
effected, with a view to co-operation against “ Alcoholism.” The efforts of these 
associations were for a long time neutralized, more or less, by the prevalent ideas 
on commercial and industrial liberty, which seemed imperatively to forbid the 
adoption of legislative measures against the vice of drunkenness. The popular 
objections to any attempt at interfering, by legislative enactments, with the conduct 
of any industry were then so strong, that laws having such a tendency would 
have rendered the government very unpopular. In 1866 Ministers Thorback 
and Olivier, both prominent cabinet officers, declared that the State would trans- 
gress its powers and functions, if it were to apply its energies to the solution of a 
moral question by undertaking to suppress the abuse of alcohol. 


The regulation of the liquor traffic was, at that time, entirely in the hands of 
the municipal authorities. In 1881 a significant change took place. A national law 
was passed defining the duties and enlarging the powers of local authorities in the 
matter of regulating the traffic, prescribing certain limits for the retail business, 
and making penal provisions against drunkenness, Owing to the brief duration of 
the trial to which this law has so far been subjected, it is impossible to determine 
whether the objecis of the law-makers will be fully realized. 


DENMARK, 


The consumption of spirituous liquors in this country cannot be ascertained 
with that accuracy which is desirable from a statistical point of view. This will be 
understood when it is stated that since 1861 Denmark has only a tax upon mash. 
According to the computations of the Danish Bureau of Statistics, the per capita 
consumption of spirituous liquors was 63.3 potter * in 1859 ; 62.5 potter in 1869 and 
. 64.7 potter in 1879. Subsequent to the latter year a taste for strong beers of unusual 
alcoholic strength tended somewhat to diminish the use of ardent spirits. It is 
estimated that the total consumption of such beers amounts to 68 million putter 
annually. Whereas formerly but very mild maJt liquors, containing scarcely 1 per 
cent., freqently but 4 per cent. of alcohol, were used, the beers used at present 
are much stronger than those ordinarily consumed in Germany, inasmuch as they 
contain 4 per cent, of alcohol. Of late years the consumption of alcohol has not 
appreciably increased, but even so, it is exceedingly large. In 1870 the average 
consumption by the male inhabitants of over twenty years of age amounted to 67 
litres, being by forty-six litres more than is being consumed in Norway, and by 
twenty litres more than is being consumed by the same population in Sweden. This 
frightful consumption cannot but exercise a detrimental influence upon the moral 
and physical life of the nation, yet, from all that can be ascertained, the effects of this 
vice are not as pernicious as one would naturally be inclined to infer. To account 
for this we must take into consideration the climate of the country, the temperament 


* Potter, equal to 33% litres. 
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of the people, and the fact that the Danes are a well-fed nation, both as regards 
quantity and quality of food. Itis not to be inferred from this that inebriety is not 
causing misery. According to reliable statistics it is the cause of 28 per cent. of 
all divorces. Of this number 21 per cent. fall to the account of intemperance on the 
part of males, and but 2 per cent. to the incontinence on part of females. 


The general conclusions of the Swiss Bureau are as follows : 


It may be admissable to attribute to the national power of resistance the fact 
that, despite this enormous consumption of spirits, the dangers of alcoholism have 
not, until lately, become impressed upon the public mind, in such a way as to pro- 
voke philanthropic efforts or legislative measures for their prevention. It may also 
be that the far-reaching political liberty enjoyed by the people of this country 
formed an impediment in the way of measures which must necessarily subordinate 
private interests to the general welfare. 

These two considerations have, in all likelihood, induced the Government to 
treat the liquor question from a purely fiscal standpoint rather than from a socio- 
political point of view, confining itself to measures calculated, first, to suppress rural 
distilleries for the benefit of large establishments, and secondly, to bring the manu- 
facture and sale of spirits under contro! through taxation. 

Recent laws (1873) on the subject have a strong tendency to raise the moral 
standard of retailers, and to restrict the number of drinking places to the actual 
wants of the various localities, which wants are to be determined upon by municipal 
authorities. Simultaneously, private efforts are being put forth to counteract the 
evil. 

Norway. 
The fluctuations in the pen capita consumption of liquors in this country 


appears from the following : 
ANNUAL AVERAGE. 
Sprrits 50 P. c. oF 
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Of wine the consumption is 1 litre per capita. The fluctuations in the use of 
spirits are, no doubt, intimately connected with the economic condition of the lower 
strata of society, but it cannot be denied that a great part of the decrease, indicated 
by the above figures, is due to legislative measures. 

Generally speaking, inebriety was never as prevalent in Norway as in the 
other Scandinavian countries. Here, however, as in Sweden and Denmark, the 
excessive consumption of ardent spirits was occasioned by unwise laws, enacted 
(1816) in the interests of agriculture, and so framed as to further and foster rural 
distillation and to do away with all restraints upon the liquor traffic. Not until the 
beginning of the fourth decade of this century was any attempt made to regulate 
the manufacture and sale of ardent spirits in accordance with a temperance policy. 

There are at present in Norway forty Retail Associations, modelled after the 
Swedish system ; to them is to be ascribed, in part, the great change for the better 
which has been effected in this country during the past forty years. 


In all countries where the temperance question has been made the subject of 
governmental inquiry, the conclusions of the Swiss Bureau of Statistics have been 


anticipated by legislative measures calculated to discourage the use of ardent spirits 
and to encourage the substitution of malt or vinous liquors. 


The manner in which this can be accomplished is clearly stated, in the Swiss 
report, in the following words, which we deem important enough to quote again : 


“ Taxation ranks foremost among the measures calculated to restrict the exces- 
sive use of ardent spirits. As an administrative measure, the tax wpon this—in 
many respects pernicious—article may be fixed at as high a rate as is compatible 
with revenue considerations having reference to the collection of such a tax. 

This general principle will rarely need modification on account of the indus- 
trial and agricultural interests involved, as it may be assumed that, asarule, such 
taxes will virtually have to be borne by the consumers. The success of this method 
of restriction will, in most cases, almost exclusively depend upon the nature of the 
revenue systems, which should be so shaped as to insure the full collection of all 
taxes imposed. 

But a tax upon ardent spirits alone will not accomplish the desired object ; 
in order to be fully effective, it must be followed by a systematic diminution and 
the ultimate abolition of taxes upon wholesome beverages.” 
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THE SECOND 
INTERNATIONAL TEMPERANCE CONGRESS, 


HELD AT 
ZURICH, SWITZERLAND, 


IN THE YEAR 1887. 


Three years ago, when about to prepare for publication his 
review of the proceedings of the /irst International Congress 
against the abuse of alcohol, the writer, astonished at the in- 
difference displayed by American prohibitionists to so important 
an event, yet unwilling to content himself with accepting the 
only reasonable conclusion that could be drawn from it, sought 
to obtain authoritative information as to this point; and with 
this object in view visited a prohibition meeting, where he 
entered into conversation with an elderly gentleman, who 
proved to be an enthusiast on the question of prohibition. 
After some general remarks on the progress of ‘“ the cause,” 
the writer asked why the first attempt at universalizing the 
temperance movement received so little attention—and that 
little of a doubtful character—at the hands of prohibitory 
newspapers, and whether it was, as it manifestly appeared to 
be, solicitude for the cause that prompted them either to en- 
tirely ignore the Antwerp Congress, or to distort its doings by 
palpably false reports. With more candor than could have 
been expected, had the questioner’s position been fully under- 
stood, the gentleman replied by propounding this counter- 
query: ‘ Do you suppose a Republican paper would publish 
anything designed to help the Democratic party?” And 
without waiting for a rejoinder, the gentleman, applying the 
supposed parallel to the case in question, proceeded to ex- 
plain, why such a thing could not be done consistently, and 
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that consistency—a jewel, as the proverb has it—should ever 
be regarded as the paramount consideration in the manage- 
ment of a successful paper devoted to a great cause. 

Others expressed similar opinions, but not one of them ap- 
peared to be aware of the moral obliquity which their con- 
ception of consistency implied. As the writer felt no particu- 
lar inclination to enter into an ethical discussion on this point, 
he concluded that he had heard enough for his purposes. 

Consistency in suppressing Truth, in distorting facts, in 
twisting out of their true meaning and intent the words and 
deeds of men, and in misrepresenting the meaning of events— 
this sort of consistency may be a policy, precious as a jewel to 
those who practice it for their advantage; but, whether em- 
ployed in a good cause or a bad one, it does not deserve, nor 
does it ever elicit, the approbation of therighteous. It is true, 
unfortunately, that, exercised in this sense, it frequently is 
attended with success, but a success ephemeral in itself and 
tending only to pave the way to ultimate disaster. 

This much, at least, the advocates of prohibition might 
have learned from their past experience, if they were not as 
consistently and wilfully blind to the signs of the times, as 
they are consistently stubborn in falsifying them. As they 
have done from the beginning, so do they now persist in either 
ignoring every event, no matter how closely related it may be 
to the question of temperance, which does not afford at. least. 
a semblance of support to their Utopian schemes, or in so color- 
ing their representation of it as to give it the appearance, how- 
ever flimsy, of such support. 

This was the reason assigned for the publication of an 
epitomized report on the Antwerp Congress, and it is the 
raison Wétre of the present review of the work accomplished 
by the second international meeting. In preparing the latter, 
the writer had the incalculable advantage of personal observa- 
tion, having been present, by invitation, at the Congress held 
at Ziirich, and the further advantage of a personal interchange 
of thought with many persons foremost in the movement for 
temperance reform on the continent of Europe. Yet, all that 
is contained herein rests principally upon the official report. 
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Considered as an educational agency, as a centre of infor- 
mation, supplied by channels ramifying all over the globe, and 
in turn sending its radiating streams of enlightenment through- 
out the civilized world, this second international congress 
most assuredly excels its predecessors in a manner and measure 
far surpassing the expectations of the most sanguine. 

The selection of Ziirich, as the place of meeting, constituted 
in itself a powerful incentive and tended to stimulate interest 
in the congress; because Switzerland, after having finished 
a series of most thorough and absolutely scientific inquiries, 
stood at that very time on the threshold of an era of practical 
reform, which her people, her government and her institutions 
of learning had helped to inaugurate. 

In addition to this, wishing to adjust their final actions to 
the experiences of other nations, the Swiss authorities had, in 
the course of their inquiry, compiled a complete history of the 
reform movement in nearly all civilized countries, and it was 
to be expected that the representatives of these countries, 
attending the Ziirich Congress, would throw additional light, 
both on the facts as stated and the conclusions which the Swiss 
compilers had drawn from their material. 

Thus the success of the meeting was assured from the be- 
ginning, and the Committee on Permanent Organization* had 
cause to congratulate itself, not only upon the choice of place, 
but also upon the readiness and efficiency with which the local 
committee, headed by Dr. A. Forel, professor at the Univer- 
sity of Ziirich, engaged in the work assigned them. 

Two hundred and fifty-one persons attended the Congress, 
representing nine countries and about thirty temperance asso- 
ciations. America was represented by but two persons, viz., 


* This committee consisted of the following persons :— 

Houzeau de Lehaie, Member of the Belgian House of Representatives ; Dr. Desguin, 
member of the Medical Academy at Antwerp; Dr. Du Moulin, professor at University of 
Ghent; Grattan, British Consul-General at Antwerp; Lahaye, attorney at law, Brussels ; 
Dr. Moeller, corresponding member of the Medical Academy at Brussels ; Dr. de Vaucleroy, 
professor at the War College, Brussels; Jules Van der Heyde, attorney at law, Antwerp ; 
Dr. Barella, member Medical Academy of Belgium ; Belval, corresponding member Medical 
Academy of Belgium, Brussels; Frédéric Delaet, attorney at law, Antwerp; Delisse, 
director of the People’s Bank at Namur ; Franz Gittens, corporation counsel of Antwerp ; 
Dr. Herpain, chief medical officer, Penitentiary at St. Hubert ; Dr. Petithan, army surgeon ; 
Dr. Ronyaux, Namur; Max Rooses, Antwerp; Miss Charlotte Gray, London. 
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Miss Emma Marwedel, delegate of the Woman’s Christian 
Temperance Union, and the writer of this review. 

In organizing the meeting, the Joint Committee submitted 
the following list of officers, which was approved, to wit :— 


PRESIDENTS. VICE-PRESIDENTS. 
Chancellor von Steiger, Berne. Rey. Bovet, Berne. 
Dr. de Vaucleroy, Brussels. Dr. Cauderlier, Brussels. 
Prof. Dr, Boehmert, Dresden. Rey. Hirsch, Lintorf. 
Dr. Max Chevalier de Proskowetz. Dr, Drysdale, London. 
Jules Robyns, Paris. Dr. Rziha, Innsbruck, 
Grant Mills, London, Rey. Diez, Rothan, Alsace. 
Gallus Thomann, New York. Mr. Wagener, Sabro, Denmark. 


Dr. Snyder de Wissenkerke, Hague. Dr. Custer, Ziirich. 


In order to facilitate and expedite the work of the meeting, 
the same committee circulated a printed programme, announ- 
cing the principal subjects of discussion, and the names of the 
delegates or independent participants who had given notice of 
their intention to take active part in such discussion. It was 
understood from the beginning that the order of business laid 
down by this committee would not exclude discussions upon 
any other subjects which might be brought forward. 


The programme comprised the following subjects of dis- 
cussion :— 


I. Governmental monopoly of the sale of distzdled liquors ; 
its utility as a means of combating alcoholism, and the best 
method of applying it. 


I. The nutritive value of alcoholic liquors as compared 
with that of other beverages and of food in general. 


III. The practical results achieved in inebriate asylums. 


IV. Statistics on the consumption of food and drink in 
coffee-houses and other drinking-places, in which alcoholic 
liquors are not sold. 


The time allotted to each speaker was limited to but fifteen 
minutes, but every delegate had the right to submit his views 
in writing, with the understanding that they would be embodied 
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in the official report. The parliamentary procedure was con- 
ducted in the German language; but delegates, unable to speak 
either German or French, used their native tongues, and it 
was this polyglot cheranter of the discussion which rendered 
the meeting uncommonly interesting. 

An analysis of the general bearing of the foregoing subjects 
of discussion appears unnecessary, except in so far as it might 
serve to familiarize the reader in advance with the funda- 
mental principles upon which the Continental reformers 
proceed in their efforts. To an American mind the most 
striking characteristic of these themes is a negative one— 
namely, the absence of any reference, however remote or in- 
direct, to the question of prohibiting the proper use of intoxi- 
eants. Of the four subjects of discussion, two are of a purely 
scientific character, while the others treat of two distinct 
methods of combating alcoholism. Considered in connection 
with the objects of the Congress, as expressed in its very name: 
Meeting against the abuse of alcoholic drinks, which, as we 
have pointed out elsewhere, implies a sanction of the proper 
use, the range of the discussion appeared well defined, and 
logically excluded prohibitory arguments. Yet, mindful of 
the dictates of courtesy and hospitality, and, no doubt, recol- 
lecting the somewhat brusque impatience with which pro- 
hibitory suggestions had been treated at the first international 
meeting, Professor Forel, in opening the Ziirich Congress, 
deemed it necessary to plead, in a half apologetic and some- 
what indirect way, in favor of admitting, or at least politely 
hearing, extraneous discussions. He held, to quote his own 
words, that “in debating upon the question of combating the 
abuse of alcohol in the widest sense of the term, the greatest: 
possible latitude should be offered to the expression of all 
shades of opinions; that the meeting should hear not only the- 
views of those who advocate alike a truly temperate use of 
alcohol and a discontinuance of the use of the more concen-. 
trated and harmful spirituous drinks, but also of those who. 
regard total abstinence as a requisite for the accomplishment: 
of the end in view, especially in the case of habitual 


drunkards.” 
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Evidently, although inclined to treat prohibitionists with 
the utmost courtesy, Dr. Forel did not venture to countenance 
their ideas, seeing that he clearly avoided even the mention of 
them. The difference between prohibition in the American 
sense and voluntary abstinence, or abstinence enforced by direc- 
tion of a physician in the case of a habitual drunkard, is so great 
and so obvious that it needs no explanation. Hence, no mat- 
ter what interpretation was given to Dr. Forel’s words by 
those prohibitionists, who, encouraged by them, subsequently 
participated in the debates, it is clear that prohibition did not 
form a part of the official programme. It is true, it mani- 
fested its presence in the meeting; but it was there through 
sufferance—an intruder, barely tolerated. It will presently be 
shown what a pitiable spectacle it presented. 


‘“©GovERNMENTAL Monopoty oF THE SaLzE oF Spirits,” Eto. 


The first address on this subject came from Mr. W. Milliet, 
a gentleman admirably equipped for the task by his recent 
official investigations, and eminently qualified to speak authori- 
tatively by his official position as chief of the newly created 
Monopoly Bureau. Under his supervision the famous Swiss 
inquiries have been conducted, and from the office of which 
he was then the principal (Federal Statistics), emanated the 
celebrated report on the drink-question. Mr. Mrnirer said :— 


The abuse of alcohol, fitly characterized in our language by 
the striking term “ gin-epidemic,” is old in some parts of our 
fatherland. The complaints about this abuse arise partly from 
the excessive consumption, partly from the bad quality of 
the beverage. The causes which have produced this wide- 
spread disease are of the most complex character. In this 
however, we are all agreed, that beside other general causes, 
social as well as individual, an unwise system of taxation has 
added materially to the development of alcoholism. It was 
therefore, naturally the first aim of those who wished ‘in a legal 
way to do away with the evils of excess, to remodel the laws 
in a rational manner. That which men have made, men can 
undo or change. The former legislation of which I speak 
was irrational in two respects. On the one hand, several 
cantons (and among them the very cantons which have neither 
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viticulture nor brewing, and which, so far as viticulture is con- 
cerned, could not have any on account of climatic conditions) 
had, by the imposition of high import duties upon intoxicating 
liquors, either closed their doors against the importation of wine 
and beer, or rendered the price of these drinks too high; so 
that in either case the effect of this protective tariff was at first 
the development of home distilling, which is not dependent 
upon climatic or other conditions, and finally the overpro- 
duction and the consequent cheapening of ardent spirits. On 
the other hand, both from principle and for the sake of adminis- 
trative expediency, the retail sale of whiskey, especially the 
direct sale from the distilleries, had not been fettered by any 
very effective legal restraints, while fiscal interests had de- 
manded that all possible checks be imposed upon the sale of 
wineand beer. The outcome of these circumstances, in con- 
nection with others, has finally been, that in Switzerland the 
annual consumption of spirits, calculated in pure alcohol, 
amounts to almost 53 liters or, transformed into drink, of 50 
per cent., 11 liters per head. I will not take up time by de- 
picting the consequences this consumption of spirits has pro- 
duced. They are the same in almost all countries, and mani- 
fest themselves alike in all countries and in the same direc- 
tions. : 

As old as the whiskey-evil among us, is the war against it. 
This war, however, necessarily took place within the narrow 
limits of the cantons directly concerned. And here the space 
was too limited to admit of any material results. When Phil- 
anthropy rose from her seat, she collided with the interests of 
agriculture; or when agriculture began to move, it clashed with 
the interests of the exchequer. The consequences of this nar- 
rowness gradually brought to the general consciousness the 
fact, that only an act proceeding from the country at large, only 
an act on the part of the Federation, could bring redress in 
this quarter. “Within the arena of the Federation, affairs 
would clash less; the special interests of separate regions would 
paralyze each other; the ethical interests, being universal, would 
here have the power to subdue the egotism of individuals, as 
well as that of the several parts of the country, and subordinate 
it to its higher purposes. The feeling that a national move- 
ment was imperative became all the more strong and wide- 
spread, because it was necessary in the fifst place to effect a 
reform of the tax laws, which it was impossible to carry 
through, so long as the Federal tax-line, as well as the questions 
concerning the borders of the cantons, were factors in the 


matter. 
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The necessity of the adoption of some measure by the State 
first led, in the year 1885, to a revision of the Constitution, 
which gave the Federation the right to deal by law with the 
production and sale of ardent spirits. The stand taken in this 
matter was not that of total abstinence. There were several 
reasons why this could not have been made the basis of the war 
against alcoholism. Most decisive among them was the utter 
hopelessness of propagating this principle in Switzerland 
under existing circumstances ; next in importance was the con- 
sideration, that to drive out whiskey by the moderate use of 
wine and beer, as has been done in other countries, as well as. 
in some parts of Switzerland, would be to accomplish eminent 
progress compared to the present state of affairs. The reform, 
which the amendment to the Constitution brought about, may, 
therefore, be said to culminate in the effort of supplanting the 
immoderate use of distilled liquors by the moderate wse of 
wine and beer. According to the political traditions of our 
country, the task was not assigned to the Federation alone ; 
the several cantons readily took their share of it, and private 
efforts re-enforced the work of the governments. To the 
Federation was assigned the task of making wine, cider and 
beer cheaper and more easily obtainable—whiskey, however, 
dearer and less easy to obtain. It was further commissioned 
to look to the purification of the distilled drinks, and so get rid 
of the old complaint, before alluded to, which had reference to 
the execrable quality of spirituous liquors and the quantities of 
fusel-oil contained therein. To the cantons was assigned the 
work of controlling the saloons, limiting the number of grog- 
shops, punishing drunkenness, watching over minors and all 
matters connected with police government. The local govern-. 
ments also exercise supervision over the quality of those bever- 
ages, the moderate use of which the Federation had, so to speak, 
declared legitimate—viz., wine, beer and cider, in order that a 
deterioration of the quality of these beverages should not pro- 
duce the same injurious effects, the removal of which might 
reasonably be expected from governmental control of the 
manufacture and sale of ardent liquors. Private individuals, 
finally, to whom a strong intellectual impetus had already been 
imparted in this matter by the revision of the Constitution, 
were given material help in the war against intemperance, in- 
asmuch as 10 per cent. of the revenue from the tax on whiskey 
is reserved for alleviating the sufferings and minimizing the 
evils which flow from excesses. This sum is chiefly expended 
by private individuals, by charitable institutions, by temper- 
ance and other societies, who give their attention wholly or in 
part to the drink-question. I will not in this meeting express 
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myself upon the activity of the cantons and private individuals, 
but confine myself to a short sketch of the action of the Federa- 
tion, a sketch which is to show you how the monopoly origi- 
nated, and what guarantee it offers that the objects of the Federa- 
tion will be perfectly accomplished, or at least as nearly accom- 
plished as possible. As far as the work of the cantons and 
organized private effort are concerned, I will only remark that 
so far comparatively little has been achieved by these two pub- 
lie factors, less, certainly, than might have been expected after 
the loud protestations of those who considered the very exist- 
ence of those two factors a solution of an essential part of the 
problem. 

The revision of 1885, which conferred upon the Federation 
authority to regulate the whiskey-question by law, was followed 
by the bringing in of four different Federal bills. All these bills. 
pursued with equal earnestness the one chief object—namely, 
to combat alcoholism within the limits of the rights conceded 
to the Federation. But the guarantees which each one of these 
bills offered for the final accomplishment of the desired end, 
differed widely, and there was a still greater divergence in the 
manner of dealing with the interests which stood in opposi- 
tion to ethical demands. These interests are manifold. The 
most important among them are, however, the interests of agri. 
culture, those of finance, and, finally, the interest, if I may so 
eallit, of theconsumer. The first bill was simply a tax scheme, 
unaccompanied by any increase in the present Federal tariff ; 
hence, to state it briefly, it was a free-trade revenue measure, 
which would have aided the continuance and development of 
large distilling establishments, but would have hampered, if 
not ruined, rural distillation, the demands of which had been 
pushed into the foreground. 

The second project was based on similar fiscal premises, but. 
with this difference, that it aimed at protecting the distilling 
agriculturist by the imposition of a very high Federal protect- 
ive duty, which, so far as the action of the State was concerned,, 
would have afforded equal chances to both large and small dis- 
tillers, the latter of whom, however, would in a short time have 
been crushed by the superior competitive power of capital. 

This danger to the smaller distillers was designed to be 
warded off by a third project, the so-called monopoly of sale, 
according to which the State was to buy up all raw spirits at a 
high price, and, after rectifying, bring them into the market 
in a purified condition and with a tax added to the price. 
This scheme, according to the intentions of its originators, 
would have enabled small and large distilleries to exist side by 
side, because the heavy hand of the State would have kept their 
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conflicting interests apart. The fourth plan, which may be 
styled a monopoly of manufacture, aimed at taking distillation 
entirely out of private hands and transferring it to the State. 

In these four projects it was, above all, the antagonism be- 
tween the two chief interests, husbandry and the finances, 
which came tothe front. Husbandry would have fared so well, 
alike under a monopoly of sale and a high protective tariff, 
that the finances would necessarily have suffered; while, on the 
other hand, under a revenue scheme without a protective tariff, 
the exchequer would have been so well endowed that hus- 
bandry would have had cause to feel neglected. This being 
the situation, the authors of those bills which aimed at protect- 
ing agricultural distilling, conceived the idea, that the appre- 
hensions of those who represented the wants of the exchequer 
could easily be allayed by so increasing the tax that, even beside 
protecting husbandry, the treasury would receive its full share. 
But now rose up the third interested party, the consumer, 
and protested against too greatly increasing the price of whiskey 
by the imposition of too high a tax. The protest ran some- 
thing like this: Under present social conditions whiskey is to 
a certain extent a necessity, and will remain such, so long as 
nothing else takes its place. In the name of that necessity, we 
consumers protest against imposing a high tax upon the poorest 
of the poor. The catch-word, “the glass of the poor man,” 
went its rounds through Switzerland. No one knows how it 
originated in this form. It was in the air, the spontaneous 
and typical expression of a sentiment cherished by large masses 
of the people. 

Thus in the struggle of opinions as represented by the four 
bills, the three chief interests here named were drawn up in 
battle-array against each other. 

In the Federal Council a long time was consumed in choos- 
ing a draft. The monopoly was favorably regarded, but the 
popular aversion to both the name and substance of it was 
feared. These scruples concerning public opinions were in- 
deed so great, that the Federal Council finally rejected the 
monopoly and chose a tax system which aimed, by a new com- 
bination, to do justice to all interests. 

This fifth project was referred to a committee of the Federal 
Council. In this committee, however, the scruples against the 
monopoly were not so strongly felt. Within a short time a 
new plan, the sixthin number, was completed, which attempted 
to unite all conflicting desires upon the basis of the monopoly. 
This plan, a combination of the monopoly of sale and manu- 
facture, may be briefly stated thus: Inland production was to 
be made contingent upon demand, and to be restricted to one- 
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third of the requisite supply ; the other two-thirds were to be im- 
ported from such foreign countries as can produce spirits at lower 
rates. In this way, both the fiscal and agricultural interests 
were considered. The gains accruing to the State from the 
imported two-thirds might be looked upon as so large as to 
secure to the producers of the domestic one-third all the advan- 
tages which husbandry claimed for itself. The agricultural 
interests were, therefore, so to speak, to be assisted by foreign 
money. This draft was now accepted by the Federal Coun- 
cil, not, however, without a change, dictated by fiscal con- 
siderations, to the effect that the domestic production was 
to be reduced to a quarter instead of one-third, leaving three- 
fourths to be imported from foreign countries. As a sort of 
counter-balance to this reduction, the committee sought to em- 
body into its dratt a proposition giving a guarantee that the 
one-quarter produced in the country should be furnished by 
the rural distilleries. Out of this sixth scheme ultimately 
grew, almost unchanged, the present monopoly-law. 

This, as you may perceive from my brief sketch, is not 
the outgrowth of a doctrine, nor the outcome of any social 
theory, but an administrative measure recognized as the most 
effective means of reconciling the various conflicting interests 
in a judicious manner. Yet, although social doctrines had 
no active part in the construction of this monopoly-law, they 
nevertheless co-operated very decisively in the acceptation of 
the law by the people. The adherents of that opinion, which 
at the revision of the constitution in 1885 had brought forward 
the rights of the poor man, acquiesced in the law only, or 
at least principally, because it had assumed the form of a 
monopoly. And, indeed, in this form the law decidedly par- 
takes, in a certain sense, of the character of a social experi- 
ment, which is to prove how far the modern State is capable of 
solving economic problems—an experiment which, if success- 
ful, will not remain without influence upon the disposition of 
similar questions in our own and other countries. I will now 
once more briefly sum up the provisions of the monopoly, and 
begin by giving a few figures. 

The present consumption of whiskey in our country amounts 
annually, in round numbers, to 150,000 hectoliters of pure alco- 
hol; of these 100,000 hectoliters are imported, 50,000 produced 
within our borders. Domestic production is divided pretty 
evenly between the large and therural distilleries. The prod- 
uct of the former is centered in nine establishments using foreign 
raw material almost exclusively. As arule, the refuse material 
from these factories is not utilized for purposes of husbandry. 
This manufacture, therefore, has the character of an industry, 
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pure and simple, serving agriculture neither by a consumption 
of domestic raw material, nor by the production of food for 
cattle. The rest of the production is covered by about 1,000 
rural distilleries which chiefly use domestic raw material, and 
turn to account the refuse resulting from the manufacture, 
either in their own or some neighboring farm, thus represent- 
ing that which husbandry claims to a certain extent as its right 
in the premises. 

Now, in future, the matter will take the following course: 
It is assumed that under the effects of the monopoly, domestic 
consumption will be reduced even in the first year from 150,000 
to 120,000 hectoliters; one-quarter of this consumption, that is 
to say, 30,000 hectoliters, are to be covered by domestic produc- 
tion, 90,000 are to be imported from other countries. The im- 
portation from foreign countries, therefore, remains about the 
same as before, when the reduction of the whole consumption 
is taken into account. The 30,000 hectoliters to be produced 
in the country are wholly reserved to the small agricultural 
distilleries, Their continuance is guaranteed by this means, at 
least to the present extent. The income from the monopoly 
goes to the cantons, and, as has already been stated, one-tenth 
part of this isto be used for combating alcoholism. This one- 
tenth amounts to about 800,000 franes. 

In conelusion, I should like briefly to sum up the advan- 
tages (for this will be of practical interest to you) which the 
monopoly necessarily offers as compared with any other of the 
proposed solutions of the question. 

Foremost among them must be mentioned the concentra- 
tion of public opinion upon the whole question. In a much 
higher degree than would be the case with a mere tax-bill, all 
eyes will now be turned upon the action of the Federation in 
this matter. The entire production passes through the hands 
of the Federal Government, and is in turn delivered by it into 
the open market for consumption. This fact alone would 
suffice to call public attention continually to the development 
ot the consumption, to the places in which it is effected, to the 
centers wherein it accumulates. I consider this concentration 
of public attention to be one of the greatest advantages of the 
monopoly, an advantage which would scarcely exist under tax- 
laws having no other object save the replenishing of the ex- 
chequer. 

The monopoly further offers a better distribution of the 
burdens among the different classes of the population, and 
thus realizes the views of those who claim—and their claim 
is certainly justifiable in a sense—that to many classes of 
the people ardent liquors are a social, I might even say, 
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a psychical necessity. For, the monopoly enables us to do 
what in the present condition of our commercial treaties no 
mere tax-law would have warranted—namely, to tax the dis- 
tilled spirits variously—7. ¢., the drink of the rich man higher 
than that of the poor man, a differentiation which, having 
helped to make the monopoly acceptable to the people, may be 
regarded for this very reason as a considerable advantage. 
Much might, no doubt, be said against this differentiation, but, 
practically speaking, it is far better to have obtained the mon- 
opoly with it, than to have lost both by an attempt to do with- 
out it. 

Another great advantage of the monopoly is the guarantee 
it really offers for the purity of the product. If the entire sum 
of both domestic and foreign production passes under the con- 
trol of the Federal Government and is delivered directly by 
them, there is much greater security that only pure beverages 
will be offered for consumption, than if it were put into cireula- 
tion through the many thousand channels of private industry. 
This certainly is a most essential point. The State is, more- 
over, in a certain sense rewarded for its activity in the matter 
of purification. Aside from concentrating this business, the 
State will take hold of the manufacture of casks and establish 
it in the country to a much greater extent than has hitherto 
been, or could in future be, possible to private enterprise, and 
all this with greater pecuniary advantages necessarily arising 
trom a centralization of the business. The combination of 
manufacture and sale in the hands of the Federal Government 
creates, moreover, a reform in the business management of the 
distilleries. By authority of the monopoly-administration 
these distilleries are being surrounded, figuratively speaking, 
by a high wall, having but one outlet, and that one under the 
control of the Government; whereas formerly, ardent liquors, 
uncontrolled and uncontrollable, issued forth from innumerable 
cracks and crevices into as many channels. 

Another advantage of the monopoly lies in the fact that 
it regulates once for all the strife between large distilleries 
and the agricultural stills, Under the monopoly, agricult- 
ural distilling can only develop where it has a rational basis, 
and there it cannot be crowded off its own ground by the larger 
establishments, because the State draws the line between fac- 
tory and rural still. The State also possesses the power 
(which could not have been conferred upon it by any mere tax- 
law) to compel the distilleries to use only domestic raw ma- 
terial, and so to do justice to the well-founded demands of 
husbandry. 

Still another advantage of the monopoly is the simplicity 
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of its administration. There exists among us, as in other 
countries, a pronounced, very strong, dislike against a bureau- 
cracy. The monopoly permits us to carry out our great aims 
with a comparatively small number of officials. ‘The monopoly 
is also better adapted to our national customs. Itis one thing 
for the State to go to the producer with money, to take his 
goods and to throw them into general markets, and quite 
another to come as a tax-collector, imposing a tax of so and so 
many francs upon the product. 

I will only touch upon the fact that the monopoly strength- 
ens our politico-commercial relations with spirits-producing 
states. Finally, it also offers advantages in regulating sales. 
By centralizing the sales, we work against alcoholism; now 
innumerable private individuals are engaged in as many places, 
located in the vicinity of the consumer, in disposing of ardent 
spirits by all possible means, especially by means of credit. 
The State alone has power to confine the places of sale to a 
few, and those further away trom the consumer than at. pres- 
ent, and to strictly carry out the principle of cash-payment. 
It is true that all manner of interests will protest against this 
limitation of the places of sale; for instance, the interests of 
the railroads, those of the rural districts, and the real or im- 
aginary interests of the cantons. But I nope that all these, so 
far as they oppose obstacles to the war against alcoholism, may 
be brushed aside; and they will, undoubtedly, be brushed 
aside, if the authorities and people keep in mind that in the 
revision of 1885 and the law of 1886, we did not aim at a 
development of the traffic in distilled spirits nor at unduly 
favoring agricultural production, nor, finally, at the replenish- 
ing of the exchequer, but meant simply to take up arms 
against an evil which for a century and a half has been under- 
mining the lives of our people, and which to crush out is one 
of the noblest tasks of the modern state, and, in conjunction 
with the latter, also one of the noblest tasks of private effort. 

I close by expressing the wish that this purpose may remain 
active among, the people and the authorities, and that the 
practical application of the monopoly may ripen the fruit that 
was expected of it. 

This application has not, so far, met with any unexpectedly 
great difficulties. One hard nut for the technical administra- 
tion to crack will always be found in the distribution and 
rational regulation of the distilleries. But even this obstacle 
cannot check the happy course of the monopoly, so long as the 
ethical interest is powerful enough to hold in check with a 
strong hand all conflicting private interests. 
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Mr. Milliet’s masterly presentation of the origin, develop- 


ment and actual status of the Monopoly-Law (the full text of 
which is appended to this pamphlet), together with his suc- 
cinct statement of the numerous obstacles which had to be sur- 
mounted before any attempt could be made at permanent 
legislation, so constructed as to promise the greatest good to 
the greatest number, without assailing those principles of per: 
sonal liberty of which the Swiss people are so justly jealous, - 
must be regarded as one of the most valuable contributions to 
the literature on the subject. The mind of the student of 
American history cannot but be impressed with the striking 
similarity that exists between the experiences of the Swiss 
people and those of our own country, in many particulars, 
which will presently be indicated. 

The next speaker was Mr. Cauprrutmr, National Secretary 
of the “ Belgian League against the Abuse of Alcohol,” who 
outlined a monopoly scheme such as in his opinion would suit 
the conditions existing in Belgium. 

His plan, which we take the liberty to summarize, rather 
than to translate it literally, differs from the Swiss monopoly in 
that the State, instead of merely purchasing, rectifying and sell- 
ing the alcohol produced in the country, would have to assume 
not only complete and exclusive control and management of 
the manufacture of spirits, but also possession of all the dis- 
tilleries in the land. This is to be accomplished under the 
operation of eminent domain—d¢. e., by a process of expro- 
priation under which the distillers would be fully indemnified 
for the property transferred to the State. In this particular 
the views of Mr. Cauderlier, the subject of a monarchy, 
present a marked contrast to certain laws of our Republic, by 
virtue of which, and under pretense of police regulation, the 
State assumes the right to destroy an industry which it has 
heretofore sanctioned, and in many cases* even inveigled into 
its borders by promises of encouragement, without indemnity- 
ing those who under the protection of former laws have in- 
vested their capital in it and contributed a disproportion- 
ately large part to the public revenue. 


* Years ago, Iowa held out these encouragements to vintners and brewers. 
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In expropriating the distillers and determining the value of 
their establishments, as well as the indemnity which would 
have to be paid to them for the deprivation of this source of 
income, the State is to proceed in the following manner, to 
wit: There are 288 distilleries in operation, producing, in 
round numbers, 600,000 hectoliters of alcohol, yielding an esti- 
mated profit to the producers of 4,800,000 francs. Assuming 
that this profit represents interest at the rate of 7 per cent. on 
the capital invested, the total sum of such investments appears 
to be seventy millions. One-half of this sum represents the cost 
of the plants, including everything connected with the estab- 
lishments, except buildings, ground, ete. As the State would 
expropriate only the former, leaving the owner in possession of 
the latter, the total sum to be paid would be about thirty 
millions. The average sum necessary for the purchase of the 
plant of each distillery would then be 125,000 franes, which is 
supposed to approach very nearly the actual value, considering 
that of the 288 establishments, 223 are small rural distilleries. 
In addition to this the State should pay to the distillers a sum 
averaging 50,000 francs to each us an indemnity for the “ loss 
of his trade,” making an aggregate expenditure of fifty millions, 
in round numbers. 

Once in possession of all the distilleries, the State would 
discontinue the smaller ones, concentrate the entire manufact- 
ure of the rest in as few establishments as possible, improve 
the method of distillation, apply every modern device for elim- 
inating from alcohol (designed for use as drink) all injurious 
ingredients ; then increase the excise upon it, and bring it into 
the market, pure in quality, barely sufficient in quantity, and 
enhanced considerably in price. 

It is unnecessary, because of little interest to American 
readers, to detail the intricate, but almost automatic, process by 
which the State would receive from this source a sum of money 
vastly in excess of like present revenues. But Jet us see how 
Mr. Cauderlier proposes to take advantage of this increased 
revenue. Thoroughly imbued with the sentiments and ideas 
which guide the reformatory movement in all civilized coun- 
tries, he desires above all things to lessen the burden of taxa- 
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tion now borne by the brewing industry, and, therefore, sug- 
gests that excise on beer be reduced 50 per cent., in order to 
cheapen this beverage and render its consumption more general 
than it is at present, under irrational excise laws. Next, he 
proposes to abolish all those excises and duties which tend to 
increase the expenses of the mass of the people—#. e., taxes on 
tea, coffee, spices, meat, cheese and fruit, and the’ duty upon 
clothing. Even with the revenue from these sources thus cur- 
tailed or cut off, the State would still have a considerable sur- 
plus; although it must be foreseen that the higher price of 
ardent liquors would effect a material decrease in the consump- 
tion of them, such decrease being estimated at 25 per cent. for 
the first two or three years. 

The degree of taxation would depend upon the effect it 
exercises upon consumption ; if insufficient to accomplish such 
a decrease as the welfare of the people appears to demand, it 
could be heightened until it attained the requisite restrictive 
force. 

Mr, Cauderlier thus sums up the direct advantages of his 
scheme, other than those of a purely fiscal character—viz.: It 
would diminish alcoholism :— 


1. By decreasing the consumption of ardent spirits, the tax 
upon which could be made gradual and more or less rapid in its 
increase, according to its restrictive effect. 

2. By securing pwre liquors, much less harmful than the 
beverages now used. 

3. By decreasing the proportion of pure alcohol contained 
in the liquors from 50 per cent. to 37 per cent., a proportion 
which in Norway has been found to effect an appreciable im- 
provement. 


Besides these benefits, Mr. Cauderlier’s scheme would secure 
to the people many others, among them the pecuniary ability 
of the Government to better the condition of the wage-workers 
in a direct manner, by establishing libraries, places of rational 
amusement, banks for small savings, building-funds, ete., and 
by endowing temperance resorts, wherein—horrible dictu ! 
—the societies having charge of them would serve beer to the end 
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that this beverage may remain, as it still is, the national drink 


of the Belgian.* 
Although differing in one essential and several minor 


features from the Swiss system, the proposed Belgian monopoly 
is based upon the same general principles, and designed to 
serve the same ulterior purposes, which Mr. Milliet so ably 
described. “To lessen the consumption of distilled liquors by 
enhancing the price of them; to improve the quality, and 
thereby diminish the evil effects of the excessive use of these 
drinks; to cheapen and render more generally accessible all 
fermented beverages, especially light wines, cider and beer; to 
aid in ameliorating the condition of wage-workers, by improv- 
ing their dwellings, cheapening their food, offering them oppor- 
tunities for mental exercise, rational amusement and social 
pleasures—these are the principal objects common to both 
systems. The difference between the Swiss monopoly of sale 
and the proposed Belgian monopoly of manufacture and sale is 
one of purely fiscal significance, and in no manner affects the 
purpose ; hence it may safely be said that, considered as “‘ means 
of combating alcoholism ”—the standpoint from which all 
propositions must be judged,—there is virtually no point of 
difference between the Swiss law and theBelgian scheme. As 
to practicability and effectiveness tlre may, however, be a 
very great difference between them. Viewed in this light, 
the Swiss system appears to the writer to deserve the prefer- 
ence. , 
Rey. Francis Narr, of Lausanne, the next speaker, after 
having stated that ‘‘ contemporaneous alcoholism is traceable to 
two causes—viz., the deplorable quality and excessive quantity 
of distilled liquors consumed by the people,” proceeded to 
present an answer to the question, by him propounded, as to 
what influence a monopoly would exercise upon one or both of 
these causes. As a rule, so his argument ran, a monopoly in 
the ordinary sense tends rather to deteriorate the quality and 
increase the consumption of an article. Being certain of find- 
ing a market, a monopulist will care nothing about the quality 


*Ipsissima verba, which in the original tongue read: ‘‘Le cercle de tempérance servi- 
rait de la biére qui est et restera la boisson nationale en Belgique.” 
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. of his goods; and being in possession of an exclusive benefit, it 
must be to his interest to make it as profitable as possible. 
This rule, the speaker thought, would hold good in any ease, 
even where the monopoly is vested in the Government, and he 
cited, somewhat infelicitously,* several instances, among them 
the tobacco, powder and salt monopolies. He cheerfully ad- 
mitted, however, that inasmuch as the Swiss law, born of the 
moral sentiment, and supported by the will and power of the 
people, was expressly designed as a means of protecting the 
country against alcoholism, and not for any fiscal or mercenary 
purposes, common sense warranted the expectation that the 
monopoly would aid in removing the causes to which he 
attributed the prevalence of alcoholism. “We may depend 
upon it,” he said, literally, “that the Federation will insist 
upon the careful and conscientious rectification and the raising 
of the price of distilled liquors, and thus better quality and 
Jessened consumption will be secured.” 

The reduction of the number of retailers of distilled spirits, 
and the establishment of certain rules as to the moral character 
of persons licensed to sell ardent liquors, he considered as in- 
separably connected with the monopoly, being, in fact, as he 
styled it, a corollaire obligé, provided for by the constitutional 
amendment of 1885. For the rest, he believed that public 
opinion must be kept alive to the importance of the new sys- 
tem, for, without its support the best law must become a dead 
letter. 

Rev. J. W. Lrrax (Canon), of London, vehemently opposed 
the monopoly, without, however, either refuting or even weak- 
ening the arguments produced in support of it, and, moreover, 
without offering any plan promising better results. Contrasted 
with the thoroughly practical and statesmanlike propositions of 
Mr. Milliet, and considered as an attack upon a law which is 
based upon the result of the most scientific investigation ever 
made, his speech created the impression and had the effect of 
a Salvation Army harangue. He began by defining the word 
monopoly in this fashion :— 


* J say infelicitously, because in neither of these instances can a deterioration of the 
quality be said, as a rule, to have grown out of the Governmen monopoly. 
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What is monopoly? When I traveled in the Western States of the 
American Union, a sharp Yankee seated himself by my side in the railroad 
car, and volunteered to give me some hints as to how I should proceed, if I 
desired to settle in one of the large cities of the West. ‘‘ Sir,” saidhe, “you 
must have a monopoly ; there is nothing like a monopoly, if you wish to 
rise inthe world. Isoon found this out, and made my fortune out of it. 
Can you guess what a monopoly is?” Icouldnot, andhe explained: ‘Sir, 
I obtained a monopoly of cleaning gloves and feathers in a Western city ; 
there was no other establishment like it, and I made lots of money. Take 
my advice, sir, and endeavor to get a monopoly.” * Perhaps the man was 
right from his point of view, but the difficulty is to obtain monopoly of a 
business dealing in an article for which there is demand, A monopoly of 
skates and sleighs in Egypt would be as useless as one of alpine staffs in 
England. There is no demand in these countries for such articles, but in 
the whole civilized world there always is a great demand for liquors—and 
where there is demand there will be supply. 


The slightest intimation as to the logical connection be- 
tween the subject under discussion and either this highly 
probable (!) Yankee episode, or its attendant conclusion in the 
shape of a platitude concerning supply and demand, would 
have been welcome; but Rev. J. W. Leigh evidently took it 
for granted that an illustration of the illustration would better 
serve his purpose. He said that in England certain persons 
had obtained a monopoly of brewing (!), and succeeded so 
well in it “that lords and ladies, peers of the realm, and mem- 
bers of Parliament sought admittance into the charmed circle, 
and, when successful, obtained their reward as devotees of 
Mammon ; for Guinness & Co. (Co. stands for lords and ladies 
and favored members of Parliament) realized £637,000 during 
the past nine months.” He was not sure, whether the greater 
evils arise from a ‘“‘ company,” from numerous small breweries, 
or from one large establishment. "The greater the number, he 
thought, however, the greater also the resistance offered to 
restrictive laws; while, on the other hand, he believed that 
the accumulation of vast sums of money in the hands of a few 
exercised an evil influence upon electors and elections. As an 
example in point, other than that already adverted to, he cited 
the controlling influence of “ railroad magnates ” upon American 

* How probable all this seems! If it was intended as a humorous illustration—an 


assumption with the mode of delivery of Rev. Leigh forbade,—how entertaining, intellectual 
and to the point ! ! 
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electors and legislatures. After this irrelevant statement, he 
indulged in a rambling digression on private monopolies, 
existing and proposed in various countries, and, finally, when 
the patience of his audience seemed nearly exhausted, and 
more than one of his hearers had muttered a half-audible 
protest, he proceeded to say a few words in regard to the 
monopoly, not, however, before he had asserted what may 
be accepted as the premise of his argument—namely, that “no 
matter how intoxicating liquors may be sold, so long as they 
are to be had at all, they wéd/ make drunkards.” As to the 
_ Swiss monopoly proper—a thing entirely and absolutely foreign 
to what he had thus far been dilating upon—he considered it 
impracticable in England. The reasons given for this opinion 
betray a startling recklessness in manipulating facts for a 
given purpose. Here are the reverend gentleman’s words :— 


Whether or not such a project can be successful in the other European 
countries, I would not venture to say ; but one thing is certain, and that is 
that in England it would be impracticable, because all the manufacturers 
and retailers would have to be indemnified, and, considering the great num- 
ber of producing and of dispensing establishments and the vast profits 
derived from them, what government would be bold enough to ask Parlia- 
ment for a sum of money sufficient to satisfy such demands? 


e 


This was said scarcely an hour after Mr. Milliet had ex- 
plained the existing Swiss monopoly, and brought out in 
boldest relief two facts—namely: 1, that the Government has 
nothing whatever to do with the prime manufacture of ardent 
liquors, and 2, that the retail trade will remain in the hands of 
private individuals, regulated and restricted as the several 
cantons would deem necessary. Hence there is no necessity 
for indemnifying either manufacturers or retailers, except to a. 
very limited extent, so far as the depreciation of the larger 
establishments are concerned. 

Now, either Rev. J. W. Leigh did not understand the 
speaker who preceded him, and knew absolutely nothing 
about the Swiss law—and, in that case, was it not the height. 
of impudence to discuss it ?—or he willfully ignored the true 
point of the discussion. Considering all the aggravating cir- 
cumstances surrounding this remarkable prevarication and the 
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character of its source, one ceases to wonder at the audacity 
with which prohibitionists usually manufacture their facts and 
figures. } 

Having drawn a glaringly untrue picture of the political 
power of the liquor traffic in England, the speaker expressed 
the opinion, much to the disgrace of his own country, that if the 
English Government had such a monopoly, inebriety would be 
fostered, “ because the Chancellor of the Exchequer would know 
that a population addicted to drunkenness would be to him an 
inexhaustible source of revenue, and that the more he pushed © 
the trade, the greater would be the income.” Here, again, he 
ignored one of the principal provisions of the Swiss law, by 
virtue of which the whole system is made subservient to the 
cause of temperance. The rest of his speech deals with restrict- 
ive laws of a character suitable, in the speaker’s opinion, to 
the peculiar conditions existing in England. Unwittingly 
the Canon dealt a heavy blow to American ideas of justice, in 
that he said, if the Government would assume a monopoly of 
the manufacture and sale, the manufacturers and dealers, de- 
prived of their business, would have to be indemnified. In 
England, the prevailing spirit of fairness and justice would 
not sanction the destruction of property without indemnifica- 
tion to the owners; in proof whereof the recent defeat of a 
sort of local-option bill may be cited. The majority of Parlia- 
ment refused to pass this law, because it did not provide for 
indemnifying the dealers, who under its operation might be 
driven out of business. 

According to the programme, the writer was next in the 
order of speakers. He said, in substance, as follows :— 


The historical development of the drink-question in America proves 
the correctness of one of the principles upon which the Swiss monopoly is 
based—namely, that a restrictive tax upon whiskey, suited to the conditions 
and industrial pursuits of the country in question, and a reduction of taxes 
upon lighter beverages, diminish the consumption of ardent spirits and 
minimize the evil consequences of drunkenness. Practically applied, such 
fiscal measures would, therefore, prove an effective weapon in the war 
against alcoholism. In America our experience, within a space of about 
two hundred and fifty years, has been, that the sobriety or drunkenness of a 
people depends on just such fiscal measures, Our experience has been that 
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a defective system of taxation, even under circumstances otherwise favor- 
able to temperance, produces and encourages intemperance ; while, on the 
other hand, a rational method of taxation diminishes alcoholism in an in- 
credibly short space of time. 

At the time the American colonies were founded, beer and wine were 
popular drinks, and even the name of alcoholism was then wholly un- 
known, After various attempts—all failures—to introduce grape culture, 
the Swedes and Hollanders, as well as the Puritan English in the East and 
their adventurous countrymen in the South, applied themselves to the pro- 
duction of domestic beer, for which the fertile soil furnished the requisite 
material in abundance. Intercourse with the mother-countries was so 
slow, irregular and difficult that the colonists were obliged to exploit all 
their own resources as rapidly and advantageously as possible, almost as a 
means of self-preservation. Thus it happened that, along with the produc- 
tion of articles of food and luxury, the brewing industry everywhere de- 
veloped rapidly. It had scarcely taken root, however, when the authorities 
began to tax it heavily. As this taxation was necessarily followed by a 
raising of the price of beer, or a deterioration of its quality, the authorities 
felt called upon to prescribe the quality (fixing the quantity of malt and 
hops to be used) as well as the price of beer, under penalty of heavy fines. 
Here and there these restrictive measures were accompanied by prohibi- 
tions against the importation of malt, designed to protect the domestic 
agricultural products, and whatever was not immediately effected by this 
false policy was very soon brought about by the development of trade with 
the West Indies, by which the colonies were, so to speak, flooded with im- 
mense quantities of rum. In a short time the colonists themselves began 
to transform the imported raw material into the beverage that had so 
quickly found favor, and produced such great quantities at such low 
prices, that beer everywhere had to give way. 


Too late those legislators saw theirerror ; but they saw it, andinnumer- 
able laws-attest their willingness to make great sacrifices, in order to remove 
again the evil so hastily conjured up. But the only sacrifice that would 
have been effective, would have meant the destruction of the West Indian 
trade, upon which colonial prosperity to a great extent depended. Quite so 
far the authorities did not venture to go. They thought they were suffering 
the inevitable to take place, when, convinced of the futility of temporary 
palliatives, they idly looked on while a whole nation changed its drinking- 
habits for the worse. 

Under such circumstances there was developed, in the course of a cen- 
tury, that passion for strong drink among the masses, which, spreading 
inebriety throughout the land, hastened the temperance movement called 
into existence by Dr. Rush, during and after the Revolutionary War. Par 
tisans of Prohibition have called Dr. Rush the originator of their party. 
But thatis falsifying history. Rush and his adherents advocated in an 
unmistakable manner the same rational solution of the drink-problem which 
the Swiss people are attempting to-day. So decided was the tendency to 
make war upon drunkenness by substituting wine and beer for whiskey, 
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that at the celebration of the ratification of the Constitution in Rush’s: 
native city, the sale of beer and cider only was permitted by the Govern- 
ment, and that of whiskey prohibited. 

The consumption of whiskey had risen to 12-18 quarts per capita. Im 
some States almost every farmer had his own still. In Pennsylvania, for 
instance, there were, in 1790, no less than 5,000 distilleries—that is, one for 
every 86 inhabitants, Labor was paid with whiskey in place of money, and 
whiskey was an article of barter even in larger commercial transactions. 


Matters stood thus, when the first Federal Congress took up its chief 
work, that of paying the national debt, re-establishing the national credit, 
and providing for the necessary means to carry on the Government. The 
taxation of whiskey by means of an import-duty was universally considered 
as the most practical source of revenue, and at the very beginning of this. 
discussion there appeared an important side-issue—namely, the desire to: 
diminish the consumption of whiskey and to encourage brewing. As re- 
cently happened in Switzerland, so here, too, a hundred years ago, the moral 
objects met with resistance from many material interests ; and when Hamil- 
ton, Secretary of the Treasury, proposed to tax domestic distilleries, Con- 
gress became the scene of violent conflicts. Buteven the adversaries of the: 
proposed measures frankly admitted that it would be a blessing for the 
country if whiskey could be supplanted by beer and wine, and that this: 
might be accomplished by the means proposed. The struggle was long, for. 
the New England States violently opposed the import-duty, from which 
they feared destruction of their shipping and fisheries, while the inhabitants. 
of the grain-growing States, in which, just as in Switzerland to this day, 
the distilleries were closely connected with agriculture, protested against, 
the excise with equal energy. The object of Hamilton’s fiscal measure may 
be best described in his own words. He wished, above all, he said in his. 
report, to raise the necessary revenue in a manner which—by raising 
the price of whiskey, a drink that in a measure served to undermine the 
health and morals of the people—would make way for malt-liquors and 
cider, and thus offer to the farmer a compensation for the restriction placed 
upon distilling. In the year 1791 the law was put into operation, but met. 
in West Pennsylvania with an amount of open resistance which rapidly 
assumed the character of a rebellion, known as “ The Whiskey-Rebellion ”— 
an occurence not unimportant in the political history of the Republic, in so: 
far as it contributed, if not tothe formation, at least to the strength. of anew 
party. When, several years later, a change of Administration occurred, this 
party came to the front, and the tax-law was repealed. 

It can be statistically proved that the law, where it could be executed, 
had the effect of suspending the operations of agricultural distilleries.. 
Furthermore, it is easily demonstrable, that during the tax-period (about. 
12 years) the consumption of whiskey did not increase, while only 10 
years after the repeal of the law, the consumption had risen from 11 to 18. 
quarts per capita, 

After the revocation of the excise law (which was only revived tem- 
porarily during the second war with England), there were no longer bounds. 
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of any sort set to the spread of drunkenness, It is true that the agitations 
and example of the moderate apostles of temperance, who up to the first 
third of our century had only whiskey in view in their teachings of absti- 
nence, exerted even at that time a not inconsiderable influence upon certain 
classes of the people. And this was aided by the greater retinement of man- 
ners brought about by the increase of material prosperity, and the effects pro- 
duced by a great tide of immigrants from wine and beer-producing coun- 
tries. Yet, for all that, this influence was most insignificant compared with 
the extent and consequences of the evil. 

Only when, at the breaking out of the civil war (1860-65), the Federal 
Government was once more compelled to resort to the highest practicable tax 
upon whiskey (the excise on beer being comparatively low)—thereby reviv- 
ing Hamilton’s principles—was there inaugurated that radical change in 
drinking-habits to which the American people of to-day owe their position 
in the front rank of sober nations. Within this short space of time (about 
twenty-five years) the consumption of whiskey, solely through the opera- 
tion of the tax-law, has fallen from eleven to somewhat less than four 
quarts per capita; while within the same period the production of beer has 
risen from less than a million to twenty-two million barrels, of thirty-two 
gallons each. It is proved by figures, that in those parts of the country 
where the production of beer is largest, drunkenness and its consequences, 
which are often exaggerated to ridiculous proportions, are very rare. Sta- 
tistical data—which are gratis at the service of any one wishing to ask 
me for them—prove that arrests for drunkenness in places where beer is 
the chief drink, compared with those where whiskey predominates, are as one 
to twenty-five ; that the percentage of deaths caused by alcoholism in the 
former places is extremely small, while in the latter it is very great; that 
among the poor and insane scarcely three per cent. are habitual beer- 
drinkers, These, sketched in rough outline, are the effects of the fiscal 
measures I have pointed out, which are very justly called the most effective 
weapons against alcoholism. 

The present temperance societies of America have contributed to this 
favorable turn of affairs only in so far as they possibly have helped in pass- 
ing the laws referred to, Generally speaking, it may be said that the 
extreme wing of that party, those who advocate prohibitory laws, have 
done only harm by destroying the brewing industry in certain States; by 
opening the door to the excessive use of distilled spirits, of opium and 
other more dangerous toxic agents ; by furthering a disregard for the laws 
and fostering deception, hypocrisy and perjury, Between the two ex- 
‘tremes—absolutely “free whiskey” and tyrannical prohibition—lies the 
most effective and a never-failing remedy—namely, a fiscal system operat- 
ing restrictively upon distilled liquors and favoring the lighter beverages, 


‘Rev. Bovet, of Berne, speaking as one who had closely 
watched the work of the Swiss Government, and, being fully 
familiar with the wants of his country, expressed the senti- 
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ments of the Swiss temperance societies, paid a very high but 
well-deserved compliment to the authors of the monopoly. 
“We must all agree,” said he, “that the system presented by 
the Federal Council and its committee gives testimony of com- 
prehensive preparatory studies and rare maturity of judgment ; 
while the law based upon it, shows admirable adaptability.” 
He regarded the monopoly only as an intermediate means, 
transitory in its character, and destined to be succeeded by @ 
rigid system of taxation. The latter, he believed, would, 
after some time, answer fully the purposes of a monopoly. 
He considered taxation, pure and simple, preferable to a mo- 
nopoly, so long as, by rendering ardent spirits more expensive 
and less accessible, the prime object—namely, a decrease in 
the consumption—could be accomplished. On moral grounds, 
he deprecated the proposition that the State should in part 
manufacture and sell, and derive gain from, an article the 
abuse of which is fraught with so many dire consequences. 

Mr. Miuter replied that the aversion to monopolies is still 
so pronounced in Switzerland, that any other measure promis- 
ing approximately the same results, would certainly have been 
adopted in preference to it. That it had been adopted, proves, 
therefore, that nothing better could be resorted to. He added 
to his previous address a few facts which are strikingly signiti- 
cant. Asin Sweden, Norway, Finland and other countries, 
he said, so also in Switzerland, the chief source of the gin 
epidemic was not located in the saloons, the public drink- 
ing-places, but in private households—i, e., small distilleries 
connected with agriculture. To discontinue these rural stills 
was impossible, in view of public sentiment and of the con- 
ditions before described ; hence, the next best thing to do was, 
to prevent the evils arising from the direct consumption of 
home-made liquors by the family, servants and neighbors of 
distilling farmers. Under the monopoly-law, the distilling 
farmer is compelled to sell to the government the entire 
quantity of alcohol which he distills; he can no longer supply 
it to his help, in lieu of wages, or otherwise ; nor to his family, 
gratuitously ; nor to his neighbors for pay. 

The moral objections urged by Rev. Bovet against the 
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monopoly was met by the statement, that if there be a differ- 
ence, morally, between the taxation for revenue ‘and a mo- 
nopoly, it certainly must be in favor of the latter. In taxing 
spirits, the State simply aims at pecuniary gain (to which Rev. 
Bovet objected), without regard to the moral aspect of the 
question; while the monopoly-law is designed to restrict the 
consumption and to render the product less harmful.  Inci- 
dentally, he pointed out the fact that Great Britain derived fully 
one-third of her revenues from the taxation of alcoholic 
drinks; and this reference afforded him an opportunity to call 
attention to certain English charts, conspicuously exhibited in 
the hall of the meeting-place, by which it was made to appear 
that the expenditures of the British people for alcohol are greater 
than the sums expended for bread, &c. 

These charts Mr. Milliet Fopurded as incorrect and delusive, 
seeing that the sum expended ae drink includes a tax, amount- 
ing to 5 franes (about one dollar) for every liter (less ies one 
quart) of pure alcohol.* 

Mr. Matins, of Birmingham, England, speaking in his na- 
tive tongue, protested against what he conceived to have been 
the writer’s statement, in the following words :— 

I desire to reply to Mr. Thomann, who claimed to have spoken in the 
name of those Americans who view this question from a rational stand- 
point. Icannot admit that Mr. Thomann is impartial in this matter, for I 
know that he is one of those who advocated the granting of liquor licenses 
for certain fees(!). I also deny his assertion that the direct influence of 
temperance societies upon the consumption of alcoholic liquors has been 
insignificant. Furthermore, I assert that Mr. Thomann is the author of 
most of the works published by the United States Brewers’ Association, and 


that, therefore, we can hardly expect him to view impartially a monopoly 
which is designed to diminish the consumption of alcoholic drinks + 
* * * * * * * * * 

Mr. Thomann asks too much when he asks us to believe that the tem- 

perance party possesses no influence in the United States. One million per- 

sons belong to it, and at the last Congress of the United States Brewers’ 


* In the writer’s ‘‘ The Nation’s Drink-Bill,”’ this casual observation is made the basis of 
a statistical inquiry, fully sustaining Mr. Milliet’s assertion that these charts are absolutely 
false and misleading. The writer cheerfully acknowledges that Mr. Milliet’s words sug- 
gested the publication of this ‘‘ Drink-Bill,” 

+The reader will readily perceive the absurdity of this statement, seeing that one of the 
principal objects of the monopoly is to increase the consumption of malt liquors. (See Mr. 
Milliet’s first address. ) 
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Association, a fund of twelve millions of francs was raised for the purpose 
of opposing this insignificant temperance party. The organ of the liquor 
dealers recently stated: ‘‘ We must fight or perish ;” to which the New 
York Tribune, a paper not usually on the side of temperance (!), replied : 
‘The brewers may fight, but they must perish.” 


After a singularly inapt digression, intended to show that 
the speaker knew better, than the Swiss Government, what the 
Swiss people needed and should have had, Mr. Malins con- 
cluded in this fashion :— 

It has been proved, in prohibitory States, that the income formerly 
derived from the taxing of liquors is more than counterbalanced by the 
expenditures caused by pauperism, crime and insanity, resulting from 
drink. Hence prohibitory States, as a rule, are more prosperous, 

The writer replied that he never disputed the influence ex- 
ercised by the American temperance party; that he simply 
asserted, that the decrease in the consumption of distilled 
spirits, from 11 to 4 quarts, within a quarter-century, was due 
to the revenue laws; and that to this result, by which rural dis- 
tillation—the chief source of alcoholism, as Mr. Milliet had 
styled it—was also wiped out, the temperance party contributed 
nothing. In refutation of Mr. Malins’ claim, that prohibitory 
States are more prosperous than others, the writer quoted from 
the book, specially named by his opponent, pointing ont the 
fact, that while the population and resources of the United 
States increased at the rate of 33 per cent., Maine’s population, 
after actually retrograding during one decade and remaining 
stationary during another, finally crept upward at a snail’s 
pace—3 per cent. being the climax of her progress. He, 
furthermore, referred to the fact that after forty years of pro- 
hibition, Maine, far from being more prosperous and having 
less pauperism than other States, as Mr. Malins claimed, was 
in fact one of the most pauper-ridden States of the Union ; 
that with a smaller population than Minnesota, she had six 
times as many paupers as that State; and that while her popu- 
lation was smaller by one million, yet, in 1880, she had 1,078 
more paupers than Iowa.* This was at a time prior to the 
eigen ey Population in 1880, | No. of Paupers in 1880. 

615 2,133 
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passage of the prohiditory law in Iowa. Mr. Malins ean no 
more prove his assertion in this respect, than he can prove his 
statement that the United States Brewers’ Association at its 
last convention appropriated twelve millions of francs to 
oppose temperance. The truth is, that the said association, 
far from opposing true temperance, simply appropriated 
13,000 doliars for the purpose of carrying on a literary 
campaign against prohibition in Texas, Tennessee and Michi- 
gan, in all of which States prohibition has since been de- 
feated. The difference between 13,000 dollars and 12,000,- 
000 francs, fairly represents the usual difference which exists 
between Truth and the statements of prohibitionists. In 
proof of this, the writer compared the actual proportion of 
pauperism, insanity and crime. caused by the abuse of alcohol 
with the so-called statistics circulated by prohibitionists ; and, 
finally, taking up Malins’ assertion that the evils of drinking 
caused expenditures greater than the revenue derived from the 
traffic, showed that the cost of maintaining the entire de- 
linguent and dependent population of the United States 
amounted to but 50 per cent. of the revenue which the traffic 
pays into the treasuries. In conclusion, he showed that pro- 
hibition, far from preventing the sale of ardent liquors, had a 
strong tendency to foster “solitary drinking” and a contraband 
trade, far more pernicious than a traffic regulated and controlled 
by the government can possibly be. That beside driving out 
the milder drinks, which the Swiss monopoly is intended to 
favor, prohibition tended to increase the use of opium, and to 
generally demoralize the people by creating a contempt of law. 

Mr. Malins had the courage to admit that he does not under- 
stand German—the language used by the writer—and, there- 
fore, may have failed to grasp the writer’s meaning. ‘“ But,” 
said he, “I believe that he endeavored to tell the meeting that 
as I hail from England, I know nothing of American statistics.” 
He then informed his hearers that he had been in America two 
long years, and ought to know something of the drink-question 
in that country. To cap the climax of his recklessness he said, 
literally :—* 

* The writer re-translates Mr. Malins’ words from the German text of the official report. 
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I stand by the sums which I said the brewers of the United States en- 
deavored to raise ; but undoubtedly Mr, Thomann is better authority. If 
they only raised $13,000 for recent battles, that sum was certainly too small, 
for it is generally known that the liquor dealers of Texas alone asked for 
$10,000. 


Confronted with a flat denial, Mr. Malins claimed to have 
said that brewers endeavored to raise saidsum. This claim, how- 
ever, was false. Hesaid—and the report proves this——that they 
had raised it. But even so, he told a falsehood ; for the brewers 
never even dreamt of endeavoring to raisesuchasum. Malins 
said that Texas asked for $10,000. Well, suppose that the 
liquor-dealers of Texas had asked for such a sum, and suppose 
that the other two States had each asked for the same sum; 
and suppose, altogether they would have received $30,000, 
which, in fact, they did not receive, what would that, prove for 
Mr. Malins’ veracity, who stated that twelve million francs 
(equal $2,400,000) had been appropriated by the last Brewers’ 
Congress ? 

He admitted that he knew nothing concerning the increased 
use of opium ;* nor of the relative proportion of pauperism ; nor 
of the sale of liquors in spite of prohibition ; but he evidently 
deemed that unnecessary, in view of his allegation, that he could 
cite, if he but had the documents with him, that several gov- 
ernors of Maine had pronounced prohibition a complete success. 
The reader is well aware that the contrary is true; that no gov- 
ernor of Maine ever dealt with this question without recom- 
mending more stringent laws, because prohibition failed to do 
what its advocates claim for it. To crown all, Mr. Malins 
again admitted that he did not even understand the language 
used by the person, whose statements he criticised ! 


Mr. Malins’ specimen of prohibitory truthfulness and logic 
made so deep an impression upon a group of University pro- 
fessors that several of them, meeting the writer in the hall, 


* The New York Sun, of the 26th of February, 1889, reports, as an indication of the 
growth of the morphine craze, that a manufacturer in Portland, Maine, sold 25,000 hypo- 
dermic needles since 1886. Similar indications are reported every day. The importation of 
opium into the United States, including what is prepared for smoking, amounted to 159,039 
pounds in 1870 ; in the year 1887 it amounted to 634,495 pounds. According to the State 
Health Board there are more than 10,000 persons in prohibitory Iowa who use opium. 
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assured him that “such audacious parading of ignorance and 
mendacity woyld not be tolerated in Switzerland.”* 


Mr. Carrer, of Liverpool, although opposed to a monopoly 
on general principles, believed that Switzerland, blessed with 
an honest administration, was the most suitable country for 
testing its efficacy. “In the great United States,” he said, 
‘“‘such an experiment would give rise to interminable frauds 
and corruption from beginning to end.’ Aside from thus 
venting his prejudice against the American people, he said 
fet hinty new or important, save that in his opinion the Gothen- 
burg system would work well in England. 

ne: a brief and uninteresting report on the Swedish sys- 
tem had been given by Mrs. Natalie Andersson, of Stockholm, 
Mr. Cavper.ier reviewed the utterances of prohibitionists in. 
this caustic style: 


In rejecting a monopoly, our English and American friends declared 
themselves in favor of complete prohibition. In my opinion, they go too far ; 
for it is certain that mankind used wine and beer for centuries before the 
curse of alcoholism was knownatall. It isthe abuse of ardent liquors, then, 
whose consequences we deplore. The moderate use of alcohol has never 
injured any one, Take, for instance, Shakespeare, Newton, and all other 
master minds of their nation, who have used beer and wine without detri- 
ment to their excellent works. To me it appears narrow-minded to try to 
introduce compulsory abstinence. With us, in Belgium, such a mode of 
combating alcoholism will never be adopted. We are told of the results 
obtained in America and England through the efforts of these temperance 
societies. I would not say that these societies have done no good, but we, 
in our country, cannot, perhaps unfortunately for us, wait until their influ- 
ence—slow and gradual, though sure, perhaps—shall in some slight meas- 
ure have diminished the evils that beset us. What, after all, can those 
temperance societies be said to have done for England, if, after fifty years 
of agitation, we are told in 1876, that during that time the consumption of 
alcohol has increased? We are not willing to wait fifty years for such 
results ; and it is for this reason that we apply other methods, more 8 
in their effect, and, on the whole, far more rational. 


- #*A most singular report is that which ‘“‘The Temperance Record,’ of London, Eng- 
land, published concerning this controversy. It is there stated that the writer was so com- 
pletely beaten by Mr. Malins, that he did not attend the succeeding meetings. The truth is, 
that during a stormy passage across the ocean, and in consequence of exposures, the writer 
fellsick and had no time to submit to medical treatment, when on shore again. He was 
scarcely able to speak without great exertion and pain, and this fact was made known to 
the meeting by Dr. Forel, when the writer failed to deliver the other addresses for which 
he was “billed.” ‘ 
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The discussion, of which the foregoing is a complete sum- 
mary, brought out two facts—namely: 1. That Continental 
reformers still adhere, so far as governmental interference is 
concerned, to the principles promulgated at the Antwerp Con- 
gress—?. ¢., substitution of malt and vinous beverages for dis- 
tilled liquors, by any measure, whether purely fiscal or economic 
and fiscal, which places the State in a position to restrict the 

consumption of the latter drinks. 2. That prohibition is still 
regarded as an Utopian scheme, not only repugnant to the 
political principles of enlightened people, but also opposed to 
the sum of human experience, learning and wisdom. Those 
who advocated it at the Congress, displayed a degree of igno- 
rance commensurate with their supine indifference to, and con- 
tempt for, Truth and the self-sufficiency with which they 
enunciated doctrines based upon the airy fabrics of their fancy. 
It is not deemed necessary to point out all the misstatements, 
errors of judgment and defects of knowledge displayed by 
these persons; because the American reader will readily discover 
them without such aid. Thus, forinstance, no American need 
be told how absurd was Mr. Malins’ charge, that the writer 
could not impartially judge of a monopoly, because he favored 
the licensing of drinking-places ; nor how utterly ignorant of 
American affairs that gentleman must be, notwithstanding his 
two years’ residence in our land, to class the Vew York 
Tribune among the newspapers “not ordinarily in favor of 
temperance.” 


Tae Norermmve Vartur or Atrcononic Drinks, as Com- 
PARED WITH THAT OF OTHER BrEvERAGES AND oF Foop 
IN GENERAL. 


The discussion on this subject has added nothing to our 
stock of information on either side of the question, and it is 
seriously to be doubted, whether the arguments of the advocates 
of total abstinence will not have the effect of swelling, rather 
than thinning, the ranks of that vast majority of medical 
practitioners who adhere to Prof. Liebig’s well-known theory. 
In fact, the core of the question has not been touched. 


\ 
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Dr. C. R. Dryspatx, physician of the Metropolitan Free 
Mospital of London, representing the Medical Temperance 
Society, opened his argument with a statement, which, as we 
shall presently see, contained a clear refutation of one of his 
own theories. Distilling, he said, was probably invented in the 
eleventh century ; up to the year 1678, alcohol was sold in drug 
stores exclusively, and it was only towards the end of the seven- 
teenth century that it was sold in the streets of London. “In 
the writings of Greek and Roman authors we find very few 
accounts of any evils caused by the use of wine. Seneca speaks 
of nervous disorders which had been discovered in hard drink- 
ers.” After this introduction, Dr. Drysdale proceeded to re- 
capitulate the theories of Professor Magnus Huss, dwelt on 
the diseases caused by the excessive use of alcoholic liquors, 
and cited in evidence a recent table published by Dr. Lan- 
cereaux, of Paris, showing the number of deaths resulting trom 
alcoholism. Heignored the fact, however, that Dr. Lancereaux 
produced this very table to show that the results of the exces- 
sive use of distilled liquors had convinced him that the only 
true and rational solution of the temperance question consisted 
in a substitution of fermented for distilled liquors; since his 
observations demonstrated the fact that the death-rate attribu- 
table to alocoholism is infinitesimally small where wine or 
beer is the common beverage. 

Without even attempting to discuss the question at issue ; 
confounding use and abuse, and without considering the nature 
of the different alcoholic beverages, Dr. Drysdale formulated 
the conclusion that “the physicians of all civilized countries 
should teach that beer, wine and distilled liquors, instead of 
being necessary to our health and happiness, are simply 
poisonous towic agents like chloroform, etc.” This in the face 
of his own statement, that alcoholism, in the general sense of 
the term, is of modern origin; that the ancients, who knew 
nothing of distilling, have left us no accounts of any misery 
caused by drinking, except in isolated cases of hard drinkers. 

Singularly enough, Dr. Drysdale avoided everything that 
could in any way be construed as being germane to the subject 
of discussion. He did not compare the nutritive value of 
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aleoholic drinks with that of other beverages, nor with that of 
food in general. The gist of his address appears to be a 
historical sketch of the controversies between the adherents of» 
Dr. Bantly-Todd and the physicians advocating “ total absti- 
nence ” in the matter of medical treatment, and the progress 
which the latter are said to have made. His only direct 
allusion to food consisted in a very inapt illustration. 

us If,” he said, ‘‘alcohol be fuod, as some claim, it must be a very un- 
wholesome nutriment, seeing that it causes‘sso many deaths. We certainly 


should be astonished if we were told that beef or mutton was the cause of 
so large a number of deaths as Dr. Lancereaux attributes to alcohol.” 


This is on a par with all the other arguments of the gentle- 
man. In all likelihood, Dr. Lancereaux, had he been present, 
would have answered that beef and mutton, continually used 
to the same excess to which alcohol had been used in the cases 
reported as resulting fatally, would have produced disease and, 
perhaps, death ;* yet this would not constitute an argument 
against the nutritive value of beef or mutton, nor against the 
proper use of either. From the whole drift of his address, it 
was evident that Dr. Drysdale intended to discuss, not the 
question stated in the programme, but rather the inadvisability 
of administering alcohol medicinally in the treatment of cer- 
tain ailments. This was really his object, and in carrying it 
out, he cited statistical evidence proving that typhoid fever 
resulted disastrously much more frequently when alcohol is 
used, than when it is discarded. 


In order to do full justice to Dr. Drysdale’s argument, we 
reproduce his conclusions :— 


1. Inasmuch as alcohol [the doctor includes wine and beer] is not food in 
any sense, but simply a substance belonging to the category of chloroform, 
ether and other like narcotics, it should not be used in hospitals. 

2. The treatment of fever with large doses of alcohol results much 
more unfavorably than a treatment with milk and cold baths. 

38. It has not been clearly and convincingly proved that alcohol is trans- 
formed in the tissues into oxygen and water; but it is known that it remains 
unchanged in said tissues for a long time, irritates the organs and hampers 
their functions. 


* We have but recently read of a man who ate five dozens of hard-boiled eggs, for a 
wager, and died shortly thereafter. 
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4. Moderately used, alcoholic drinks can neither raise nor lower the 
temperature, but they accelerate pulsation and weaken the heart-—a result 
which the use of a respiratory food would not produce, 

5. The quantities of alcohol administered in the different city and 
country hospitals vary so greatly, as to make it evident that the medical 
profession has no sure and positive knowledge of the value of this medicine. 

6. Whenever alcohol is prescribed medicinally, care should be taken that 
pure spirits, diluted and sweetened, be used, instead of the trade wines, 
whose alcoholic properties are unknown. 

7. The experience of the London Temperance Hospital proves that the 
treatment of diseases without alcohol results favorably, probably more so 
than would be the case if alcohol were used. 

8. Although it would be presumptuous to prescribe to practicing 
physicians when to use alcohol medicinally and when to discard it, yet it 
may be said that, undoubtedly, great caution should be exercised in its use 
at any time, and that many diseases, in the treatment of which it has been 
used, would have resulted less disastrously without such use, 4 


These somewhat self-contradictory conclusions made a deep 
impression upon Dr. Doox, of St. Gallen, who informed his 
hearers that for the past twenty years he had not tasted MEAT ; 
yet he did not, he said, pretend to practice total abstinence. 
What he wished to emphasize, was his conviction, that the 
smaller the quantity of meat and spices we eat, the less potent 
would be the craving for alcoholic stimulants ; the conclusion, 
from which escape appeared impossible, being, that in order to 
more easily become a total abstainer, one must first become 
a vegetarian. He regarded it as a grave responsibility, which 
parents and teachers assume, when, in eating meat and spices, 
they set examples which lead to the drinking of alcoholic 
beverages. In his opinion, the discontinuance of the use of 
meat and spices was the best means of combating alcoholism. 
Just as some people claim—without being able to prove— 
that beer-drinking leads to whiskey-drinking, so Dr. Dock 
claims that the eating of meat and spiced food leads to drink- 
ing alcohol. His words are :— 


Without wishing to convert the whole world to vegetarianism, I would 
impress upon your minds the necessity of eating less meat and spices, for meat 
and spices—as Dr. Bunge very ably sets forth in his work on the subject— 
lead to the use of alcohol. Let us live more frugally, and thus set to our 
children an example which may save them from the misery that we have to 
endure, 
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Strange to say, not a solitary prohibitionist felt called upon 
to sapport Dr. Dock, and yet his ideas are at least as logical, 
and far more practicable and timely, than those of our friends. 
Who doubts that “household gluttony” is as productive of 
evil to-day, as it was when the immortal Milton inveighed 
against it? Why not decree it out of existence, together with 
drinking? It is one of the favorite arguments of our friends 
that alcohol is not necessary, and hence ought to be discarded. 
With the same justness of reasoning Dr. Dock demands the 
disuse of meat; but he adduces the additional reason—as good 
a one as our friends ever dished up—that meat-eating leads to 
alcohol-drinking. So far, by the way, as the relative per- 
niciousness of gluttony and drunkenness is concerned, Dr. 
Dock miglft have cited, had he but known, an American au- 
thority, namely, Prof. W. O. Atwater, who, at a recent meeting 
of the Society for the Advancement of Science, said that 
“what we may call the eating habit does, on the whole, more 
harm to health than even the drinking habit.” But, we fear, 
neither Dr. Dock nor Prof. Atwater will ever see the day 
when probhibitionists will forego the use of meat, much less 
that of spices; especially since, with them, spices, such as 
Jamaica ginger, for instance, prepared by skilled druggists, 
under various names and with varying proportions of alcohol, 
are become favorite substitutes for the discarded beverages. 

Dr. Raun, of Ziirich, agreed with Dr. Drysdale in so far 
as he, too, believed that great caution should be exercised in 
administering alcohol medicinally, because in many cases, 
especially in the treatment of typhus, there is danger of over- 
doing a good thing. He could not, however, he said, repose 
much confidence in Dr. Drysdale’s statistics concerning the 
results of treatment with alcohol in cases of typhus; at all 
events, it appeared to him impossible, in view of the extra- 
ordinarily variable mortuary rate observed during typhus- 
epidemics, to draw any reliable conclusions, even under uni- 
form conditions of treatment. When he began to practice 
medicine, thirty-five years ago, the medicinal use of aleohol was 
sourgently deprecated that a contemporaneous writer on materia 
medica felt justified in saying: “ The healthy receive too much 
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alcohol; the sick, not enough.” The practice has changed 
since then, and alcohol is generally administered. Of one thing 
Dr. Rahn claimed to be perfectly sure, from his own observa- 
tion and practice—namely, that in the state of convalescence 
from acute diseases, the moderate use of wine aids the patient 
in more rapidly and easily regaining his normal strength; and 
is to be recommended, because, if for no other reason, it also 
helps to overcome the aversion to food usual in such cases. 
“ As a medicine, alcohol,’ Dr. Rahn concluded, “deserves to 
be prized highly ; it is a precious gift of God.” 

Dr. pe Vaucteroy, of Brussels, stated briefly that he did 
not consider alcohol as food in any sense, and could not admit 
that it is even “‘fuel-food.” He drew a line of demarkation, 
however, between ethilic alcohol and amylic and methylic 
spirits, the relative toxic powers of which he stated to be as 1 
to 7; and, what is more important, his whole argument was 
contined to distilled liquors. These are his words :—- 

As to fermented liquors, such as wine, beer and cider, whose alcoholic 
properties are small, they may, if pure and well-made, be consumed in 
moderate quantities, without any evil effect; in fact, they possess a nutritive 
value, which, though small, cannot be disputed. * * Since these drinks are 
considered as a necessary auxiliary of social life, it would be difficult, if not 


impossible, to suppress the use of them. What is most needed, is an effective 
guard against adulterations. 


Professor Dr. Fors, referring to his experience as super- 
intendent of an insane asylum, repeated his statement, that in 
the treatment of inebriates, the rigid exclusion of alcohol in 
any form must invariably yield excellent results. From his 
own practice and observation, he drew the conclusion that it is. 
not, as some believe, dangerous, much less fatal, to at once and 
entirely deprive habitual drunkards of alcohol. 


Dr. Buyer, of Bale, denied that alcohol lad any stimulat- 
ing properties. Mentally and physically, men could do more 
work without it, in proof of which, he pointed out the five: 
million Englishmen, who, without using alcohol, enjoy the 
best of health and pursue successfully all sorts of vocations. 

This example seems a little fallacious, because proof is 
lacking that all or most of the 5,000,000 Englishmen, whose 
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names are inscribed upon the rolls of temperance societies, are 
really “total abstainers ;” and if that proof could be furnished, 
where is there any proof that these 5,000,000 abstainers are 
mentally and physically the peers of an equal number of 
drinkers? Leaving aside the fact, that at least one-half, if 
not more, of these 5,000,000 Englishmen are really English 
women ; that a large proportion of the former drink secretly 
or use other stimulants, it is yet to be demonstrated that 
alcohol does not act as an intellectual stimulant. At all 
events, we have conclusive evidence that nearly all men of 
intellectual eminence are or have been drinkers, and the 
greatest of them, particularly among statesmen, writers and 
thinkers, have admitted, that to them alcohol, in the form of 
wine, was a source of inspiration. Another fact, which Dr. 
Bunge cannot gainsay, is that, intellectually and physically, 
nations using alcoholic stimulants are vastly superior to those 
who abstain. 


Epvucation AND TEMPERANCE—ImporRTANT TO THE W. ©. T. U. 


After a number of very interesting reports from different 
countries had been read, an extemporaneous discussion sprang 
up on the above subject. 


Messrs. Rownanp Urn and Marcuant Witttams, both 
Englishmen, expressed the opinion that children should be 
trained to total abstinence, and taught, by means of school-books 
on hygiene, that the use of alcohol in whatever form, except for 
medicinal purposes, is wrong in itself and of direful conse- 
quences. The latter gentleman referred to the work of the 
American W. O, T. U. in this respect, and recommended the 
adoption of a similar course, by which teachers of public 
schools would be compelled to use as text-books only those 
works on physiology and hygiene in which even the moderate 
use of alcoholic drinks is disecountenanced. 


Rey. Dr. Marrtus, President of the German League against 
the abuse of alcohol, assailed the idea of introducing such books 
into public or other schools, and outlined a scheme by which 
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teachers may properly aid the influence of home-life and home- 
education upon the character of children. 


_ Chancellor von Sreicer’s reply to Messrs. Hill and 
Williams is of the utmost significance, coming, as it does, from 
a former clergyman, now holding a high administrative office 
under a Republican form of government, and an ardent advocate 
of true temperance. ‘‘ Evidently,” he said, “ the proposition of 
Mr. Rowland Hill is based on the assumption that ‘total 
abstinence’ is the great ideal, to which mankind should aspire. 
This, however, does not harmonize even with the views of 
Rey. Rochat, who, in reporting on the work of the ‘Swiss 
Legion of the Blue Cross, told us that total abstinence is rec- 
ommended by them only as a necessary means for reclaiming 
those who had fallen completely under the dominion of the 
vice of drunkenness. The ideal which we endeavor to place 
before our young folks is somewhat different from Mr. Hill’s. 
We do not wish to educate our children to despise a precious 
gift of God; rather would we teach them to use in moderation, 
thankfully and reverently, every gift which God places within 
ourreach. Should the blood of the grape be represented as some- 
thing pernicious and damnable in itself? Will we not be doing 
our duty if we teach our children temperance and moderation— 
teach them that true virtue consists in self-control, in self- 
denial, in a proper mastery of the mind over all passions? 
We should strive to make our children strong in body and 
mind—strong enough to undertake the struggle for life, to face 
the evils of the world, and yet remain virtuous. Our children 
should be ‘ welttiichtig,’ not ‘ weltfliichtig.’” These words 
remind one strongly of what the immortal John Milton said 
of temperance :—* 


How great a virtue is temperance, how much of moment through the 
whole life of man! Yet God commits the managing of so great a trust, 
without particular law or prescription, wholly to the demeanor of every 
grown man, And when He, himself, tabled the Jews from Heaven, that 
omer, which was every man’s daily portion of manna, is computed to have 
been more than might have well sufficed the heartiest feeder thrice as many 
meals. For those actions which enter into a man, rather than issue out of 


* In his plea for unlicensed printing. 
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him, and, therefore, defile not, God uses not to captivate under a perpetual 
childhood of prescription, but trusts him with the gift of reason to be his 
own chooser. There were but little work left for preaching if law and com- 
pulsion should grow so fast upon those things which heretofore were 
governed only by exhortation. * * * * * * It was from out the — 
rind of one apple tasted, that the knowledge of good and evil, as two twins 
cleaving together, leaped forth into the world. And, perhaps, this is that 
doom that Adam fellinto of knowing good and evil ; that is to say, of know- 
ing good by evil. 

As, therefore, the state of man now is, what wisdom can there be to 
choose, what continence to forbear, without the knowledge of evil? He 
that can apprehend and consider vice with all her baits and seeming pleas- 
ures, and yet abstain, and yet distinguish, and yet prefer that which is 
truly better, he is the true warfaring Christian. J cannot praise a fugitive 
and cloistered virtue unexercised and unbreathed, that never sallies out and 
sees her adversary, but slinks out of the race, where that immortal garland is 
tobe run for, not without dust and heat. Assuredly we bring not innocence 
into the world, we bring impurity much rather ; that which purifies us is 
trial, and trial is by what is contrary. That virtue, therefore, which is but 
a youngling in the contemplation of evil, and knows not the utmost that. 
vice promises to her followers, and rejects it, is but a blank virtue, not a 
pure ; which was the reason why our sage and serious poet Spenser, describ- 
ing true temperance under the person of Guion, brings him in with his. 
palmet through the cave of Mammon, and the bower of earthly bliss, that. 
he might see, and know, and yet abstain. 


Dr, Dryspatx evidently believed that he said something 
very startling when he styled wine a gift of the devil, rather 
than of God; and then illustrated his assertion, that one could 
live and grow old without wine, by citing the age of the 
French chemist Chevreul, who never tasted a drop of alcohol. 


Mr. Cauprruier replied, that the illustration amounted to: 
nothing in this discussion. He could offset it by an opposite 
example from his own closest observation, seeing that his 
grandmother reached the age of 98 years, and for the last 
forty years of her life never tasted a drop of water—her usual 
beverages being, of course, of an alcoholic nature. 


Rev. Bover sided with von Steiger; but two students, one 
an atheist named Kuz, the other an anarchist named Srern 
(the latter of whom was somewhat unpleasantly, perhaps un- 
deservedly, mentioned in connection with the operations of the 
“Red Hand” in New York, and since then implicated in a 
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number of similar affairs), sided with Mr. Hill. Mr. Stern 
declared that modern exegesis had proved that the wine made 
by Christ was not wine, but simply juice of the grape.* 


Mr. W. Mituier deprecated the attempt to divert the schools 
from their legitimate purposes, especially in the manner pro- 
posed, which would make science subservient to ignorance 
and prejudice, since children were to be taught that use and 
abuse are synonymous—that wine, beer, cider and whiskey are 
all oneand the same thing. His sledge-hammer arguments and 
their statistical supports should be widely circulated. He 
said :— 


“T heard it said here, this morning, that one ounce of ex- 
perience is worth a hundred-weight of theory. “Well, what 
does experience teach us? It teaches us that there is a vast dif- 
ference between the effects of wine, beer and cider on the one 
hand, and of distilled liquors on the other. Take France, as 
an exainple, and trace there the effects of alcohol. Jf you 
examine the number of punished drunkards, of accidents, of 
suicides, of cases of insanity and erimes, you will find a pro- 
nounced difference between the departments in which wine is 
raised and used, and those in which distilled liquor is the com- 
mon drink. Thesame is true of Switzerland. In cantons using 
cider, alcoholism in the medical and the general sense is totally 
unknown. TZhere are cantons in which much wine, much 
cider and much beer is drunk, yet even there a drunken man 
és so rare @ sight, that he is stared at and hooted.+ In view 
of these facts, it would be dangerous to place into the hands of 


* Rey. Dr. E. H. Jewett and Rev. J. R. Sikes have but recently shown in a most con- 
clusive manner, that the drink which intoxicated Noah, was the drink used as an offering to 
God; the drink which our Saviour, whom his enemies called a wine-bibber, used, and on one 
occasion made out of water. Even the Puritans styled wine and beer ‘‘ good creatures of 
God,’ and it was only in recent years, when blasphemy and ignorance combined to falsify, 
not only the sum of human experience and knowledge, but also the Holy Book, that men 
disgracing the cloth, dared to advance the absurd etymological quibble that yayin was wine 
when disapproyingly spoken of in the Bible, but simply must, when recommended for use. 
On a former occasion the writer ridiculed the silly quibblers by citing these lines from 


‘‘ Butler’s Hudibras ” :— 
For Hebrew roots, although they’re found 
To flourish most on barren ground, 
They had such plenty as sufliced 
To make some think them circumcised. 
This was a mistake, which I readily acknowledge, seeing that Dr. Jewett has proved 


that these learned irreyerents know neither Hebrew nor Greek. 


+ It must be borne in mind that Mr. Milliet was the Chief of the Swiss Bureau of Statis- 
tics, and speaks as an authority on this subject, which he has made a special study. 
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our young folks, books in which the error is propagated that 
the use of intoxicants is harmful in every form, and should be 
shuuned as a work of the devil. I have seen such books, and 
am constrained to say that they do not in all things harmonize 
with the actual state of affairs. 

“Tn fact, any one who is at all familiar with temperance 
literature cannot but wonder at the great number of errors 
which have crept into it. An erroneous statement, once pub- 
lished, passes from author to author, from book to book, from 
generation to generation, without being questioned. Thus, 
Sor example, an error to which Dr. Bunge has given currency 
in one of his later works, turns up in every book on the subject. 
It is the assertion, copied from Dr. Baer’s celebrated book on 
alcoholism, that in Germany 40 per cent. of all crimes are 
traceable to intoxication. The inquiries upon which this alle- 
gation ts based, simply showed what proportion of the prison- 
ers, confined in German penal institutions, used intoxicants, 
habitually or occasionally. * * * Similar errors are being 
circulated in great numbers, and in the books you propose they 
would be perpetuated, transmitted from father to son, from 
generation to generation. In educating youth, we should, 
above all things, avoid falsehood and errors. We should dis- 
tinguish between useandabuse. * * * * * Hyerything 
that is unnecessary 2s not necessarily superfluous. Our whole 
cwilization, all our progress, is virtually nothing more than 
the multiplication of our needs, a constant increase in the use 
of things that are not necessary. We, in Switzerland, are of 
opinion that wine and beer supply a social, though not abso- 
lutely necessary, want; and it is for this reason that we have 
torn down the wall of import duties which has hitherto kept 
‘these beverages out of cantons, in which they are not produced. 
Thus we hope to drive out ardent spirits and substitute 
fermented drinks fox them. If you should submit to our 
people the question, whether. they prefer total abstinence to a 
moderate use of wine and beer, you would most assuredly 
receive an answer which I might express, by citing the lines 
of the poet :*¥— 


Ay, he who is so strong that he shall pass 

Through life without a wish, renouncing all, 

May with the salamander live in fire, 

Preserving pure in that pure element 

His stainless soul. Me, Nature, when she made me, 
Compounded of more coarse and common clay : 
Earth draws me still with earth’s desires and joys.” 


* Schiller: ‘‘The Death of Wallenstein,” Act ii. Scene 2. Coleridge omits the lines. 
The above translation is by Stuart Sterne, 
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Prof. Dr. Bunex admitted the error with which Mr. Milliet 
charged him. He believed, however, that total abstinence 
should become the rule. He pointed to America and Eng- 
land (!), whose examples Germany and Austria should emulate. 
The Professor, of course, derived his information concerning 
the blessings-of prohibition in America from temperance pub- 
lications, whose pages teem with a multitude of just such 
falsehoods and errors as Dr. Bunge admitted to have circulated 
in his own work. 


Professor Herrzmn, of Lausanne, who had lived twenty-five 
years in Italy, principally in Tuscany, narrated his experiences 
in that country, which confirmed him in the conviction that 
fermented liquors should be recommended for use. The Italian 
workmen, he said, drink a great deal of their excellent native 
wine; but during the twenty-jfiwe years which I spent in 
Italy, I never saw more than three or four intoxicated persons. 
Undoubtedly the prisons in Italy hold as many criminals 
as those of any other country, Leussia included, where almost 
no fermented beverages are used; but this only proves that 
other causes, besides intoxication, are at the bottom of crime. 

A few other remarks, alike unimportant in point of theory 
and of fact, closed this singularly unequal contest, in which the 
apostles of prejudice and ignorance were signally discomtited. 
That it resulted in this manner, is all the more satisfactory, be- 
cause no American was present to take part in it, and to.show 
that the conclusions which Mr. Milliet and other specialists 
arrived: at from their own studies and observations, are fully 
sustained by American scientists who have the courage of their 
convictions. The Popular Science Monthly, some time ago, 
criticised severely the errors and falsehoods propagated under 
the protectorate of the W. C. T. U. 

Two years before the Zurich Congress was held, the United 
States Brewers’ Association, in one of its annual reports, 
characterized the work of these organizations in these words :— 

The mere introduction of text-books on hygiene into our public schools, 
and the spreading of proper views on the wbys¢e of alcohol, would probably 


find no objectors among the liberal brewers—nay, they would concur in and 
assist such an educational movement. It is evident, however, from the ac- 
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tion and words of its advocates, that the whole movement is controlled and 
manipulated by the bitterest prejudices. Under the thin disguise of a public 
educational need, and of a scientific presentation of the subject, such ex- 
treme statements were made that, practically, they amounted to falsehoods. 
In Our Message, the organ of the Mass. W. C.' Temperance Union, occurs 
the following among the ‘‘ tests” of acceptance of such text-books: ‘‘ The 
tone of the books should be calculated, in accordance with the latest teach- 
ings of scientific truth, to educate the sentiment of the young in favor of the 
strictest temperance, * * * * Wo suggestion that they (narcotics and 
stimulants) may be safely used should be made to the young.” In other words, 
it is a foregone conclusion that all stimulants must be prohibited on the 
strength of so-called scientific truth, in spite of the fact, that the majority 
of scientific thinkers of the world are in favor of the moderate use of 
stimulants, while, with rare exceptions, the most bigoted dissenters from 
this conclusion only go so far as to leave the matter as an unsettled question, 
which it would be premature to decide. This disinclination of scientists to 
be made the tools of prejudice is quaintly portrayed in a portion of the article 
already quoted. “Some of the books, while depicting the evil effects of the 
excessive use of alcohol on the system, so fail to set forth the danger attend- 
ing all use of it as a beverage, so neglect to mark the insidious and cumulative 
effect which powerfully leads to its excessive use, and so contrive to abound 
in suggestions concerning its possible benefits, as practically to encourage the 
habit of moderate drinking.” 

Nor does it end here with mere criticism. The books not fulfilling the 
requirements of absolute prohibition are named and boycotted, while the 
‘‘Hygiene for Young People, prepared under the direction of the Scientific 
Department of the National Woman’s Christian Temperance Union,” and 
the ‘‘Child’s Health Primer,” prepared under the same direction, are the 
only books recommended. 


Rational reformers, as well as friends of truth, will rejoice 
that the Continental delegates to the Ziirich Congress were so 
well prepared and so eminently fitted, both by reason of their 
own inquiries and their social and professional standing, to 
oppose irrefutable arguments to the claims and pretensions of 
our friends. 


Resutts Osrarnep in INEBRIATE AsyLuMs. 

The reports from Germany showed that comparatively slow 
progress has been made there since the Antwerp Congress. 
As a rule, the people look upon inebriate asylums with in- 
difference, if not with apathy; while the government, very 
properly, we believe, abstains from intermeddling with what its 
representatives conceive to be a matter entirely within the con- 
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trol of the individual and the family. A few new asylums 
have been founded, but, owing to popular prejudice against 
them, are by no means overcrowded. As to the results of the 
treatment of inebriates in separate institutions, Rev. Hirscn, 
of Lintorf, reported that permanent cures have been effected 
in at least twenty-five per cent. of all the cases treated. He 
admitted that the government could do very little in this 
matter, especially because the spirit of personal liberty is so 
pronounced in Germany, that a compulsory confinement of 
inebriates could not be thought of. In regard to the mode of 
treatment, Rev. Hirsch said, among other things, that he 
believed total abstinence to be an essential condition of a per- 
manent cure; but he declared himself as strongly opposed to 
total abstinence in general. Speaking of what he believed to 
be the proper course for cwred inebriates, he said :— 

Even at the risk of incurring the displeasure of many delegates, I 
cannot conceal from you, that I do not approve of total abstinence in regard 
to fermented drinks, but only so far as distilled spirits are concerned ; in 
fact, I do not consider an inebriate fully cured, unless he can, like other 
moderate persons, drink his glass of wine or beer, without fear of relapsing 
into his former excessive practices. 

In Switzerland there is but one inebriate asylum, which 
was established under the auspices of the “ Blue Cross,” at 
Trelex, in the canton of Vaud. Rey. P. Mornn-Sanpoz sub- 
mitted a favorable report on the work accomplished, and 
expressed the hope that the sum of money reserved, under the 
monopoly-law, for the purpose of suppressing intemperance 
and of reclaiming drunkards, would be used for establishing 
new asylums. 

Dr. Norman-Kerr, consulting physician of the Dalrymple 
Home, at Rickmansworth, England, gave the following sum- 
mary of the results obtained in said institution :— 

The Dalrymple Home, established under the Habitual Drunkards’ Act 
and designed only for the treatment of male inebriates, is in operation 
three and a half years, 

One hundred and three patients have been treated ; of these, 48 were 
committed under the Act cited ; while 53 entered the institution as private 
patients. There were between the ages of 20 and 30, 27 patients ; between 


30 and 40, 46; between 40 and 50, 22; between 50 and 60, 8. 98 belonged 
to the Protestant, 5 to the Roman Catholic, Church. 51 were married, 40 
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single and 6 widowers. 25 had no occupation, being men of means ; there 
were 15 clerks, 9 civil-service officers, 9 physicians, 5 lawyers, 2 clergy- 
men, 8 army officers, 1 editor, 8 merchants, 2 farmers, 2 commercial 
travelers, 5 brokers, 4 engineers, 4 tradesmen, 2 manufacturers, 2 teachers, 
1 sailor, 1 librarian and 1 auctioneer. 2 had an elementary, 20 a fair, 55 a 
good and 26 a collegiate education. Three used chloral, 2 morphine, 3 
opium and 9 tobacco. In the families of 9 patients mental derangement 
had been observed ; in those of 48 patients, inebriety ; while in 17 cases 
both father and mother of the patients were addicted to the vice. Sixteen 
patients had attacks of delirium tremens; 5 patients had two attacks each 
and 1 had five attacks. Thirty drank whiskey, 8 cognac, 5 gin, 24 spirits 
and beer, 19 all sorts of beverages, and 9 beer and wine. Kighty-five 
patients have been discharged ; of 16 of these nothing has been heard ; 
36 have remained healthy, 2 have reformed, 27 have not changed their 
habits, 8 died and 1 became insane. Heredity was the predisposing cause 
in 41 percent. of all cases. In their treatment strychnine, quinine and Peru- 
vian bark have been found efficacious, In all cases total abstinence was 
strictly required. Outdoor exercise, musical entertainment, climatological 
observations, religious and moral influences, are deemed efficient adjuncts 
of the treatment. 


By far the most interesting, although perhaps least instruet- 
ive, and, surely, the most sensational address, came from Mr. 
Davin Lupwie, a reclaimed drunkard, who, much in the fashion 
ofa large proportion of the American crusaders, narrated his own 
sad experiences and final salvation through the efforts of the 
“ Blue Cross,” of Paris, of which society he now is the secretary. 
Thirteen years ago, he said, some terrible calamity befell his 
family ; sorrow drove him to drink, in which he hoped to drown 
all recollection of his misery. But he drowned more than 
that; he Jost his health, his reputation, his fortune, and became 
a confirmed drunkard. After many vain attempts to obtain 
relief by medical treatment, he sought refuge in the insane 
asylum of which Professor Dr. Forel (President of the Ziirich 
Congress) is superintendent. There he was subjected to a 
rigid regimen, in which total abstinence formed the principal 
element. Theology aided medicine. Rev. Jaccard, of Ziirich, 
converted him from skepticism to faith; and, thus strengthened 
in mind and body, he left his asylum, only to be taken care of 
by the ‘* Blue Cross,” whose members fully reclaimed him, and 
made him what he is: a sober, industrious man ; an indefatigable 
exhorter ; an exemplary temperance worker, stronger, healthier 
and happier at 48 years of age than he was at 30. His glow- 
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ing description of the grand task of his society was somewhat 
marred by the glaring inconsistency and incongruities of his 
reasonings, and the exaggerations to which he resorted, for the 
sake of effect. Yet he had the good sense not to insist upon” 
total abstinence for all men, nor for those who, unlike him, have 
used intoxicants all their life-time without ever getting drunk. 
In this he differed from the typical reformed drunkard of our 
land, whom some one likened to the fox in the fable, who 
eloquently preached on the beauty of tailless foxes, and 
advocated the cutting off of all tails, because he had lost his 
in a steel trap while poaching on forbidden hunting-grounds. 

Dr. Lapamg, of Geneva, and Professor Foren advocated 
hypnotic suggestion as a means of curing inebriates. The 
former gentleman adverted to the uncertainty which, according 
to all reports, attended the ordinary treatment of inebriates in 
asylums, and stated that, while in entire sympathy with the 
efforts of temperance societies in this respect, his experience as 
a practicing physician did not permit him to acknowledge the 
efficacy of total abstinence as a remedy, save when it is accom- 
panied by the perpetual confinement of the patient. In his 
practice he had, of course, become acquainted only with the 
failures of the treatment under discussion—~. ¢., with relapsers, 
who, after a more or less protracted stay in an asylum, called on 
him for aid. His own observation was confirmed, however, by 
the reports of Dr. Norman Kerr and Rev. Hirsch, both ‘of 
whom placed the proportion of permanent cures at a very low 
figure. A mere resolution or pledge not to drink, cannot eradi- 
cate the craving for stimulants, and hence, in the end, it is 
merely a question of superior power as between the desire to 
drink and the determination to abstain. By means of the 
hypnotic suggestion the power of the pledge in its influence 
upon the person taking it, is so remarkably enhanced that it 
readily subordinates the craving for drink. In the foregoing 
the writer has endeavored to convey the ideas of Dr. Ladame, 
without strictly following either the wording or the arrange- 
ment of that gentleman’s address, in which a number of hyp- 
notic experiments were given in detail. One of these may 
serve to illustrate Dr. Ladame’s theory. 
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The subject is a dipsomaniac, 35 years of age, who, after 
taking and breaking many pledges of total abstinence, and after 
vain attempts to recover his moral equilibrinm through treat- 
ment in an asylum, finally placed himself in Dr. Ladame’s 
hands. The following is a record of the experiment :— 


March 28, 1887.—Patient is hypnotized and remains in a somnolent condi- 
tion during several minutes. The suggestion is: that he shall no longer 
feel thirsty. 

On the following day he has an altercation with some one, and becomes 
violently abusive. Under similar circumstances, such an eruption of anger 
would formerly have brought on an attack of dipsomania. In this instance 
no such crisis ensued, but the patient experiences all the sensations which 
usually follow a ‘‘spree”—i. e., headache, nervous prostration and fever;— 
but he feels no thirst, no craving fordrink. He feels dreadfully oppressed ; 
and an uncontrollable desire to leave the house seizes him, which desire is 
coupled with the passing thought, that if any one should detain him, he 
would leap out of the window. Once out of the house, the general depres- 
sion of spirit gradually passes away. 


March 31.—Patient readily falls asleep—cannot open his eyes. The 
suggestion is: that he will apologize to the person with whom he had the 
altercation, will not drink, and be in good humor. 


On the following day he writes to the doctor that he even forgot to 
drink his glass of water at dinner, and continues thus: ‘‘ I was in excellent 
humor all afternoon; I expressed regret to the person whom I chagrined 
the day before ; so you see my anger does not last very long.” 


April 3.—Somnolence a little more pronounced. The suggestion is: 
that patient will sleep well and without dreaming. The effect, however, 
was the very reverse of the suggestion. The patient writes: “I, who all 
along have slept so much, could not fall asleep. I thought of hypnotic 
experiments made and to be made, and somehow conceived the idea that 
hypnotism might be used to remodel the world. Sleep would not come, I 
tossed about in my bed until one o’clock in the morning.” 


On the next day, the patient is in bad humor, and has another alterca- 
tion, which under former conditions would have made him get intoxicated. 

April 11.—Drowsiness and sleep come faster and are more complete. 

April 14.—First indication—as yet faintly marked—of suggestive 
catalepsy during somnolence. Three days later the patient writes to his 
physician: “Since you have me under your care I experience a material 
change for the better in my condition. Iam no longer subject to so many 
fits of ill-humor as I used to be for even the most trifling cause. Whether 
it is the suggestion, to be of good cheer, which caused this change; or 
whether the thing is fortuitous, I do not know; but what I do know is, that 
what you said on the 14th of April—namely, that I would work more and 
more easily, istrue. During the past three days I have cheerfully finished 
work, which before I could not have summoned energy enough to begin.” 
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April 18.—Sleep more rapid andjdeeper. Suggestive catalepsy. Both 
arms of the patient, once raised above his head, remain extended, and in 
spite of all his efforts the patient cannot lower them. 

April 21.—Experiment without result. No sooner do signs of sleepiness 
appear, than the patient begins to yawn, and in spite of his efforts, continues 
to do so fora while. This did not occur subsequently, but ever afterward 
the patient felt great anxiety lest it should recur. 

April 25.—Occasional fits of sadness and melancholy. For the first 
time the patient is unconscious of the length of time during which he 
slept. He slept thirty minutes, but on awaking, believed that he had slept 
but five. Feels well after hypnotization and throughout the next day ; 
sleeps well and works easily. 

April 28.—Sleep is deep; respiration sonorous; at times the patient 
snores. Lethargy becomes more and more complete. Patient feels as if 
mind and body were rent asunder; cannot move his limbs at will. Less 
sadness on awaking. Hypnotization is repeated twice in each week, with- 
out notable incidents. Patient becomes more susceptible, and falls asleep 
more and more readily. On the 9th day of May he is attacked by violent 
stomachic cramps. Passes the succeeding night restlessly. Hypnotic sug- 
gestion is: that he will not feel the pain in his stomach. On the morning 
of the next day he writes: ‘‘ Have not felt stomach-ache all day ; but what 
I experienced in this respect is very remarkable, and I cannot explain it. 
The pain must be very violent, as is usually the case when these crises 
approach, but I have only a very faint sensation of it. I feel it, as one 
hears the sound of a human voice at a distance. The pain exists ; of that I 
am sure ; but the mind does not heed it, because it is ordered not to.” 

One month later (in the middle of June),—The patient is cheerful and 
finds pleasure in working. The craving for drink has disappeared. He 
asserts that during the course of the treatment, he has had several attacks 
of that general indisposition which formerly impelled him to bacchanal 
excesses. 

Since then nine months have passed, but a relapse has not occurred, and 
it is reasonable to expect that it will not, unless unforeseen circumstances 
of a dangerous character take place. 

Professor Dr. Foret confirmed Dr. Ladame’s theory by 


citing similar experiments of his own; yet, while he regarded 
hypnotism as an efficient means of effecting cures in many 
instances, he could not unconditionally recommend it in all 
cases, unless other means were applied simultaneously. “ At 
all events,” said he, ‘‘ hypnotism is destined to play an impor- 
tant part in the future of inebriate asylums.” 

A rambling discussion followed, during which little was 
said that might interest the American reader, for, in this 
matter, Americans are the acknowledged leaders of all civilized 


nations. 
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The writer, at Dr. Forel’s request, gave a written sketch of 
what, but for his illness, he would have submitted verbally. 
Its reproduction here appears all the more advisable, because 
many delegates evidently labored under the erroneous impres- 
sion that American experiences had proved governmental 
institutions to be preferable to private asylums. 

Mr. Caprsr, of Liverpool, gave utterance to this idea when 
he said :— 


I regret very much that Mr. Thomann is not present, to report on the 
condition of inebriate asylums in America. I, too, am of opinion that 
if these asylums are to be made useful, it is necessary to provide for the 
compulsory confinement of drunkards. It appears to me that America did 
the right thing in making it lawful to commit to such asylums persons 
found in a state of intoxication in the public streets. 


It was the writer's object, as will be seen from the follow- 
ing, to correct an error which obviously grew out of the liability 
of most persons to confound theory and practice :— 


But a few months have elapsed since the most competent specialists, 
assembled at the ‘ Colonial and International Congress on Inebriety,” have 
reported with exhaustive thoroughness upon the origin, aims and objects of 
inebriate asylums, and especially upon the mode of treatment adopted in 
such institutions and the results obtained by it. This being the case, it 
seems superfluous to say another word upon either of these points. One of 
the most important aspects of the whole question, however, was scarcely 
touched upon ; and that is, on the one hand, the right or duty of the State to 
erect and support such institutions and to provide for the compulsory con- 
finement therein of those requiring treatment; and, on the other hand, the 
expediency of exercising such a right, or fulfilling such a duty, if it be 
granted that either or both properly belong to the State. 

It is my intention to discuss only the latter part of the question, and, in 
connection with this, give a few facts which may throw some light upon the 
right of the State to such operation. ie 

In several states of the North American Union the law-makers have 
adopted the principle promulgated by Dr. Rush almost a century ago, that 
drunkenness is a disease and should be treated as such—a disease dangerous 
in a certain sense to the community, and demanding extraordinary measures 
in the interest of that community. In the logical development of this idea, 
the conviction was arrived at, that drunkards might be justly treated much 
like the insane. This, then, determined the manner and extent of the opera- 
tion by the State. But physicians urged weighty objections against the con- 
finement of inebriates in insane asylums, and from these objections naturally 
resulted the plan to establish separate state or municipal institutions for the 
cure of inebriates. This, as has been said, was done in several states; but 
special efforts were made by the authorities in New York and Connecticut, 
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In the former state, with its great metropolis and harbor, where 90 per cent. 
of all immigrants land—the focus of all the inevitable evils of a world-traffic, 
the refuge of paupers of all nationalities—in this state, I say, the need of 
inebriates’ homes was most sorely felt, and there, naturally, the authorities 
went furthest in their efforts to secure relief. It is, therefore, well worth 
while to glance at the results of these efforts by the government. 

The law authorized the erection of three institutions, one of which— 
built at the cost of a million dollars, princely in its architecture and its 
appointments—was universally regarded as a model asylum. It was 
supported by periodical appropriations, The patients received in those 
institutions belonged to the following three classes, to wit:— 

1. Those who voluntarily reported themselves for treatment, with or 
without the means to pay for their maintenance. 

2. Those who, at the request of relatives, or two respectable citizens, 
were declared, by two physicians, incompetent to carry on their business or 
profession. 

3. Those who, by certain courts of law, were sentenced to be confined 
therein, on the basis of the medical deposition referred to above, or otherwise. 

In one instance, authority was even given to the judges of the lowest 
courts, to deliver up to inebriates’ homes, instead of sending to the work- 
house, all persons arrested for drunkenness. 

The State has, therefore, done everything that the most sanguine advo- 
cates of the founding of such institutions could demand. And what, now, is 
the result of all these efforts? Avery poorone! The Binghamton State 
Asylum, which was known to be most richly endowed, has been turned into 
an insane asylum, because, as the present head of the institution wrote to 
the writer, it was a ‘‘ failure” from the start. 

The Inebriates’ Home for the City of New York has been given up en- 
tirely. Of the three institutions, only one, therefore, is still in existence— 
namely, the one at Fort Hamilton ; and this, although supported in part by 
the State, has long ceased to be a public institution, in the original meaning 
of the law. 

If we look around in other states, we shall find that there, too, the 
State institutions continue to exist in but very few cases. The institution 
once conducted by Dr. Parrish, in the State of Maryland, has been given up, 
and there is but little hope of ever seeing it resuscitated. The like may be 
stated of several other institutions. 

Now, if we consider that this collapse of the State institutions is by no 
means due to any incapacity in the medical management, but rather that 
the State inebriates’ homes have proved eminently successful in effecting 
cures; and if, on the other hand, we see that private institutions flourish and 
increase in number, that the proportion of the latter is to that of the State 
asylums as 20 to 1, we can scarcely escape the conviction, if experience be 
worth anything, that the wisest course is, to leave this matter to private 
philanthropy. This ought not, however, to exclude some support from the 


State. 
Thus far the facts. Their causes have been much discussed. The 
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principal reasons for the poor success of State institutions can be easily 
traced, by considering the class of patients before enumerated. 


I. Those who ought voluntarily to report for treatment ; and among these, 
again, (a) people of means, and (b) the poor. The former naturally prefer a 
private asylum to a State institution ; 1, because there is no need for them 
to expose their more or less degrading disease at the public pillory ; 2, be- 
cause they certainly do not find it desirable to come in contact with va- 
grants and other low topers, whom the courts sent to the inebriate’s home, 
instead of the workhouse. In case of the poor, the authorities have the 
difficult task of deciding who really seeks treatment, and who, being home- 
legs and without work, only seeksa refuge, food and shelter at the elegantly 
furnished asylums. We have proofs that the regulations referring to the 
latter class have caused sober persons to commit excesses in drink, for 
the reasons already pointed out. The Secretary of the Board of Public 
Charities and Corrections of the City of New York assured me that the 
City Asylum had to be given up, because those who voluntarily sought. 
admission, as well as the majority of those confined under judicial sentence 
belonged rather to the workhouse or the prison. 


II. What is said above of persons of means, also holds good of the 
relatives of the same—they prefer private institutions. In the case of 
poor relatives of drunkards, there arises a difficulty which in theory is 
often underestimated, but in reality has proved almost insurmountable. 
This is the difficulty of having it medically proved that a person who 
drinks habitually is incapable of performing the duties of his vocation. 
It is well known that thousands of persons drink to excess every day for 
years, and yet carry on their business with skill and success. A method 
such as is pursued in determining the sanity or insanity of a person (de 
lunatico inquirendo, as the technical term goes), can only be depended upon 
in the case of inebriates when the patient has already passed beyond the 
stage at which a cure is still possible. If we add to this difficulty the prej- 
udice prevalent among the masses of the people against insane asylums, 
as well as inebriate homes, it will be easily understood why, so far as the 
poor are concerned, so few persons of class II get into the State asylums. 


III. All the scruples which are naturally felt concerning medical tes- 
timony are doubly justified here. And where even a judge has the right 
to commit persons to an inebriates’ home, without any more ado, our doubts 
must be still greater. In the latter case, however, the chief difficulty is, 
as I have said, that, according to the experiences of the New York author- 
ities already cited, the majority of the persons appearing before the judge 
are by no means fit to be received in such institutions. 


Now, whatever may be the reasons, it is a fact, that in America, where 
the State—in many cases with a total disregard of all personal and civil 
rights of drunkards, and without any regard to expense—has attempted to 
accomplish exactly that which the adherents of Rush’s doctrine demanded, 
it is impossible to deny the impracticability of State provisions in this 
respect, Private institutions, on the other hand, have proved so eminently 
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successful, that we should be all the more inclined to advise against ex- 
pensive experiments by the State. 

The German delegates appeared to regret that the laws of 
the German Empire protect personal liberty and individual 
rights so rigidly, that the introduction of the American system 
of forcible detention of drunkards in inebriate asylums cannot 
be thought of. The Penal Code of Germany provides that 
whoever becomes addicted to inebriety to such an extent as to 
render him incapable of supporting himselfand those dependent 
upon him, shall be punished by imprisonment for a period of 
time which is to be determined, within stated limits, by the 
court. 

Mr. Vorxmar, of Kolmar, believed that this provision of 
the Penal Code admitted of interference, by the State, only in 
cases where all hope of reclaiming drunkards is lost. While 
this is perfectly true, Mr. Volkmar would probably admit, 
were he familiar with the state of things existing in countries 
where the rights of the individual are flagrantly disregarded 
in this particular, that even if the German government had 
the power to interfere at an earlier stage, the effect would not 
differ materially from the present condition of affairs. This 
being the case, it is certainly far more judicious to preserve 
the safeguards which surround the liberty and rights of the 
individual, than to inaugurate experiments which invade these 
rights, and establish precedents that may, as we have seen in 
our country, lead to heroic methods. 


The next subject of discussion—namely, the development 
of coftee-houses, is of little interest to us, simply because in 
our country, the prohibition party has long since ceased to be 
guided by those philanthropic motives, by which the European 
founders of coffee-houses and other resorts for the poor are 
manifestly inspired. Ever since the great schism, which in 
the first half of our century divided the temperance party 
into two factions—the extremists, who now control the entire 
movement, ceased to use moral means for a moral end. Their 
party is a political machine; their leaders engage in politics 
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as ina business; their publishing houses are money-making 
concerns; and while the majority of the followers are, no 
doubt, inspired by the best of motives, they are incapable of 
distinguishing between what their aim ought properly to be, 
and what their leaders represent as the only attainable end. 
Philanthropy being foreign to the American movement, it 
would be waste of time to cite, save by way of contrast, the 
noble deeds of European reformers in the matter of ameliorat- 
ing the condition of the wage-workers, to the end that want 
and misery may not lead them to inebriety. 


In the foregoing pages, the writer endeavored to present 
an impartial review of the work done by the Ziirich Congress. 
He cheerfully leaves the reader to draw his own conclusions, 
make his own comparisons, and to decide for himself on which 
side of the great question common-sense, honesty, and love of 
country and mankind are to be found. 
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SWISS MONOPOLY LAW. 


ARTICLE 1. The right to manufacture and import liquors, the manu- 
facture of which is hereby placed under federal control, shall belong ex- 
clusively to the Confederation. Liquors delivered by the Confederation to 
be used for drinking shall be sufficiently rectified and inspected. As forthe 
supply covered through the domestic production, the Confederation trans- 
fers to local authorities and trade the necessary delivery, as per Article 2, 

ArT, 2. Nearly one-quarter of the consumption of liquors shall be pro- 
vided by contracts of delivery, which the Confederation will conclude with 
domestic producers. The deliveries are to be published for acceptance by 
the federal council, in lots of not less than 150 hectoliters and not exceeding 
1,000 hectoliters of pure alcohol. Each lot will be assigned to the party 
presenting the required guarantee and making the best offer for the lot. In 
determining the offers submitted, the distillation of domestic raw material 
and distillation by agricultural associations are to be preferred. No bidder 
will receive more than one lot. 

ArT. 3. The importation of superior liquors may be permitted to pri- 
vate persons under conditions fixed by the federal council, and for a certain 
monopoly fee of 80 francs per one hundred liter gross and the import duty, 
regardless of the degree of alcohol. 

ArT. 4, The Confederation will deliver the liquor in quantities not less 
than 150 liters. The price will be regulated by the federal council from 
time to time, and published in Vewille Fédérale. The price shall not be 
less than 120 francs and not more than 150 francs per hectoliter of pure 
alcohol, without the cask. 

Art. 5. In the exportation of products, in the manufacture of which 
dutiable alcohol has been used, the quantity of such alcohol is to be ascer- 
tained and the duty paid on it, returned at the close of the fiscal year. 
This reimbursement will be made by the federal council on the basis of the 
average difference between the selling price and the purchase price of the 
imported spirituous liquors. No such return of duty on alcohol will be 
made in case of exportations of less than 20 liters. 

Art. 6. Alcohol intended for mechanical or domestic purposes, taken 
from the cheapest quality and as raw spirits, will be furnished from the 
warehouses of the Confederation, in quantity not less than 150 liters, at cost 
price, and, when imported, with the addition of the import duty. The 
federal council will regulate as to the test of alcohol falling in this class. 

ArT. 7. Hawkers’ trade in spirituous liquors of all kinds, as well as the 
retail sale in taverns, distilleries, and such other establishments where such 
retail sale is not in natural connection with the sale of other commercial 
articles, is hereby prohibited. The retail sale of raw spirits and that made 
by distilleries by virtue of Article 8 is excepted. 

Art. 8. The sale of spirituous liquors of all kinds, in quantity not less 
than 40 liters, will be regarded wholesale. The sale of smaller quantities, 
or retail sale, is subdivided into— 

(1) Retail sale in taverns to be consumed there. 
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(2) Retail sale to be carried away. License for retail in taverns is to 
he granted by the cantonal authorities under a tax proportioned to the im- 
portance of the trade and the amount sold. This tax will be fixed by the 
cantons until it is placed under federal regulation. Distillers who, in one 
year, do not manufacture more than 40 liters liquors not subject to the 
federal duty, are at liberty to sell their product in quantity not less than 5 
liters. The casks in taverns must be stamped with the official stamp. 


Art. 9, The cantons will be charged with the supervision of the trade 
in spirituous liquors delivered by the Confederation, as well as to the 
manufacture and sale of liquors not subject to the federal] duty. 


Art. 10. The execution of the law in its other parts devolves on the 
federal council, which will provide the necessary machinery and regulations. 
The federal council can claim the co-operation and assistance of the cantons, 
and, in event of so doing, all expenditures incurred by the cantons must be 
refunded to them by the Confederation, The Confederation will advance 
to the monopoly administration the sum necessary for the execution of the 
law, the sum so advanced to bear interest and to be redeemed in a reason- 
able time. 

ArT. 11. The Confederation collects the duty on all imported spirituous 
liquors and renders an account of the expense of the monopoly administra- 
tion, as well as the increase of the customs expense occasioned by the 
monopoly. 

ArT. 12. The net income of the monopoly administration will be di- 
vided, under the limitations of the Constitution, among the cantons accord- 
ing to population as shown under last federal census. This distribution will 
take place at the end of each calendar year. 


ART, 13. The cantons must report annually to the federal council as to: 
the disposition of the 10 per cent. of the amount received by them, which, 
according to Article 32 bis of the federal constitution, must be applied to 
suppress intemperance. These reports shall be submitted in printed form 
to the federal council. 


Art, 14. Whoever violates the provisions of this law, either in the 
manufacture of spirituous liquors without authority, or fails to deliver to 
the Confederation the entire quantity he may at any time manufacture un- 
der the anthority granted him, or procures an unjust return of customs 
duties, as provided in Article 5, or uses the raw spirits under Article 6 for 
other than the specified purposes, or procures spirituous liquors in an illegal 
manner, shall be subject to a fine from five to thirty times the value of the 
amount so improperly obtained. If this cannot be ascertained, the fine will 
be from 200 to 10,000 francs. In case of a repetition of the offense, or un- 
der aggravating circumstances, the fine may be doubled and an imprison- 
ment of six months added. The attempt to violate or evade the provisions 
of the law shall be subject to the same penalties. 


ArT. 15. In addition to the cases referred to in Article 14, each viola- 
tion of the law or the regulations relating to its enforcement shall be sub- 
ject to a fine from 20 to 500 francs ; this fine will be increased to 50 or 
1,000 francs where resistance is offered to the execution of the law, under 
limitations of Article 47 of the federal penal code. 


ART, 16, One-third of the fines realized under the law shall go to the 
informer, one-third to the canton, and one-third to the commune in which 
the offense was committed. If there be no informer, then two-thirds go to 
the canton where the offense has been committed by the officers or the em- 
ployés of the customs administration ; the fines will be apportioned under 
Article 57 of the canton law of August 27, 1851. 


Art. 17. Proceedings in all cases for violation of the law or the pro- 


visions for its carrying out shall be had in conformity with the federal law 
of 30th June, 1849, for violation of fiscal and revenue laws. 
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ART. 18. The proprietors of existing distilleries shall be indemnified 
by the Confederation for the depreciation in the value of their property 
caused by the enactment of this law. In reaching this depreciation the 
profits in the business shall not be taken into account, The claim to in- 
demnity is limited to distilleries established previous to 1885 and in opera- 
tion at that time, and the proprietors of which renounce and surrender the 
authority granted under Article 32 b¢s of the federal constitution. Where 
an agreed indemnity is found impracticable, it must be referred to a com- 
mission of estimates. These commissions of estimates or values shall be 
composed of three members, one to be appointed by the federal tribunal 
(Supreme Court), one by the federal council, and the third by the cantonal 
government in which the property is located. Against the decision of the 
commission there will be an appeal by either party to the federal tribunal, 
within thirty days after the rendering of the same. If not done within this 
time the opinion of the commission will be final. The procedure, both of 
the commission and the federal tribunal, shall be by a special regulation of 
the federal tribunal, based on the law of May, 1850, concerning the con- 
demnation of private property. 

Arr. 19. The Confederation has the right to acquire the stock of mo- 
nopoly spirituous liquors in the country, after the law goes into effect, 
amounting to over one-half hectoliter, with indemnity, where the owner is 
unwilling to pay the required taxes. If the Confederation sees proper to 
enforce its right of acquisition, the proprietors must give notice of their 
stock ; any concealment of same will involve complication and penalty 
under Article 14. The price to be paid for liquors so appropriated by the 
Confederation will be fixed by experts appointed by the federal council. 

ArT. 20. The federal council is charged with the full execution of this: 
law. 

ArT. 21. The federal council is charged, in conforming with the pro- 
visions of the federal law of June 17, 1874, to promulgate this law and fix 
the date when it shall go into effect. 
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REPORT ON BEER. 


To Hon. Erastus Brooxs, Chairman of the Executive Committee : 

Sir.— I have the honor to submit the following report on the work 
assigned to me by resolution of the Board, passed June 15, 1885, 
namely: Resolved, That the assistant secretary be authorized to make 
arrangements for the collection of samples of spirituous, fermented 
or malt liquors for analysis in accordance with chapter 176 of the Laws 
of 1885, and that the whole business arrangement for the enforcement 
of said law be referred to him under the direction of the Executive 
Committee.”’ 


REPORT. 

This law requires that “the Board shall at least once in the calendar 
year cause samples to be procured in public market or otherwise, of 
the spirituous, fermented or malt liquors distilled, brewed, manufactured 
or offered for sale in each and every brewery or distillery located in 
this State, and a test sample or analysis thereof to be made by a chemist 
or analyst duly appointed by said Board of Health.” 

The provision being thus specific, the question of the best method 
of carrying out its intent was the first confronted. Many difficulties 
incumbered the purchase of these samples, mainly in open market, 
owing to the very great number of saloonsinvolved. ‘To ascertain the 
particular brand sold in each would have needed more time and ex- 
pense than was at command. There was also risk of such collections 
being imperfect, and the brewers unfairly and incompletely represented. 

It seemed more feasible, therefore, to collect the samples directly 
from the breweries and to supplement them by others purchased in the 
saloons, thus at once showing the character of the beverages as brewed. 
and as actually retailed to consumers. This course was finally adopted. 
' By correspondence with the Internal Revenue Department, an 
official list was obtained of all the brewers and distillers in the State, 
and these were properly recorded in a register specially prepared for 
the purpose. 

In order that the brewers might be fully apprised of the law, the 
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Notice. 


The State Board of Health hereby notifies all distillers or brewers of 
spirituous, fermented or malt liquors in the State of New York, that 
on April 29, 1885, the Legislature passed a law known as chapter 176, 
a copy of which is appended to this statement. _ 

This law, in addition to the duties covered by chapter 407 of 1881, 
concerning which regulations of the Board have already been framed 
and published, specitically imposes upon the State Board of Health the 
duty of making at least annually an examination of samples of the 
“spirituous, fermented or malt liquors distilled, brewed, manufactured 
or offered for sale in each and every brewery or distillery located in 
this State.’’ 

The State Board of Health at its annual meeting in New York city, 
on May 14, 1885, adopted measures for the carrying out of the spirit 
and purpose as well as the letter of the proposed law. 

The State Board of Health hereby gives notice that in this as well as 
in all other matters intrusted to its administration it will endeavor to 
discharge its duty impartially, without fear or favor, relying upon the 
co-operation of all good citizens and upright manufacturers for the 
successful enforcement of the statute. 

While in no case will violations of the law be condoned or connived 
at, yet the investigations will be conducted in a spirit of fairness and 
with a proper regard for all vested business interests. 

Information of the violation of any of the provisions of the statute 
will at all times be gladly received at the Central Office, where such use 
of it will be made as in the judgment of the Board will best carry out 
the intent of the law and best conserve the interests of the public. 

ALFRED LUDLOW CARROLL, M. D., 


Asany, June 20, 1885. Secretary. 


By resolution of the Board, Dr. Englehardt was elected chemist to 
analyze the various samples. Having before served the Board accepta- 
bly as chemist in the department of wines, beers, spirits and cordials, 
under the old law, ‘‘ To prevent the adulteration of food and drugs,’’ 
his selection was considered the best that could be made. 

The limited funds at the Board’s disposal for the work, $3,000, made 
it necessary to secure the lowest possible terms for each analysis as oth- 
erwise the number to be made would have exhausted an appropriation 
many times larger. An arrangement was finally entered into with Dr. 
'Englehardt by which he agreed to make the analysis at minimum 
rates, and the following form of analysis agreed upon: 


COLON, athoaie < actin betes} Ach, percent... tecne 
PEPARBDATENIGY ao eieveeieys euskal Phosphoric acid, per cent 
Specitie' pravity 2.7. -2..0. Water, per cent ........ 
Alcohol by weight, per cent. . Substitute for hops...... 
Extractive matter, per cent... Substitutes for malt .... 
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The law provides that the “samples shall be kept in vessels and in a 
condition necessary and adequate to obtain a proper test and analy- 
sis of the liquors contained therein. The vessels containing such sam- 
ples shall be properly labeled and numbered by the secretary of said 
Board of Health, who shall also prepare and keep an accurate and 
proper list of the names of the distillers, brewers or vendors, and 
opposite each name shall appear the number which is written or 
printed upon the label attached to the vessel containing the sample of 
the liquor manufactured, brewed, distilled or sold. Such lists, num- 
bers and labels shall be exclusively for the information of the said 
Board of Health, and shall not be disclosed or published unless upon 
discovery of some deleterious substance prior to the completion of the 
analysis, except when required in evidence in a court of justice. The 
samples when listed and numbered shall be delivered to the chemist, 
analyst, or other officer of said Board of Health, and shall be desig- 
nated and known to such chemist, analyst or officer only by its num- 
ber, and by no other mark or designation. The result of the analysis 
or investigation shall thereupon, and within convenient time, be re- 
ported by the officer conducting the same to the secretary of said State 
Board of Health, setting forth explicitly the nature of any deleterious 
substance, compound or adulteration which may be detrimental to pub- 
lic health and which has been found upon analysis in such samples, 
and stating the number of the samples in which said substance was 
found. Upon such examination or analysis the brewer, distiller or 
vendor in whose sample of spirituous, fermented or malt liquor such 
deleterious substances, compounds or adulterations shall be found, 
shall be deemed to have violated the provisions of this act, and shall 
be punishable as prescribed in section seven of this act. 

To satisfy these conditions bottles and cases were ordered specially 
marked with the State Board’s imprint, and a cool cellar rented con- 
venient to the chemist, where the beers could be kept at proper tem- 
perature awaiting analysis. Tags were also prepared (of which the 
following is a specimen), to be tied on the samples as they were collected: 


No. The State Board of Health, Date, 
Sample of 

Purchased of a 

Brewed or distilled by 


Collector’s name. 


These tags were removed from the sample on its reaching the Cen- 
tral Office, and a label, with a certain number, of which the following 


is a sample, pasted on: 


Srate Boarp or HEALTH, 
Chapter 176, 1885. 
Secy’s No, 
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The samples as sent tothe chemist were labeled with the above 
label and contained no other information than the secretary’s number. 

Located as the breweries are all over the State, it was necessary to 
have a special collector, a man of thorough integrity, who could give 
his whole attention to the work. Fortunately there was available at 
the time one whovhad been in the Board’s service formerly, and an ar-. 
rangement was made with him at the moderate rate of $2 a day 
and expenses, to make the collections for the entire State excepting in 
the cities of New York and Brooklyn where the breweries are so numer- 
ous and so close together, that it was thought hotel and traveling ex- 
penses might be saved by employing a person who had his home in 
one or other of these cities. Collecting was begun in the city of 
Albany on the 15th day of July, 1885, and continued with slight inter- 
ruption till November: 25, 1885. 

An effort was made to take such sanitary observations as might be 
useful to the Board in making its recommendations, by thoroughly 
inspecting every brewery. The collections were necessarily retarded 
somewhat by this course, but the gain was more than compensatory 
in the information obtained. 

The law requiring that each sample be marked by the secretary 
before forwarding it to the chemist for analysis, added to the expense of 
expressage, making in fact three expressages, one in shipping the empty 
case of bottles to the point where the collections were to be made, the 
second in forwarding them after the samples had been collected to the 
Central Office to have the tags removed and numbered labels pasted 
on, and the third, in the transfer of the samples properly marked to 
the chemist for analysis. 

That no one could tamper with these each case was locked. The 
keys for the cases were made in triplicate, one being held by the 
collector, the second at the Central Office, and the third being in the 
possession of the chemist. 

The law also requiring that the results of the analyses should be 
for the exclusive information of the Board, the returns from the 
analyst were kept under lock and key. 

The following is a tabulation of all the apalyses received from Dr. 
Englehardt. They are numbered consecutively, but the names of the 
brewers are withheld. His own report, which is separately given, 
will speak for itself. The beers were found to be heavily salted. 
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It will be seen that no substitute for hops nas veen found, and that 
as regards substitutes for malt, the chemist speaks with great caution. 
He suspects the addition of glucose in several instances, but cannot 
pronounce on this point with any degree of certainty. No harmful 
ingredient has, however, been detected. 


Normat Brer. 


Do these analyses show a violation uf the law in respect to con- 
taining ingredients that are ‘‘not normal or healthful to exist in such 
beverages?” On an aflirmative reply to this question will depend 
the future action of the Board in the matter of prosecution. Mani- 
festly before an answer can be given it will be necessary to have a clear 
understanding of what is a normal beer. Unfortunately, however, 
there exists no statutory definition, nor, in fact, any agreement among 
those supposed to be authorities. 

ATOHERLY, in reference to what ought to be the composition of beer, 
says: 

“ Beer is the fermented infusion of malted barley flavored with 
hops which, by law (English), are the only substances permitted to be: 
used in its manufacture. How far this law is carried out is a matter 
which only analysis can determine.” 

Hassaty says: “ Malt beverages should consist solely of the product 
of malt and hops, the former ot which has been subjected to fermen- 
tation, and all varieties of these beverages should be due to these and 
these alone, the color should be due solely to the degree of heat to 
which the malt has been subjected in the kiln and to the ripeness and 
color of the hops employed; ” and adulteration is detined as follows : 
“ Any other substances than the constituents of malt and their deriva- 
_ tives, hops and water in such proportion as in the case of stout, strong 

and pale ale, to reduce the absolute alcohol to less than 4.5 per cent, 
and in porter and beer to under 3.5 per cent. Although the law allows 
the addition of both sugar and salt we regard these additions as 


adulteration.” 

On the other hand malt may be derived from other grains than 
barley and in fact is. Webster defines malt as “ barley or other grain 
steeped in water till it germinates, and then dried ir a kiln thus evolvy- 
ing the saccharine principle.” While a gentleman who evidently takes 
a somewhat liberal view, defines normal lager to be “a fermented 
beverage, not less than six months old, made from any starchy grain, 
and rendered bitter to suit the consuffers’ palate.” 

There seems to be, therefore, an,agreement in defining malt beverages 
as being composed solely of malt and hops; but a difference in regard 
to the kind of grain from which malt is to be derived, some claiming 
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that it should be confined to barley alone and others taking a wider 
latitude. It is evident that until a normal standard of beer is de- 
termined upon the present law will have little effect. . 

By way of ascertaining the views taken on this subject by the leading 
brewers of the country, correspondence was instituted with the Brewers’ 
Association, and the following letter from the secretary will be read 
with interest. 


Atrrep Luptow Carrot, M. D., Secretary : 


Dear Sir— Availing myself of your kind permission I take. the 
liberty to inform you that, at a meeting of the Advisory Committee of 
the United States Brewers’ Association, Dr. Schwarz and I submitted 
your timely suggestion in reference to normal beer, recommending that 
the matter be referred to the Board of Trustees of the Association at 
its annual convention in May next. The committee, at once, passed 
a resolution to that effect and instructed me to transmit to you a copy 
of the same, and to assure you that the brewing trade is under many 
obligations to vou for the interest you have manifested in our efforts to 
offer to the public a pure article. 

Personally, I may be permitted to add, that you can do immense 
good by clearly stating in your official report what brewers should be 
allowed to use in the manufacture of beer and what not. So many 
prejudices are at present being aroused by biased persons against beer, 
and the ignorance of a great mass of the people on scientific subjects 
is so frequently appealed to in an insidious way that an official utterance 
from a competent authority as to what constitutes adulterations would 
greatly aid the honest brewers. At the same time you cannot, I think, 
serve the public better than by condemning, as severely as possible, the 
use of deleterious stuffs, and by recommending practicable laws of the 
utmost stringency for the punishment of adulterators,”’ 


The following is the resolution referred to; + THomann. 


“ Resolved, That this Committee submit to the United States 
Brewers’ Association, at its next convention, the proposition of estab- 
lishing a normal standard for the character of malt beverages so far as 
ingredients and age are concerned.” 


Moprern Brewinc. 


There are various contrivances resorted to by which time and labor 
may be saved, but whether in doing so the quality of the brew is im- 
proved may well be questioned. Of course all brewers had to learn their 
first lesson in malting the grain and converting its starch into sugar from 
nature, for this is really what natgre does to provide the sweet fluid for 
the sustenance of her young.* Starch and gluten constitute the chief com- 
ponents of all grains, and they are designed to form the first nutriment 


* Chemistry of Common Life.— Jounsron. 
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for the tender plant; but being in their natural state insoluble in water, 
they cannot pass from the body of the seed to sustain the growing 
germ. As the sprouting, however, proceeds, chemical changes take 
place at the base of the germ, the gluten being changed into a white 
soluble substance called diastase, which acting on the starch converts 
it into grape sugar, which is soluble in water, and can thus in a liquid 
form be utilized for purposes of nutrition. 

The brewers at first caused the grain to sprout, thus producing 
diastase from the gluten, and. thereby converting the starch into 
sugar, reduced to liquid form by the addition of water. The addi- 
tion of yeast to this wort would split it up into alcohol and car- 
bonie acid in the process of fermentation, and being flavored with 
hops would in due time form a pure and wholesome beverage. In the 
march of progress, however, man seeks to improve upon nature and 
science is called to his aid to enable him to do it. It was soon ascer- 
tained that a certain characteristic of the diastase pointed out the way 
for abbreviating the labor of brewing. Good malt was found to con- 
tain one pound of diastase to every hundred pounds of starch con- 
tained in the grain, and that this pound of diastase was capable of 
changing into grape sugar, not only one hundred pounds of starch, but 
ten times that amount; hence the brewer found that the diastase of a 
certain portion of malt was sufficient to change not only all the starch 
it contained into sugar, but the starch in many times that amount, and 
that raw grain could be added, thus avoiding the expense and time of 
malting the latter. This was the first departure from nature’s slow 
and certain method ; whether an improvement or not is open to ques- 
tion. 

Another property of the diastase was discovered to be that heating 
the solution containing it to the boiling point, destroyed its power of 
changing starch into sugar. This determined the time when the wort 
might be safely boiled, and the hops introduced, which of course ought 
not to be until the starch had all been changed. 

While some brewers have malting departments connected with their 
breweries, others, adopting perhaps the principle of division of labor, 
purchase their malt already prepared, and thus the malt business sepa- 
rate from the brewing, has grown to considerable dimensions in this 
State. 

The brewer then commences where the maltster leaves off, and is 
saved the work of steeping, germinating and roasting the grain. While 
some brewers profess to use only malted grain in the manufacture of 
their beers, others frankly admit the mixing with it of glucose. Before, 
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however, discussing the effect of this practice, it may not be devoid of 
interest to note the difference in the processes of brewing lager beer 
as distinguished from ale and porter, the consumption of lager so greatly 
preponderated in this State. 


* Tt has been ascertained that the temperature at which the fermentation of the 
beer has taken place exerts a great effect on its keeping properties, and on its lia- 
bility to become sour from the formation of acetic acid. When the wort is at ahigh 
temperature the action of the yeast is very brisk and the large bubbles of carbonic 
acid formed carry the yeast globules to the surface of the liquid where it forms a 
thick scum. The fermentation is called top fermentation. The scum prevents 
the access of the oxygen of the air to the fermenting fluid, and the yeast takes, 
therefore, the oxygen necessary for its formation from the sugar contained in the 
liquid. The sugar is thus destroyed before the whole of the nitrogenous matter 
held in solution has been used up by the yeast. The beer afterit has been drawn 
off contains, therefore, in the case of top fermentation, nitrogenous matter, which 
acting asa ferment induces the oxidation of the alcohol and the formation of 
acetic acid. When, on the other hand, the wort is fermented at a low tempera- 
ture, as is the case in the preparation of Bavarian beer, carbonic acid escapes 
from the liquid in minute bubbles, and the yeast is not carried to the top but 
remains at the bottom. Hence this mode of fermentation is called bottom-fer- 
mentation. The oxygen of the air has free access to the liquid and consequently 
the yeast takes the necessary oxygen from the air instead of the sugar, as in the 
previous case and the nitrogenous matter is wholly converted into yeast before all 
the sugar is decomposed. The beer thus prepared contains, therefore, but little 
nitrogenous matter which might act asa ferment, and it keeps consequently much 
better than beer prepared by top fermentation. In the latter case the yeast con- 
sists of gluten oxidized in a state of putrefaction and the bottom yeast is the 
gluten oxidized by slow combustion. . 


THe GuucosE Question. 


A good deal has been written about the deleterious nature of glucose 
and the evils resulting from its use in the brewing of beer, which exami- 
nation shows to be much exaggerated. The brewer, it is claimed, requires 
malt, whether obtained from barley or other grains, mainly for the sugar 
or glucose it contains. The starch of the grain is converted into sugar, 
and the sugar in the process of fermentation into alcohol. Manifestly 
whether the brewer goes through the long process of malting the grain, 
in order to obtain therefrom the glucose, or utilizes glucose already pre- 
pared, the result is the same. He obtains the saccharine element, by 

Still, however, we may dissent from the unreasonable position taken 
by many in regard to glucose and its properties, it will not be safe to 


* Hassall: Food and its adulterations. London, 1886. 
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dispose of this question in a summary way, for, as Hassall very prop- 
erly remarks: 

“The extract of malt contains a variety of other substances, organic 
and mineral, beside sugar, so that the beverage produced from brewing 
malt extracts and the mixture of this with sugar and various other sub- 
stances is very different in its actual composition and in its dietetic 
properties and effects.” 

The Massachusetts Board of Health, as quoted from the New York 
American Analyst, February 15, 1886, has some very sensible com- 
ments on this glucose question, calculated to dispose of popular fallacies 
regarding its supposed dangerous qualities. When properly and care- 
fully manufactured, it regards it as a wholesome food, deficient how- 
ever in sweetening power ; but a dangerous article to be taken info the 
system when carelessly prepared. The question then turns upon its 
mode of preparation, Glucose is usually made from the starch of corn 
by boiling it with dilute sulphuric acid, a process first discovered by 
Professor Kircoff, a Russian chemist in 1811,* and largely practiced 
in Austria and Germany since that time; but only within a compara- 
tively recent period introduced into this country. The process is thus 
' described by the Massachusetts Board of Health : 

“ The starch is first obtained in a pure condition from the corn, then 
mixed with water, and the mixture is heated to boiling. Sulphuric 
acid is added to the extent of about two per cent, and it is then boiled 
about three hours. The starch is by this time converted to sugar and 
dextrine, both of which are in solution. The free acid is then got rid 
of by the addition of chalk or marble dust, which with the acid forms 
calcic sulphate, which settles to the bottom and leaves a clear super- 
natant fluid, which yields glncose and dextrine. Should all of the acid 
not be removed, or should the calcic sulphate be in any amount retained, 
it is evident that the product would not be entirely harmless, since 
disturbances of the digestion might follow its use. Moreover, the con- 
taminations which are ordinarily present in commercial sulphuric acid 
will of course be present with the acid,’ and Jonnsron claims that 
“such beer is deficient in the aromatic principle found in the skin of 
the grain.” 

It is hardly within the province of this Board in the absence of any 
law on the subject, to dictate to the brewers what they shall use in the 
making of beer, or declare that malt shall be made from barley alone 
when it is not yet settled that malt from other grains will not answer 
as well. It is however the duty of the Board to insist that no harm- 
ful constituents shall be used, leaving it to the brewers themselves 
to make their’own selections from the whole range of wholesome 
substances. 

It will be safe then for the State Board to recommend that the laws 


* See Second Rep. State Board of Health of New York, page 596. 
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should state specifically that malt beverages should contain no other 
ingredients than the constituents of malt and with their derivatives as 
well as hops and pure water. 


Exorss oF BicARBONATE OF SoDA. 


The practice of charging the beer kegs with bicarbonate of soda, is 
one resorted to only when needless haste is made in turning out upon 
the market beer before the process of fermentation has been com- 
pleted, and fermentable matter remains which is likely to sour. The 
bicarbonate of soda counteracts this tendency to acetification and gives 
the beer a good head; but beer that has lain from four to six months has 
in itself sufficient carbonic acid without resorting to this artificial 
charging, and the process of fermentation is so complete that there is 
left in it nothing likely to acetify. The practice, therefore, is simply an 
accusation of the beer to which it is added. 

Dr. Bartley, of Brooklyn, speaks of the custom of brewers sending 
out to the market beers only fourteen days old, containing more or less 
yeast, and clarified by artificial "means instead of in the natural way. 
He further shows that while bicarbonate of soda taken into the stomach 
in small quantities is quite harmless ; yet in the frequent potations of 
habitual beer drinkers, who imbibe say thirty glasses per diem, an 
amount ranging from 180 to 200 grains of bicarbonate of soda, may be 
introduced into the system, with necessarily deleterious effect. 

Another danger to be guarded against is at the retailers where it is 
alleged adulteration is carried on, either with the object of increasing 
the quantity, its intoxicating power, its pungency or to revive old beer 
and give it an artificial color, resulting, of course, in a deteriorated 
article. No matter how good the beer may be when brewed it is 
always liable to harmful manipulation in the hands of a conscience- 
less retailer. Water is added to increase the quantity with the result 
of lowering the proportion of its constituents and lessening its flavor, 
Tobacco or the seeds of cocculus indicus are added for intoxicating 
effect ; color and flavor are given by means of burnt sugar, liquorice, 
treacle, quassia, coriander and carraway seeds. To increase the thirst 
of the consumer salt and cayenne pepper are put in, and various mix- 
tures are concocted to get rid of stale ale. For these the brewers are 
certainly not responsible. 

To maintain a proper surveillance over all the saloons of the State 
would be a work of great magnitude, and could only be effected by 
pressing into service the local boards of health of every town, village 
and city. 
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ImportTANoE oF Purr WATER. 


The sanitary surroundings of breweries, and the purity of the water 
employed, are all of vital importance to the quality of the beer. In re- 
gard to the latter, it has been remarked that 

“Tt is well known that the quality of the water used has a great 
_ effect on beer, on the extraction of the soluble constituents of the malt, 
and on the subsequent clarification of the fermented beverage. 

For the first purpose a soft or even an alkaline water would appear to 
be the most suitable; but, for the second, there is nodoubt that waters 
containing much lime are the best. The lime combines with the phos- 
phoric acid of the malt and forms an insoluble salt, which assists in 
carrying down any suspended matter. 

In the course of boiling, the excess of carbonic acid in the water, by 
which the carbonates of lime and magnesia are dissolved, is expelled, 
and these salts are precipitated ; again, the alkaline phosphates present 
in malt have the power of decomposing and precipitating sulphate of 
lime, phosphate of lime and a soluble alkaline sulphate being formed, 
but part of the phosphate of lime so formed is re-dissolved in the acid 
generated during fermentation. The water from being at first hard, 
thus becomes comparatively soft, and in this state is well suited for the 
extraction of the active properties of the malt and hops.” 

in regard to the water used by the breweries of our own State, of 
course, that depends upon the local supply for; potable purposes. The 
subject of the purity of potable water-supplies has become of so much 
interest to the citizens and has led to such earnest efforts to secure this 
end, that the quality of the beer may be expected to partake of the 


improvements made in this direction. 


Sanrrary Conprrion or BREWERIES. 

A few selections from the notes of our inspector in regard to the 
sanitary condition of the breweries visited may serve as an example of 
their general condition. 

One brewery in was an old place in bad repair, and so foul 
and unclean that it would seem as though any thing manufactured in 
such a place must be unfit for drink. 

Brewery in was small, dirty and loosely conducted. _ 

At is a medium sized ill-kept place, and, from various signs, 
should judge the beer to be bad. Owner’s reputation is bad and re- 
tailers refuse to handle his beer quite frequently. 


At , medium sized brewery, not very clean. The cellars were 
quite sour. 
Another at was of medium size and clean up stairs, but the 


cellars were foul, dirty and utterly unfit for use. 
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Another at same place was only fairly kept and their beer was appa- 
rently very bad. 

At was a small dirty brewery, the kettle for boiling the beer 
and a stable full of foul smells occupying a cellar together. 

At was a fairly clean, medium sized brewery. The cellars 
were particularly sweet for an ale brewery. 

Another at was old and undergoing repairs and consequently 
dirty, but I judged, that at best, it is slovenly kept. 

Another place was middle sized, carelessly run and not over clean. 

At is a very large establishment consisting of two breweries 
divided by a canal. They are connected by a passageway built in the 
arch of the creek which runs under the canal and into which most of 
the sewage of....runs. The odors from this creek permeate the 
cellars adjacent to the passageway. ‘The rest of the breweries are very 
well kept, sweet and clean. A malt-house is connected with the brew- 
eries in which all the barley used is malted. Well-water is used in 
making the beer. 

Another brewery at was a good sized place and well kept, ex- 
cept that the cellars were very wet, the result of an overflow, the drain 
having been stopped up during the heavy storm of Saturday morning. 

Another brewery out of the city of , uses water from a large 
spring. The buildings are all new, and, as at another brewery, an ice 
machine is used which is much cleaner than ice. 

Another brewery in was a little, dilapidated, dirty place. 

Outside of is a brewery which is an old place and dirty. 

In was a small place, clean and very dry. 

A. breweryat was small, old and dirty. A new part is nearly 
finished and will soon be occupied, when the old place will be torn 
down. Its cellars are blasted out of solid rock which comes to within 
two feet of the surface. 

Another brewery, at same place, is a large concern, well managed 
and fairly clean. Their cellars are in the rock and go down forty-four 
feet and are well drained, all the dripping of water and beer running 
into two tubs sunk below the lowest cellar floor, from whence it is 
pumped up and allowed to run into the sewer. A like system is needed 
in all the breweries having rock cellars, but this is the only one in 
which I have found it. 

Next brewery visited was medium sized and not very clean. Most 
of their cellars are in the rock. 

Another was a very small place, rather dirty, with poor cellars. 

At the largest brewery in , the buildings, machinery, etc., are 
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new and very fine, well-kept and clean. The cellars are in the rock, 
and are carefully washed and drained. 

A brewery was found to be fairly clean up stairs but the cellars were 
_ foul and dirty. 

Another well-kept brewery has its cellars in the rock and they are 
well-washed and drained. - 

The next was of medium size, dirty, with sour smelling cellars. 


At , is a brewery, fairly well kept, although the lower parts are 
very wet. 

At , 1s a medium-sized place, not clean, not well-managed and 
part in poor repair. 

At , a medium-sized place, using water pumped directly from 

river. It was clean and fairly kept. 

At , is a large, very well-kept brewery. It is very clean and 
and carefully drained. 

At , a medium-sized brewery, fairly clean, with well-drained 


cellars. Spring water is used in the beer. 
Another brewer, at same place, secures the water for his beer from 
a well and a spring. 


At » was a very small, dirty place at which water from a well 
is used in the beer. 
At , visited an old established place where spring water, 


brought from out of town, is used. They claim to make their beer 
just as good as when the brewery first started, that is from malt and 
hops alone. They complained bitterly of the ruinous competition of 
brewers who use cheap articles. 

A number of other breweries visited were described a8 having foul, 
wet and filthy cellars, while those connected with other breweries were 
sweet and clean. 


RECOMMENDATIONS. 


First. The iaw should be amended so as to define the normal con. 
stituents of malt beers or malt beverages. 

Second. That a malt beverage should, as its name indicates, contain 
only malt and hops, with their constituents, and water. 

Third. That Congress should pass a law making it obligatory upon 
the Interflal Revenne Department, at all times, to permit publicity to 
be given to the ingredients reported to it by the brewers and distillers 
as having been purchased from which to brew or distil. 

Fourth. That the focal boards of health, throughout the State, 
should have a special surveillance over the sanitary condition of the 
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breweries within their jurisdiction, and should, through their health 
officers, make periodical visits and report upon the condition of these 
establishments. 

Fifth. That no other than pure water should be used in the erie 
of beer. 

Siath. That the local boards of health, throughout the State, should 
have a special surveillance over the saloons located in their jurisdiction, 
and should, from time to time, have samples purchased of the beverages 
sold and forward them to an analyst for examination ; and that some 
arrangement should be made whereby the expense of these analyses be 
defrayed by the board of excise. 

Seventh. That no condition of secrecy should be imposed in the law 
relating to beers, spirituous or malt liquors, but that it should be 
admissible on the finding of any adulterants or harmful ingredients in 
any sample examined, to have the fact made public as the best means 
of correcting the pernicious practice. 


FREDERICK CARMAN, 
Assistant Secretary. 


At a meeting of the State Board of Health, at New York, on the 
3d of March, 1886, the Chairman of the Executive Committee pre- 
sented with his approval the above report, and, on motion, its recom- 
mendations were adopted, the report ordered printed and laid before 
the Legislature. 

FREDERICK C. CURTIS, M. D., 
. Acting Secretary. 


REPORT OF THE ANALYST ON THE EXAMINATION OF 
BEER. 


Syracusg, N. Y., February 17, 1886. 
To the State Board of Health : 


GrntLemEN — The number of samples of beer examined up to date 
are 474. Among them are samples of porter, ale, lager, present use 
beer and weiss beer. Since the results of my examination of each 
sample are in your possession, I deem it now only necessary to call 
your attention to some of the extremes of my results. 

The lowest specifie gravity of a sample of beer at sixty degrees 
Fahrenheit is 999.44, in No. 248, while the highest was 1037.00, in No. 
289. 

The lowest alcoholic strength is represented by 0.677 per cent of 
alcohol by weight in No. 132, and the highest by 8.994 per cent of 
alcohol by weight in sample No. 32. 

The extractive matter was found lowest in sample No. 426, namely, 
1.277 per cent, and the highest in sample No. 289, namely, 9.547 per 
cent. 

By multiplying the percentage of alcohol found by two (which for 
all practical purposes is exact enough), and then adding the product 
thus obtained together with the extractive matter, we obtain the per- 
centage of the original wort. The lowest result thus found is in 
sample No. 458, namely, 3.235 per cent, and the highest in sample 
No. 32, namely, 25.917 per cent. 

The percentage of ash was lowest in sample No. 314, namely, 0.0976 
per cent (the sample contained only a trace of chlorine), while the 
highest was found in sample No. 403, which amounted, after deducting 
the salt, to 0.4676 per cent. 

The chlorine found in most of the samples, when more than a trace 
was calculated and it appears, though many samples contained but a 
trace, others were salted quite heavily, the greatest amount being 
found in sample No. 297, namely, 0.338 per cent. Many brewers, 
especially those that are brewing ale and porter, always add a certain 
amount of salt to their beers—to give taste and flavor, and an English 
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law permits the addition of 0.085 per cent or nearly fifty grains per 
gallon. The main object, I think, is to create thirst. 

The amount of phosphoric acid varied from 0.0287 per cent, in 
sample No. 461, to 0.1661 per cent in sample No. 403. 

A weighed quantity of beer was evaporated to about one-quarter of 
its original volume—to remove the alcohol, then filled up again with 
distilled water to the exact amount taken originally and, after thorough 
mixing, the specific gravity taken. Sample No. 426 showed the lowest, 
namely, 1004.87, and sample No. 289 the highest, namely, 1038.91. 

From the results of my investigation it is quite evident that the 
various kinds of beer, submitted to examination, were of widely differ- 
ent ages. In quite a number of samples large quantities of yeast had 
settled at the bottom of the bottles. These samples of beer were 
usually not clear, and I may be permitted to say that beer which is no¢ 
clear should not be allowed to be sold to the public; not only on ac- 
count of the presence of the yeast, but there may be other organisms 
present (to which the roily appearance may be partly due) to which the 
bad effect of drinking such beer is traceable. In Germany great atten- 
tion is paid by the government officers to prevent the sale of roily beer. 

Among the samples of beer examined were a number of so-called 
“ weiss biers,’’? which should not be classed with the porters, ales and 
lager. They contain usually, as is seen in my analyses, very small 
amounts of alcohol and extractive matter, and are drunk only to a 
limited extent. 

Among the constituents of a pure beer, phosphoric acid is of great 
importance, and usually amounts to about one-third of the entire ash. 
Where substitutes for barley malt are used containing less or no phos- 
phorie acid, the decrease of phosphoric acid in the ash is a good in- 
dication. In the samples of beer examined, when we deduct the salt 
from the total ash and multiply the phosphoric acid with these, we find 
in many of them the figures almost identical, in others a little below or 
above the total ash found, while in quite a number of cases the phos- 
phoric acid falls short. These latter samples undoubtedly contain substi- 
tutes for malt such as rice, grape-sugar or glucose. When wheat or 
corn are substituted for a portion of barley malt, the difference in the 
phosphorie acid found in such beer does not differ so markedly as where 
the grape-sugar and glucose are used. The presence of sulphates in greater 
quantities than mere traces seems to me to indicate the use of the latter 
two substitutes. My investigation of grape-sugar and glucose samples, 
due to my sickness, have not been finished sufficiently to speak more posi- 
tively. The same I have to say in regard to the detection of substitutes 
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for hops. I secured a cask of lager beer (of which I was not only cer- 
tain by analysis that it contained no substitutes, but also from the books 
of the brewer, which were at my disposal for a thorough investigation 
as to the materials purchased for the brewery); the beer was drawn off 
into bottles, and to each a substitute for hops was added. 

All the samples of beer were examined for substitutes for hops, 
according to Prof. Draggendorf’s latest methods, but in no case could 
a substitute be detected. 

In one bottle of beer two berries of prunus virginiana were found. 
If they came into the bottle with the beer, or were originally in the 
bottle, [ am unable to say. 

In conclusion, I would recommend that the sale of young beer (such 
that is only two weeks old), as “lager beer,” be prohibited, and that 
the lager beer haveat least an age of eight to twelve weeks, be properly 
clarified (free from yeast cells, etc.) and have no sour taste. Moreover 
porter, ale and lager beer, if sold as such, should be made of barley 
malt, hops, yeast and water only ; andif other ingredients are used in 
their manufacture (as substitutes for malt), the beer should be called 
“vice beer,” ‘‘ corn beer,” ‘‘sugar beer.” 

Very respectfully, 
F. E. ENGELHARDT, Ph. D., 
Analyst. 
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UNITED STATES BREWERS’ ASSOCIATION, 


OFFICE OF SECRETARY, 83 LIBERTY STREET, 


New York, July 16th, 1890. 


At the Thirtieth Convention of the United States Brewers’ 
Association, the Board of Trustees, in their annual report, 
submitted an epitome of the measures taken by them and their 
predecessors in office in regard to alleged adulterations of malt 
liquors and Jaws actually or ostensibly designed to prevent 
unlawful practices in the process of brewing. They also 
formulated their opinions concerning a bill offered by Mr. 
Turner, of Kansas, the nature and purport of which bill are 
clearly set forth in the following pages. The position taken by 
the Trustees in regard to this bill, was unanimously approved 
by the Thirtieth Convention; and the Trustees, therefore, at 
their meeting next succeeding said convention, instructed their 
chairman and those members of their Board who reside in New 
York to take such proper and legitimate measures as may be 
necessary to bring to the notice of every member of Congress 
the inconsistency, injustice and impracticability of the pro- 
posed law. Previous to the issuance of these instructions the 
Trustees had already invited Prof. A. Schwarz and Dr. F. 
Wyatt to prepare suitable statements, from a scientific point 
of view, as to the legitimacy of the use of cereals other than 
barley. 

Having been informed that the proponents and opponents 
of the bill would be given an opportunity to lay before the 
Committee on Ways and Means of the House of Representa- 
tives their views on the question, the Chairman of the Board 
renewed the invitation to Messrs. Schwarz and Wyatt; and, 
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in addition, the Advisory Committee, who have already pub- 
lished a pamphlet on the subject of adulteration, requested Mr. 
Schwarz to act as their special representative on the said 
oceasion. Both Dr. Wyatt and Prof. Schwarz cheerfully 
responded to this invitation, and Mr. William A. Miles, Chair- 
man of the Board of Trustees, on the day of the hearing, so 
arranged matters as to assign to Dr. Wyatt the opening 
argument, to be followed by the statement of Prof. Schwarz. 
To himself he reserved the closing address, designed to convey 
officially the views of this Association. Unfortunately, when 
Dr. Wyatt had finished his argument, the Chairman of the 
Ways and Means Committee stated that, owing to a lack of 
time, but one more argument could be heard. This being the 
case, Mr. Miles requested permission to submit in writing the 
views of Prof. Schwarz, so as to enable him to speak for the 
Association. This was agreed to. ° 

The great importance of this question and the frequent 
recurrence of legislative propositions requiring brief but 
concise statements of the brewers’ side of the case, ren- 
dered it desirable that the arguments, submitted on the 
occasion alluded to, be printed and distributed to the members 
of this Association. 


RICHARD KATZENMAYER, 


Secretary. 


WHY MALT SUBSTITUTES ARE NECESSARY IN 
THE BREWING OF PURE AND HEALTHY 
MODERN BEERS AND ALES. 


. 


ARGUMENT PRESENTED BY FRANCIS WYATT, PH.D., 


Director of the National Brewers’ Academy of New York City. 


F all the various branches of chemical research, that re- 
lating to the detection of adulteration in foods and drinks 
undoubtedly possesses the greatest interest and should command 
the greatest public attention. It is because we ourselves are 
so profoundly impressed with this important fact that we 
consider it necessary to present our views scientifically, and 
from a scientific standpoint, upon the bill already twice read 
before the present Congress, and now referred to the Com- 
mittee on Finance. It is entitled ‘“‘A Bill imposing a special 
tax upon and regulating the manufacture, sale and importa- 
tion of adulterated lager beer.” 


In Section 1 this bill provides that, for the purposes of the act, 
lager beer shall be understood to mean a fluid made exclusively 
from hops, malt and water; while 


In Section 2 it enacts that all beers in which glucose, or grape 
sugar, or starch, corn, or rice are used, shall be known and designated 
as adulterated lager beer. 


Without attempting to take undue advantage of the total 
ignorance of practical brewing so eminently characteristic of 
this remarkable document, we may at once make the follow- 
ing declarations :— 

1st. The only rational and comprehensive definition given and ac- 
cepted by the most scientific authorities to the best modern beer is ‘‘a 


fermented saccharine infusion to which a wholesome bitter has been 
added.”’ 
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2d. No beer of any kind ever was, ever is, or ever can be manufact- 
ured eaclusively from hops, malt and water. 


3d. Neither starch, nor corn, nor rice, nor any other raw cereal, can 
be legally or logically regarded as an adulteration of beer. They must, 
on the contrary, and perforce, be considered as the perfectly legiti- 
mate and natural and indispensable part of the ingredients from 
which the best and most approved modern beer is made. 


The process of brewing is purely and simply the art of pre- 
parimg a more or less alcoholic drink by the fermentation of 
starchy grains. It was crudely practiced by the old Egyp- 
tians, and was taught by them to the Greeks and Romans, who, 
in their turn, imparted it to the Teutonic races. 

As known to us to-dav the process consists of two distinct 
operations :— 

A,—Malting a certain proportion of barley grain in order to cause its 
germination, and thereby produce the diastase which shall subse- 


quently, under proper conditions, perform its specific functions of 
converting the starchy ingredients used into saccharine matter. 


#B.—Grinding and mashing the malted and unmalted grains with 
water at varying temperatures; boiling and cooling the infusion or 
wort; fermenting it with yeast ; clearing and racking the finished beer. 


In any attempt to appreciate the importance of this subject 
we must necessarily bear in mind the fact that, like all other 
industries, brewing has been progressive; that it has under- 
gone changes and modifications, Modification does not imply 
deterioration—it implies improvement. This improvement 
in brewing has been brought about by the studious and careful 
work of many distinguished chemists, who have raised brewing 
from an empirical art into an exact science. If we look back- 
ward but a very few years, we shall discover that the almost 
universal trouble with brewers—the world over—was their 
inability to produce beers of brilliancy and keeping qualities. 
Every effort to produce sound and healthy beverages for table 
use, or for immediate local consumption, was foiled by two 
extremely disagreeable and dangerous obstacles. 

In the first place, the beers became cloudy and formed volumi- 
nous deposits within a few days of their manufacture. In the 
second place, they rapidly became acid, unpalatable and 
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unwholesome. To even partially overcome these defects, there 
were but two known remedies: one consisted in the use of 
some chemical preservative or antiseptic agent; the other in 
arranging, during the first fermentation, for a greatly eee 
proportion of alcoholic strength. 

The light was at length thrown by chemistry upon these 
various phenomena, their causes and their effects. 

It was, in fact, proved, beyond discussion, that a large 
proportion of the nitrogenous or albuminous matters of malt 
was soluble, and that it went into solution in the wort 
during the mashing process. Under the influence of certain 
microscopic germs, which constantly swarm in the air, and 
infest all liquids which are exposed to them, these albuminous 
matters underwent decomposition or secondary fermentation, 
in all cases where an abnormal quantity of hops had not been 
used, and where a sufficiently large proportion of alcohol to 
act as a preservative had not been produced. 

Even after the cause of the defect had thus been ascertained 
the true remedy remained undiscovered. In order to get 
brilliant, sound and comparatively healthy beers, it was still 
considered necessary to brew them of an exceedingly heavy, 
and consequently itoxicating, nature; and it is, doubtless, 
to the progress of education among the masses of the people, 
and the higher development of their moral sense, that the 
change from this unfortunate state of affairs must be primarily 
attributed! The public taste for malt liquors has been entirely 
revolutionized! The people of to-day demand a beverage that 
will both nourish and stimulate, and that, when taken in 
moderation, shall be practically devoid of intoxicating effects. 

To legitimately and thoroughly comply with this change of 
sentiment, and to meet this new and yet so rational demand, 
the brewer has been forced to study the technology of his 
trade; and the chief outcome of his studies has been the sub- 
stitution for a portion of his malt of a certain percentage either 
of ready-made saccharine material, such as glucose, or of raw 
cereal grains, such as corn, or rice, ete. All these are prac- 
tically devoid of soluble albuminous matter, and therefore 
act as diluents of the soluble albuminoids of malt, and thus 
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decrease their proportion in the beer by distributing them 
throughout a much larger volume of liquid. 

It may be truly and unhesitatingly affirmed at the present 
time, of the best and most approved breweries in the world, 
that it is no longer customary to brew either beer or ale from 
all malt. 

It is equally true that it has become wniversal to make use 
either of sugar, or of corn or rice, or some other raw cereal, 
mixed in with malt in some convenient proportion. 

Irrespective of the methods of brewing, the essential con- 
stituents of all beers and ales are derived from the chemical 
transformation of starch : they are alcohol, extract and carbonic 
acid gas. Their most precious qualities are chiefly commnu- 
nicated to them by good and pure fermentation—flavor, odor, 
life, brilliancy, stability and healthfulness. 

The following is the average composition, as determined by 
ourselves, of the various cereals used in the production of 
modern beers and ales :— 


Maur. Corn. Rice, BARLEY. 

IMOISbUTC Re. metas ects - 4.00 10.75 10.80 4.00 
Starch, sugar, andgum... 68.00 73.00 80.00 68.00 
HA ye Rissa Nae ie Peon 916, 6 2.25 0.40 0.10 2.50 
Nitrogenous matters (sol- 

abla sem econ, Si, {400 0.00 0.00 0.00 
Nitrogenous matters (in- ‘ y 

SONU) Semioro mabe f oe cand v.20 12.00 
Mineral matters.......... 2.25 0.35 0.90 2.59 
Cellulose, or husk....... 11.50 4.00 0.20 11.00 


At the tirst glance it would seem that the difference between 
the composition of the raw grain and the malt, as exhibited by 
these figures, is so extremely small as scarcely to demonstrate 
the utility of so costly and tedious an operation as malting. 
There are numberless phenomena constantly occurring in 
nature, productive of very familiar effects, which it would be 
impossible to explain on the basis of an analytical tabulation, 
and the transformations of malt belong to this category. The 
substances classed in the analysis of raw barley as nitrogenous 
are almost entirely insoluble in water, but, like all bodies 
which contain nitrogen in their elementary constitution, these 
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substances are extremely unstable; in other words, are, as we 
have already said, readily subject to decomposition when 
exposed to the influence of oxygen and humidity. In the 
analysis of malt, on the other hand, we perceive that one- 
third of these nitrogenous bodies are soluble, and hence we 
conclude that they have undergone oxidation and hydration 
during the germination, and have been thus degraded to a 
lower and more assimilable state. It is these soluble nitroge- 
noids, of which diastase is one, that form the basis of the mash- 
ing process, and hence malt is so absolutely indispensable to 
the brewer. The manufacture of beers, therefore, may be 
said to entail a series of chemical decompositions and. recon- 
stitutions resulting from the bringing together of certain 
bodies under certain conditions of heat and water, and allow- 
ing them to act upon each other; thus, for example :— 


Starch, under the influence of diastase, is transformed into the 
saccharine matter known as maltose and dextrine; and, 


Maltose, under the influence of the micro-organism known as brewers’ 
yeast, is subjected to decomposition and becomes transformed into 
alcohol and carbonic acid gas. 


As to the more or less complex chemical composition of 
diastase, it is unnecessary to go into details. We are able to 
show that, under suitable conditions of temperature and moist- 
ure, it will convert no less than 2,000 times its own weight 
of starch into maltose. 

This, consequently, is the composition of the wort or in- 

fusion resulting from the mashing process when properly 
conducted:— 


Maltose, dextrines, nitrogenoids, and mineral salts, 


in variable proportions. 


As to the actual.chemistry of the starch transformation, it 
will suffice to say, that the molecule, or smallest conceivable 
particle of starch, is made up of a very large number of atoms 
of carbon, combined with hydrogen and oxygen in the pro- 
portion in which these two latter elements form water. These 
atoms are bound together in groups. Starch is, therefore, 
called a carbo-hydrate, and is a very complex body, which is 
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not easily entirely disintegrated or broken up. When called 
upon to effect a conversion, diastase attacks these groups ot 
atoms, with the assistance of water, singly, or one after the 
other, reducing them successively, as follows :— 


The starch is reduced by the addition of water to amylo-dextrine and 
maltose. 


The amylo-dextrine is reduced by the addition of water to erythro- 
dextrine and maltose. 


The erythro-dextrine is reduced by the addition of water to achroo- 
dextrine and maltose. 


Since we have shown that in all malts of good quality, and 
especially in such of them as have not been subjected to too 
high a heat during the germination of the barley, there is 
much more diastase than is useful to transform their own 
starchy materials into the elements required in a beer wort, 
it will only require a moment’s reflection to enable practical 
scientists to agree with the following proposition :— 


(a.) The starch of the grain is the substance from which worts de- 
rive their chief constituents. 


(o.) The starch of malted barley is in all essential respects identical 
in composition with the starch of raw barley and all other cereals. 


(c.) The diastase of malt is capable of converting much more than 
the quantity of starch with which it is associated. 


(d.) The chief troubles in brewing operations are occasioned by the 
excessive quantity of nitrogenoids that pass into permanent solution 
in all malt worts. 


Therefore, it is proper, and indeed essential, to combine with 
the malt a sufficient proportion of starch, in the shape of raw 
cereals, to more completely utilize the diastase, and, at the 
same time, by creating a greater mass of material, to diminish 
the proportion of alterable albuminoids. 


Perhaps we may more fully illustrate and clearly expose the 
facts already brought out in this argument by quoting typical 
results obtained in actual daily practice in the brewery. 

One thousand pounds of average commercial malt will give, 
under proper treatment, and in round figures, 580 pounds of 
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extractive matters. This quantity will be composed, roughly 
speaking, of— 


BWENIQRG ANOMAORELINGS 166.2 5s ca ss sc ccecceecenes 525 pounds. 
mombic misrogenoids. ) 0). os... ese eee ds BOERS 


and will produce 415 gallons of wort from the kettle of 14% 
Balling. Neglecting the hop extractives, every 100 parts by 
weight of this wort will generally contain :— 


Maltoseand, Goxtrinegicc.act sacs oosadesvecs 12.65 per cent. 

Nitropenoids in solution. 1.2.5.0 66.. 2 ccc eee 30a ae 

\AUEUGT on, poche id ee: Se teen ene ee ane oe 86.00 ‘ 
100.00 


Assuming that, in order to excite a suitable alcoholic fer- 
mentation, there are added to the wort four gallons, or about 
one per cent. of yeast, and further assuming that this yeast 
contains 75 per cent. of water, we shall find that about ten 
pounds of the dry yeast plant have been employed. 

The ordinary brewers’ yeast (saccharomyces cerevisiae) is a 
living plant, which requires certain kinds of nutriment in 
order that its vitality and vigor may be sustained. 

The foods administered must be capable, by assimilation, 
of producing heat and of forming tissue, and are divided into 
carbo-hydrates, albuminoids and minerals, | 

A well-made brewers’ wort, therefore, must contain all these 
elements in suitable proportion, and in a truly soluble and 
readily assimilable form. The carbo-hydrates are the sugars 
and dextrines produced by the transformation of starch; the 
albuminoids are the peptones and the amides (or soluble ni- 
trogenoids); the minerals are potassium, phosphorus and 
sulphur. 

Bearing these elementary principles in mind, we cannot fail 
to institute the well-worn comparison between good and bad 


worts and fertile and sterile soils. A A 
Let the worts contain the necessary constituents, in suitable 


proportions, and the yeast plant sown in them will be vigor- 
ous and healthy; but let there be either a lack or an abnormal 
excess of either of the essential components, and the plant will 
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deteriorate with great rapidity, and soon be completely unable 
to perform any of its normal functions. All this is in accord- 
ance with a perfectly natural and general law, which applies 
equally as well to animals as to plants. 


The fermentation of the wort under consideration will yield 
a fourfold crop of yeast, and consequently some 30 pounds of 
new yeast (on the dry basis) will have been born and matured 
during the process. The ultimate analysis of dry yeast has 
shown that it contains about 10 per cent. of nitrogen; it hence 
follows that our crop of 30 pounds must have entailed the ab- 
sorption or assimilation of 3 pounds of that element, combined 
in the torm of soluble nitrogenoids (peptones and amides) from 
the fermenting liquid. If, in order to make a fair estimation, 
we assume that these peptones and amides exist in the wort in 
the proportion of 1:38, and if we calculate their total nitrogen 
on the basis of 18 per cent., we shall see that our 3 pounds of 
nitrogen represent only 164 pounds of soluble nitrogenoids, 
and that, having started with 55 pounds, there must. still 
remain 38% pounds in our racked-off beer. This is altogether 
too much; for neglecting the extract from the hops, and basing 
our calculations in round figures upon the averages from actual 
work, this beer will contain— 


ALCOHOLS Sa yt men Hee Phe sce ets se nL ne eee 5.00 
Malioserandidextrines, iSayianieece siete clon elects een 3.00 
Nitros enoidsimesolmtion:) Say... /-jercieisdielemiasecia sic sila 1.00 


and is unfit for storage purposes or for transit or export under 
ordinary conditions, 

It is only by adopting the use of raw grain, or some form or 
modification of starchy material other than malt, that this serious 
difficulty may be completely overcome and that we may obtain 
at one and the same time a high percentage of dextrine in the 
worts and in the beer, and a sufficient decrease in the sum of 
nitrogenoids to insure immunity from liability to alteration or 
secondary fermentation. 


In general practice it is customary to make use of 3 parts of 


malt to 1 part of raw grain, the latter being introduced into 
the malt mash after previous gelatinization or conversion in a 
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separate vessel. The mash-tub, therefore, contains a mixture 
of which we may take the following figures to represent the 
composition:— 


1,000 pounds malt will yield. .525 pounds maltose and dextrines. 
333 clean germless 


corn-meal will yield... . .233 “ us “ a 
Making a total of........... (it ee ve) Tae “ 
1,000 pounds malt will yield.. .55 pounds seas nitrogenoids. 

333 “meal ‘ Kian ey Dy ce Ss € 6“ 


Total extract from 1,333 pounds..815 ‘‘ 


Reckoning on the basis of 14 per cent. Balling—or say, 203 
pounds Long—this quantity will produce 582 gallons of wort, 
which will contain in every 100 parts— 


Maltoser and. doxtrinesaine e.ac2 ed's, sits ve siod 13.00 per cent. 

NGErO SCHOLES TN) SOLULLON Hae, 5 oc Fe elec jao ew eeisier TOO aae ne 

VAAL AS aces CRS rc RE RORY AUN Ce Reo nee eae SC00 ae: 
100.00 


and we may induce in it a very satisfactory fermentation by 
the addition of 58 ponnds of normal yeast, which, on the dry 
basis, is equal to 15 pounds. 

The multiplication of this quantity of yeast four times will 
give a crop of 60 pounds, or a net gain of, say, 45 pounds, and 
this is equal to 44 pounds of nitrogen, or—using the same fac- 
tors as before—to 25 pounds of the total nitrogenoids with 
which we started. 

Continuing our practical example, we may quote an average 
of 15 analyses of beer, produced exactly under these conditions 
and proportions, which gave the following results :— 


Alcohol. METRY aie AVE Saeteieie wishes gio elbe set 3.50 per cent. 
Maltose and dextrines............ eee faye, ora 0.40; Jeon: 
INTIS EO SOMOS NPRM em Me crop ce elels soe se Gre rte UDO maan mig 
Ratio of maltose to dextrine i IMNOXtLACE, Sessa c eset 1: 2,250. 


The pre-eminent superiority of this beer over that produced 
from the use of all malt, need barely be pointed out. We have 
less alcohol and more extract ; the extract is mainly composed 
of dextrine ; and the objectionable, because so alterable, nitro- 
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genous bodies have been reduced to manageable proportions. 
The beer will be Uittle liable to secondary fermentation un- 
der ordinary conditions, and from its viscosity it will be en- 
abled to retain the major part of its carbonic acid gas, and 
will hence always preserve a a full, creamy head and possess a 
Full, luscious flavor. 

If our labors in opposition to this unreasonable and ill- 
considered bill have not been thrown away, we have now shown, 
with suflicient clearness and accuracy, by the preceding figures, 
that the mixture of such excellent foods or feeding stuffs as 
starch, corn, rice, or other raw cereal, or product of raw cereal, 
with malt in the process of brewing beer, does not, in any way, 
constitute an adulteration, but decidedly constitutes an ameli- 
oration. To adulterate is to corrupt, or to debase, or to make 
impure by the addition of baser material. Can the addition 
of a certain proportion of those cereals, which daily appear on 
our breakfast-tables, to the malted barley in the mash-tub be. 
classified, after our explanation, under this broad and sweeping 
interpretation? Have we not proved—is it not admitted by 
every scientist with a knowledge of the subject—that such an 
addition 7s the nevitable outcome of modern scientific educa- 
tion ? Can it be longer doubted that raw grain must naturally 
be henceforth regarded as an essential and integral part of the 
materials necessary to produce good and healthy beers? Is it 
the province of our Legislature to interfere with the discov- 
eries of science, and to impede rather than to encourage its 
beneficent march ? 

We perfectly understand and are the first to appreciate that 
the “adulteration of beer,’ in the proper sense of that term, 
must be repressed and punished. by every means within the 
power of the law. But how much of such adulteration has 
been réally shown to exist? And if shown to exist, how much 
can be traced directly to the brewer? We are aware that the 
subject appeals to the most vital interests of the community, 
since it involves the question of the public health. It engen- 
ders a feeling of uneasiness and alarm which can only be dis- 
pelled by the acquisition of trustworthy information gathered 
from reliable and impartial sources. 
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It is undoubtedly to the lack of such information, and to 
the generally prevailing ignorance of all that pertains to the 
art of brewing, that we may ascribe the framing and presenta- 
tion of the bill we are discussing. | 

It isan established fact that the generally accessible literature 
on the subject of beer and its constituents is almost entirely 
limited to sensational newspaper articles, conceived in pre 
judice and written up with a sublime indifference to, or 
complete ignorance of, fundamental facts. We read of' start- 
ling instances of beer-poisoning, which, when investigated, 
turn out, in the vast majority of cases, to be entirely unauthen- 
ticated. This does not prevent the creation of occasional 
panics. resulting in some such ill-advised measure as the one 
now proposed; but in the majority of cases an intelligent 
understanding of actual fact is finally arrived at, the panzc- 
mongers are defeated, and the needlessly alarmed community 
relapses into its customary feeling of security. The only 
reliable results of food investigation are generally confined to 
purely scientific journals, and are not brought to public notice. 
This accounts for the prevailing popular impression that any 
substance, however wholesome in itself, must be, when substi- 
tuted for or mixed with something else, regarded as an adul- 
terant! To the enlightened mind, this is, of course, sheer 
nonsense, for it is perfectly evident that some of the best and 
happiest combinations are now effected in our food supplies 
by wholly or partially substituting one substance in them for 
another. 


SUMMARY OF REASONS WHY THE TURNER AND 
WOLCOTT BILLS SHOULD NOT 
BECOME LAWS. 


PRESENTED BY MR. W. A. MILES. 


GENTLEMEN! — 


On behalf of the United States Brewers’ Association, whose 
six hundred members represent from 75 to 80 per cent. of 
the entire production of malt liquors in the United States, 
Tam here to protest against the passage or enactment of the bill 
introduced by Mr. Turner of Kansas, which defines lager beer 
and imposes a special tax upon and regulates the manufacture, 
sale and importation of adulterated lager beer. 

At the outset, I declare that any legitimate and truly 
honest effort to trame a general law to prevent and punish the 
adulteration of any article of food or any beverage whatever 
will command the hearty support of every member of the 
Association which I have the honor to represent, as it should 
that of every good citizen. 

In the year 1877, at the Seventeenth Convention of our 
Association, held at Milwaukee, in response to similar unsub- 
stantiated and absolutely false representations regarding the 
purity of malt liquors produced in the United States, the 
following resolution was adopted, viz. :— 

‘It is hereby resolved to request the President and Secretary of 
the United States Brewers’ Association to issue a public declaration, 
setting forth that this Association countenances the use of legitimate 
materials only in the brewing of malt liquors, and denounces as inad- 
missible and reprehensible the substitution of any others ; avowing, 
further, that if proof is brought against any member of this Associa- 
tion of adding noxious drugs of any kind to his brewings, such culpable 
practice shall be deemed sufficient cause for the expulsion of such mem- 
ber; declaring,further, as frivolous and false any and all accusations 
charging upon brewers the admixture of deleterious or unwholesome 


substances, unless such charge is made in explicit terms and is 
substantiated by naming the offending party; and demanding, as a 
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matter of simple justice, the retraction of all public accusations of 
this nature, not corroborated by facts distinctly stated and capable of 
proof,” 


Such was the position of the United States Brewers’ Associ- 
ation in 1877, and to prove that such is their position upon 
this question to-day, permit me to read an extract from the 
report of the Board of Trustees, presented at the recent annual 
convention of the Association held in this city on the 22d and 
23d of last month :— 


“ Brnus DEFINING LAGER BEER AND ADULTERATION. 


“The alleged evils sought to be remedied by the bills recently intro- 
duced in Congress by the Hon. E, J. Turner of Kansas, and others, have 
frequently been the subject of discussion in your meetings, and in more 
than one instance have your Trustees, as well as the local associations, 
appealed directly to the sanitary authorities of different States for a re- 
futation of the many wholly unfounded charges of adulteration. This 
is the proper time and opportunity to repeat that, individually and as 
the representatives of this Association, we condemn adulteration and 
fully approve and support any law designed to suppress and punish it. 
That the brewers of this country do not adulterate their product, is a 
fact which has been demonstrated by official analysis, like the one, for 
example, made a few years ago by the Health Board of the State of 
New York, which included samples of beer from nearly every brewery 
in that State. Not a single instance of the use of injurious substances 
was discovered in this case, and the same is true of every impartial and 
competent analysis ever made anywhere in our country. Now, while 
we do not propose to discuss, in detail, the provisions of the Turner 
Bill, we cannot refrain from directing attention to the undeniable fact 
that this measure was evidently drafted under an erroneous conception 
of the term adulteration, as applied to the manufacture of lager beer. 
If adulteration means the act of ‘debasing, corrupting or making im- 
pure by an admixture of baser material ’—and there can be no doubt that 
it means that and nothing else,—then the use of any grain other 
than barley cannot be styled an adulteration, the Turner Bill to the con- 
trary notwithstanding, In the case of rice, which the said bill classes 
among the adulterants, the misconception alluded tois still more glaring, 
because as between that material and barley the latter is certainly the 
“baser,’ because cheaper; and it is pretty generally known that some of 
the most popular brands of imported beers are made of rice. Whatever 
may be thought of the proposition to tax brewers using material other 
than barley, but equally as good and certainly quite as wholesome as 
that grain, and whatever might be thought of the wisdom of compelling 
brewers to brand upon their casks the names of the ingredients of which 
the beer is made, there cannot be any doubt that it would be extremely 
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unjust to force them by law to apply the term ‘adulterated beer’ to a 
product which, although not made exclusively of barley malt, yet does 
not contain any ‘ baser material’ by which the beer could be ‘corrupted, 
debased or made impure.’ Such a law would virtually compel any 
brewer to testify to a falsehood. It is idle to say that the brewer 
would have the remedy in his own hands; that he could easily escape the 
odium of offering for sale an adulterated article by using barley only. 
An illustration will show the fallacy of such an argument. We have 
already said that the celebrated Pilsener Beer, made of rice, is very 
popular. Suppose that the customers of a brewer demand this excellent 
and very popular brand—as, in fact, many retailers do, —will not such 
a brewer feel that he ought to furnish what is wanted? But would it 
‘be just to compel him to denounce his own perfectly wholesome product 
as an adulteration, and would not the effect of such a declaration upon 
the retailer and his customers be injurious to the manufacturer? If the 
law provided that the casks containing such beer should be branded with 
the words ‘ Rice Beer,’ etc., the object of the Turner Bill would be fully 
realized, without imposing upon the brewer the odious and unjust duty 
of telling an absolute falsehood against his own interests. Aside from 
these and other similar objections, we believe that, viewed from an 
ethical standpoint, the salient principle of the bill is extremely perni- 
cious. If the adulteration of food and drink is a wrong—and no sane 
man disputes that it is—it should be forbidden, but not licensed and 
extra taxed, as the author of the bill proposes. If the law-makers be- 
lieve that the use of rice, or wheat, or corn has the effect of ‘cor. 
rupting and debasing’ lager beer and making it injurious tothe health 
of the drinker—in short, if they believe the use of these cereals to be 
an adulterationin the generally accepted sense of the term—they should 
prohibit it, but not license it. Looking at the matter from this point 
of view, we at once discover the fallacy of the premises upon which 
the whole structure of this bill is erected. It is our opinion that the 
proper course to pursue would be to have a competent authority—say, 
for instance, the Revenue Department, in conjunction with the Ag- 
ricultural, the Medical Department and the Board of Health—determine 
whether the use of rice, wheat, corn, or the starch derived from these 
materials, is wholesome or not; whether beer made of either of these 
is oris not less healthy and nutritive than barley beer; and, lastly, 
whether the use of cereals other than barley, in the brewing of beer, is 
justly and properly to be considered an adulteration. If it is, forbid it; 
if it is not, donot requirethe brewer to brand a falsehood upon his casks, 
to the detriment of his own interests and the injury of his customers,” 


As the producers of a beverage which is generally recognized 
as a liquid food, occupying a position in the domestic economy 
similar to, and of equal if not greater value than tea or coffee, 
we recognize the responsibility resting upon us to spare no 
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effort to make our product acceptable to the taste of the public, 
and ever and above all, to carefully guard and maintain the 
purity of our materials and product. We claim the right to 
avail ourselves of the laws of chemistry in studying the nature 
of the materials we employ, and of using such combinations 
of the cereals or their constituents as shall be shown by such 
investigation to produce the best beer. As a result of the 
progress of this scientific study of our business, we are to-day 
.producing beers which are healthful and nutritious, containing 
but 4 to 5 per cent. of alcohol, while if confined to the use of 
malt alone, as was the practice 30 or 40 years ago, the ale or 
beer in daily use would not keep unless made so strong as to 
contain from 7 to 9 per cent. of alcohol. 

It is as absurd to ask for a law declaring that beer made in 
part from glucose, grape sugar, corn, rice or starch, should be 
declared to be adulterated beer as it would be to ask for a law 
declaring that bread made by the admixture of wheat, corn, 
rye or rice should be denominated adulterated bread, and that 
wheat flour should be recognized as the only substance from 
which pure bread should be made; and, further, that bakers 
who used an admixture of other cereals should be declared to 
be bakers of adulterated bread, and compelled so to label it, 
and to pay an exorbitant license for the privilege. We claim 
that this bill did not spring from any sincere desire to pro- 
tect the public health. It is capable of abundant proof, and, I 
think, has been thoroughly established here by the very able 
essay of Dr. Wyatt, that a light-bodied (hence less alcoholic), 
better-keeping, and more nutritious beer can be made by a care- 
ful admixture of the different grains than by the use of malt 
alone. The insincerity of this bill is shown in the attempt 
to mislead the public as to its true intent, by parading a heavy 
tax upon an industry which already bears its fair proportion 
of the public burdens in the way of taxation. ‘The bill insults 
the intelligence of every member of Congress by attaching a 
false meaning to the word adulteration, and asking him to 
legalize and license the defilement and pollution of an article of 
food of almost universal consumption. 

While declaring that we will heartily indorse any sincere 
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movement designed to secure the use of healthful and legiti- 
mate materials in the manufacture of beer, we protest against 
the enactment of this bill, because it is untruthful and dishon- 
est in its purpose i so far as it stigmatizes as adulterants those 
substances which are known to every intelligent man to be 
pure, healthful and innoxious articles of food. We protest 
against it because it compels us to certify to that which 
is false. We protest against it because it is not conceived in 
any sincerity of purpose, nor for the public good. If the 
publie welfare be the object of this move, why are you called 
upon to pass a law aimed especially and exclusively at lager 
beer, and at no other intoxicant—neither at wine and cider, 
nor at the various kinds of ardent spirits, nor at porter or ale? 
Have any documents been submitted to you, gentlemen, show- 
ing that, of all intoxicating beverages, lager beer is most fre- 
quently adulterated, and that, therefore, a special bill, singling 
out this beverage trom among innumerable others, must be 
passed? We venture to assert that no such evidence exists 
anywhere, but that the very reverse has been demonstrated 
quite often by official investigation. 

Why, then, may I be permitted to ask, this exceptional 
measure against lager beer? I believe I can answer this. 
question, and in doing so permit me to call your attention to 
the fact that large sums of money are being expended in 
furtherance of this bill. Petitions are being circulated through- 
out the country; a vast amount of money is used for postage 
alone, not to speak of large fees, salaries and other compensa- 
tions paid to lawyers, clerks, canvassers, etc. Is all this money 
expended by public-spirited men for the philanthropic purpose 
of securing to the public a beer of a standard of purity entirely 
imaginary and absolutely unscientific ; and are these philanthro- 
pists so preoccupied by their efforts to secure a normal lager 
beer, that they cannot bestow a thought upon the vinous and 
distilled beverages? Well, gentlemen, Mr. H. W. Brelsford, 
of this city, is the attorney for the advocates of this bill, and. 
from letters which J hold in my hand, and shall, with your 
permission, leave with your Committee, it appears that the 
generosity of those business men who would profit pecuniarily by . 
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the passage of the bill, is depended upon for the means where- 
with to defray all these expenses. In a letter dated April 24, 
1890, Mr. Brelsford states literally that financial aid is essen- 
tial, and that it is proper and necessary that those whose 
material interests wiJl be promoted by the passage of the bill 
should give their aid and assistance. He promises able counsel 
and expert testimony, and proposes to circulate statistics show- 
ing the extent of adulteration practiced by brewers, and all 
this in the face of such irrefutable official evidence as 1 have 
the honor to submit to you. Is it not manifest that public 
weal is only a cloak for the furtherance of the “material 
interests” spoken of in Mr. Brelsford’s letter? If there be any 
doubt about this, permit me to state that Mr. Brelsford’s 
circular-letter was addressed to maltsters and hop-dealers, and 
that the very tenor of this circular reveals the animus and 
object of the whole move. Mr. Brelsford openly states that his 
clients (then he ts retained /) desire this bill to become a law, but 
their business interests will not permit them to appear or allow 
their names to be used. Permit me, however, to read the full 
text of the letter. 


H. W. BRELSFORD, (Copy.) 
Attorney and Counselor-at-Law, : 
529 7th Street, N. W. 
WASHINGTON, D. C., April 12th, 1890. 
Chas. Ehlerman Hop & Malt Co. 


GENTLEMEN:—I am retained by those interested in procuring the 
enactment of a law designed to prevent the use of substitutes or adul- 
terants in the manufacture of lager beer. 

A copy of a bill now before Congress (introduced in both houses) in- 
tended to accomplish that purpose is herewith mailed to you. It is 
modeled upon the Oleomargarine law, Instead of prohibiting the use 
of substitutes—which it is considered would be unconstitutional,—it 
imposes upon their use conditions that are, in effect, prohibitory. 

This billis advocated by the medical authorities of the District of 
Columbia in the interest of public health and upon the general ground 
of opposition to all adulteration of food or drink. In this they will 
have the co-operation of eminent medical gentlemen and societies else- 
where. They are in earnest and will do all in their power, but it is 
proper and necessary that they should have the assistance of those 
whose material interests will be promoted by a law to prevent the use 
of substitutes. 
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The bill can be passed if properly pushed. The prejudice in the pub- 
lic mind against the adulteration of food or drink is so strong, and the 
belief that beer is adulterated is so firmly fixed, that there will be but 
little difficulty in arousing a popular sentiment in support of this 
measure. 

My clients desire this bill to become a law, but their business interests will 
na permit them to appear in its support or to allow their names to be used. 
They realize, also, that it should be urged before Congress as a public 
measure, and that it will be a disadvantage to have it openly advocated in 
behalf of a special tradeinterest. I am, therefore, instructed to act as 
counsel for the medical authorities, and to aid them in every possible way. 
They have accepted my offer of services and recognize me as their legal 
representative. 

It is our purpose to employ the ablest counsel obtainable to appear 
before the Committees of the Senate and House of Representatives and 
present the arguments in favor of the bill. Eminent scientific men will, 
also, prepare statements for publication in relation to the use of sub- 
stitutes and adulterants in brewing, and circulate them in pamphlet 
form, for the use of editors and legislators. 

The cost of doing this, as well as defraying other necessary expenses, 
must be met by voluntary contributions from those who will be bene- 
fited by the operation of this law. Maltsters know of its importance— 
especially if the duty on malt is raised, thereby increasing the in- 
centive to use substitutes—and are ready to assist, if they can do so 
privately. Your name has been given me as one of those who will be 
interested in this and willing to help. I am directed to write you thus 

_ confidentially and to ask your co-operation andaid. Money is necessary 
to defray expenses, as above stated, but it is by no means the most im- 
portant requisite. You are urged to immediately exert your influence 
in every possible way with such Members of Congress as you are able 
to reach, to secure the speedy progress and ultimate passage of this bill, 
and to take every means in your power to promote the agitation, in the 
press and elsewhere, of the demand for a law to prevent adulteration 
of beer. 

The advantage is with us, because the opponents of the bill cannot 
argue against it without admitting and attempting to justify the 
use of substitutes and adulterants, which they will be very unwilling 
to do, knowing that public opinion will be against them. 


It is not intended, or thought necessary, to raise a large sum of 
money. In order to keep the matter entirely confidential, only a few 
leading maltsters, like your house, have been communicated with. If 
you will giye $250, and the others in the same proportion, it will, 
together with what is already subscribed, give us a fund which, it is 
thought, will be sufficient, It will certainly be enough to enable us 
to put the matter before Congress and in the press in such a manner 
as to enable you to judge as to the wisdom of further expenditure if 
more is needed. The agitation in the press is already commenced, and 
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we think public opinion will force it to a successful issue, and that, 
beyond the necessary counsel fees, expert testimony, printers’ ink, etc., 
very little money will be required. 

You will appreciate the business reasons which make it inadvisable 
for the maltsters interested in this bill to meet and confer together, and 
which cause some of them to prefer that their connection with the 
matter should be known only to their counsel, That need not, however, . 
deter you from advising with me as freely as you are willing todo, I 
am specially anxious to receive advice, suggestion or information from 
those interested, and you may be assured that any suggestions you may 
make for the furtherance of our purpose will be gladly received and 
promptly acted upon. I shall be pleased to obtain from you the names 
of any persons known to you who can be relied upon to aid me in any 
way whatever. Your letters will be treated always as confidential. I 
shall be glad to see you, or any one representing you, in Washington, 
or, if you desire it, one of my associates will be sent to confer with you 
personally. 

In remitting your contribution to the expense fund you may send 
check, draft, or money by express, as you prefer, or to me direct, All 
amounts received will be acknowledged and a receipt sent. 

In order that you may inform yourself as to my professional stand- 
ing and personal responsibility, as well as my authority, I submit the 
following references to well-known men as to my responsibility and 
integrity :— 

* Hon. M. G. Emery, President Second National Bank of Washington, 
D.C, 

John A. Prescott, Esq., President Lincoln National Bank of Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

H. Kurtz Johnson, Esq., President Citizens’ National Bank of Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

Myron M, Parker, Hsq., President Beard of Trade, Washington, D, C. 

Smith Townshend, M, D., Health Officer, Washington, D. C, 


As it is important that no time should be wasted, a prompt response 
is requested, 

Very respectfully, 

H. W. BrELSFORD. 


Now, Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the Committee, when 
Mr. Brelsford states that this bill should be urged as a public 
measure, and that it would be a disadvantage to have it openly 
advocated in behalf of a special trade interest, and that HE 
is, therefore, instructed to act as counsel for the medical 
authorities and to aid them in every possible way,—when he 
says these things, I claim that he admits :— 


1. That the medical authorities have had nothing to do in 
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originating this bill, but that he (Mr. Brelsford) has been 
instructed to act as their counsel, and they have accepted his 
offer of services. 


2. That the public weal is to serve as a cloak for sordid 
motives and in furtherance of a special trade interest. 


3. That he is retained and paid by the representatives of 
this very special trade interest. 


4. That he must seek by all means to conceal the names of 
his clients; the real character of his cause and object. 


5. That he must sail under false colors by appearing as 
counsel for medical authorities, when, in fact, he serves, for 
money, a special trade interest, too cowardly to appear openly 
and in public. 


His testimony (whatever it may be), the statistics he prom- 
ised to produce, his medical statements, and whatever else he 
may submit to you, gentlemen, should not, in my humble 
opinion, be permitted to influence your action, when it is’ 
known, as it is, that the whole is conceived in the spirit which 
his cireular characterizes, and pushed on by means and methods 
as manifestly improper as are those which he “gives away” in 
his correspondence. 

He asserts that the advantage is with him, because we can- 
not argue against the bill without admitting and attempting 
to justify the use of substitutes and adulterants. The gentle- 
man reckoned without his host. The brewers of the United 
States will defend the use of any and all materials which are 
known, or can by scientific and medical testimony be shown 
to be, healthful and innoxious. ‘They denounce the use of 
poisonous or noxious drugs ; they deny that such are used, and 
will heartily approve of a law punishing the use of such ma- 
terials. 

We claim that the proponents of this bill and the bill itself 
are not worthy of any consideration at your hands because 
we have shown it to be untruthful and dishonest, not only in 
its letter but in its spirit. For while it proposes to emanate 
from a source inspired by a desire to promote the public wel- 
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fare, its true intent, by proponents’ own confession, is to pro- | 
mote the selfish Renee: interests of the cowards who hide 
themselves behind their hired counsel. 

It is due to myself and others that I should state that I do 
not believe that any considerable number of intelligent or 
reputable maltsters have identified themselves with this move- 
ment. I do not know that it originated with any member of 
that trade, but certain it is that the promoters of this bill were 
foolish enough to imagine that the entire trade were as selfish 
and blind as themselves. That they were mistaken, at least in 
some instances, is evidenced by the fact that the honorable 
gentlemen to whom they addressed their persuasive appeal for 
help, placed the interesting documents at our disposal. 

On behalf of those whom I represent, I thank you for the 
opportunity to be heard, and desire to say that I have a num- 
ber of pamphlets upon this subject which I will be glad to 
have.-distributed among the members of this committee. They 
are, Ist, the report of the State Board of Health of New 
York, giving the result of their examination of 476 samples 
of malt liquors, which were found to be perfectly pure and 
wholesome; 2d, a pamphlet entitled “Alleged Adulterations 
of Malt Liquors; the Whole Truth about Them,” by G. 
Thomann ; 3d, a copy of the very able paper read to you to-day 
by Dr. Francis Wyatt, entitled ““Why Malt Substitutes are 
Necessary in the Brewing of Pure and Healthy Modern Beers 
and Ales;” and 4th, a masterly array of technical statements 
as to the mode and manner of brewing, by Prof. A. Schwarz. 


BEER AND ITS INGREDIENTS. 


BY A. SCHWARZ, 
Director United States Brewers’ Academy. 


tk 
What ts beer? What does zt contain? How ts it made ? 


Beer, lager beer, ale and porter are beverages containing 
alcohol (8 to 6 per cent.), sugar, dextrine, albuminoids, mineral 
substances, extract of hops, lactic and acetic acids, also some 
other products of fermentation, which, together, are known 
as the unfermented extract of beer, ee SSN called 

“extract.” Lager beer contains from 4 to 7 per cent. of this 
extract. Besides these substances, there are from 87 to 92 per 
cent. of water and from one- fone to one-third per cent. of 
carbonic acid gas, the latter being, like the alcohol, formed by 
the fermentation of the beer. 


What is fermentation ? 


Fermentation is the decomposition of malt-sugar and grape- 
sugar. The decomposing agent is the yeast (a vegetable which 
is added purposely), and the products of this decomposition are 
mainly alcohol and carbonic acid gas. In order to start fermen- 
tation, the unfermented liquor must naturally contain some 
sugar, which is liable to undergo fermentation. 


How is this liquor prepared which has to be fermented ? 


The malt (which may be either barley-malt or malt prepared 
by the germinating process of any other cereal, such as wheat, 
_corn, rice, etc.) is mixed with water at certain temperatures. 
By this process, generally known as the mashing process, the 
substance of the malt is dissolved. Those substances which 
are insoluble under ordinary circumstances (for instance, 
the 60 to 70 per cent. of starch contained in the malt) are 
changed into soluble malt-sugar and dextrine. This change is 
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accomplished by the action of the diastase, a substance formed 
previously during the malting process of the grain. Directly 
soluble are some of the albuminoids or nitrogenous substances, 
mineral substances, acids, etc., all contained in the malt. The 
liquor obtained by the mashing process, as described, is boiled 
with hops, whereby the latter is extracted. Subsequently, this 
boiled liquid, technically called the “wort,” is cooled down to 
acertain temperature; the yeast is then added and fermentation 
is started. The main fermentation of lager beer lasts from 10 
to 20 days. After fermentation the beer is racked and stored 
till it is matured or ripe for consumption. No important 
change takes place during the storage process, etc., except a 
very slow so-called after-fermentation, a clarifying of the beer 
by the settling of the yeast at the bottom of the storage casks. 


it: 


What is adulteration? What does it mean in regard to 
beer? The use of corn, corn-products, rice and wheat, is not 
an adulteration. 


Webster defines the word “adulterate” as follows: “To 
corrupt, debase, or make impure by an admixture of baser 
materials.” ‘Adulteration” means, according to the opinion 
of the same author, “corruption or debasement by foreign 
admixture.” It is to be shown whether or not the use of corn- 
products, ete., in the manufacture of beer is an act of using 
baser materials for corrupting the beer, debasing it, or making 
it impure. We claim that this isnot the case. Corn, corn- 
products, wheat, rice, ete., contain exactly the same substances 
as barley does—namely, starch, nitrogenous substances, mineral 
substances, husk, fat, ete. The proportion of these substances 
contained in the average materials vary, in so far as the barley 
contains a little more nitrogenous and mineral substances than 
cornu and rice, but less starch than the latter. 

Now, the question is, Could the use of corn, wheat and 
rice be called a corruption or debasement, seeing that those 
grains contain chemically the same substances contained in 
malt? We have admitted that corn, corn-products, wheat, rice, 
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etc., contain a trifle less albuminoids and mineral matter than 
the barley. This might, perhaps, give rise to the opinion that 
the use of corn is an admixture of baser material. But even 
this is not the case, as may be judged by the following: Beer 
contains, on an average, about one-half per cent. of nitrogenous 
substances and about two-tenths per cent. of mineral substances. 
By using corn as a part substitute for barley (or malted barley) 
in brewing, the amount of the substances mentioned would, 
perhaps, be reduced to a few one-hundredths per cent., and this 
cannot, under any circumstances, be called a corruption or a 
debasement. 


‘ils 
The next question is :— 


Ls it possible to establish by any means the fact that beer has 
been brewed from corn, corn-products, rice, wheat, etc., if such 
as the case ? 

The answer must be negative. Considered from a practical 
standpoint, we may find some beer-drinkers who claim that 
their palate is sensitive enough to distinguish between corn 
and malt beer and such as has been prepared from malt only. 
There is nothing in this claim. Opinions about beer were, are, 
and will be governed, not by the quality of the beer alone, 
but also by prejudice. The beer-drinker usually suspects that 
there is something wrong with the beer, and generally finds 
some cause for complaint; if he finds no other, the saying, 
“This is corn-beer, sugar-beer, or glucose-beer,” etc., will 
answer his purpose. It is a true proverb which says that there 
should be no dispute about tastes (De gustibus non est dispu- 
tandum). One drinker may prefer what the other dislikes, 
and vice versa. 

The expert, however, cannot judge the beer by the ingredi- 
ents used in its production. In using different qualities of 
malt the taste of the beer may be different, also in using the 
same materials the taste of the product may differ, if other 
brewing methods are used. Knowing these facts, the honest 
expert will decline to undertake the task of judging of the 
quality of brewing materials which may have been used, and 
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it is therefore natural that the chemist’s art should be invoked 
in the matter. We have already explained that corn, corn- 
products, wheat, rice, etc., contain the same elements as barley. 
As both of these materials give the same products by the 
mashing and the fermenting process, it would be an impossi- 
‘bility for a chemist to say of any fermented or unfermented 
beer from what materials it had been produced. There is no 
doubt about the following facts :— 


1. The starch of corn, etc., is the same as that of barley 
(malt). 


2. The sugar and dextrine produced by mashing corn and 
malt are identical. 


3. The alcohol and carbonic acid produced by fermentation 
are the same in either case. 


Some chemists try to argue the question whether or not it 
would be possible to ascertain the quality of the materials which 
have been used by reasoning as follows: Taking into consider- 
ation that barley contains more nitrogenous and mineral sub- 
stances than corn or corn-produets, sugar, glucose, etc., it would 
be natural to suppose that the beer brewed from malt only 
will contain more of those substances than beer brewed from 
malt and corn, malt and sugar, or malt and glucose. 

This argument may be logical, but it loses force on account 
of the different grades and qualities of the same materials. 
The quality of barley depends, as everybody knows, upon the 
quality of the seed, condition of the soil, method of cultiva- 
tion, fertilizer used, the state of the weather at the time of 
harvesting, ete. According to this, as shown by the annexed 
analysis, it may happen occasionally that the brewer has to 
use different qualities of barley, and by accident gets some 
which contains even less mineral and nitrogenous substances 
than the corn which is used in breweries. Besides this, it 
is also possible that other materials, such as water and hops, 
which are necessary for the production of beer, may increase 
or diminish the quantity of said substances. Consequently, 
we come to the conclusion that it is impossible for the 
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chemist to decide by analysis of beer whether or not corn, 
corn-produets, wheat, rice, or sugar has been used in combina- 
tion with malt. It will be remembered that the Board of 
Health of the State of New York, in conformity with Chapter 
176 of the Laws of 1885, ordered an analysis of different kinds 
of beer, samples of which were collected from all parts of the 
State. The results of these analyses were contained in the 
sixth annual report of said Board, a copy of which is attached. 
The number of samples analyzed was’ 476. It was the duty 
of the chemist to report any adulteration he might discover. 
In regard to this the report says, page 23 :— 

“Tt will be seen that no substitute for hops had been found, 
and that as regards substitutes for malt, the chemist speaks 
with great caution. He suspects the addition of glucose in 
several instances, but cannot pronounce on this point with any 
degree of certainty. No harmful ingredient has, however, 
been found or detected.” 


This remark substantiates the foregoing statement, that it is 
not possible for the chemist to decide by analysis whether 
or ‘not corn or any other cereal has been used with malt in 
making beer. This is, beyond any doubt, the case in the 
State of New York, as everybody knows that in said State a 
comparatively large quantity of corn is used as a substitute for 
malt. In reference to the same matter, we annex a copy of a 
report of the First Scientific Station for the Art of Brewing 
in the United States, in regard to analyses of beers which were 
known positively to have been brewed from malt and corn. 


IV. 


Why do brewers use barley-malt, and why are corn, corn- 
products, ete., used as part substitutes for barley-malt ? 


It is traditional with the brewing trade and the public that 
barley-malt is to be used for the brewing of beer. There is 
no reason why barley-malt should be used exclusively, and, in 
fact, there is sufficient historical proof that, at certain times, 
such cereals as oats and wheat have been substituted for barley- 
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malt. This was not done voluntarily by the brewers, but some- 
times ordered by the State authorities. (See G. Thomann’s 
“Alleged Adulterations of Malt Liquors; the Whole Truth 
about Them,” page 10, et seq.) 

It is admitted that barley is mostly preferred as a brewing 
material. This is done because barley has a very favorable 
chemical composition and anatomical structure. It contains 
neither too much husk nor gluten, as many other cereals; 
neither does it contain too little nourishment for the yeast, the 
husk, especially, being valuable as a filtering material, when 
the clear liquor is to be drawn off from the mash. Corn and 
corn-products, which are used in the manufacture of beer in the 
United States, were necessarily introduced for the purpose, 
because the public demanded at one time (and continue to do 
so now) a beer of an extremely pale color, which could not 
have been produced from malt alone. 

The keeping qualities of beer are very essential; but every 
beer is liable to be spoiled by an after-fermentation, no matter 
how carefully the beer has been brewed. Practical experience, 
supported by theory, has taught that the use of corn and corn- 
products, rice, etc., as a part substitute for malt, has increased 
the keeping qualities of beer, and thereby improved the quality 
of the product in general. 


V3 


Statistics. 


The statistics of the year 1888 show that in that year 
24,718,326 barrels of domestic beer were sold in the United 
States. The barley crop in the same year amounted to 
60,000,000 bushels (of which hardly one-half was fit and avail- 
able for malting and brewing purposes), and an importation of 
9,535,533 bushels of barley and 160,865 bushels of malt were 
necessary to supply the brewers. It is estimated that during 
the same period from twenty to twenty-five million bushels of 
corn had to be used for brewing purposes, in addition to the 
brewing of barley-malt, which were raised in the United States 
and imported. This shows that the United States could not, 
by far, supply the brewing trade with a sufficient quantity of 
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barley, if barley-malt alone should be used for brewing pur- 
poses,.as is proposed by the Turner and Wolcott bills. The aver- 
age quantity of malt required for the production of one barrel 
of beer is 24 bushels. This would have amounted to about fifty- 
seven million bushels of barley-malt in the year 1888. A 
natural consequence would be that the brewers would have 
to import from foreign countries from twenty to twenty-five 
million bushels of barley annually, which would be a great 
hardship to both the brewers and the consumers of beer. 
Furthermore, the corn planters would also suffer greatly by 
such a measure. Reports show that the farmers have an 
excess of corn on hand, and if their market facilities should be 
further curtailed by the restrictions intended to be placed on 
the brewing trade, they would suffer considerably more than 
they do now. 


VI. 


Proceedings of other Governments. 


At the head of all beer-drinking nations we find the English 
and German. In those countries the selection of materials 
for beer-brewing is left to the discretion of the brewers, and 
restrictions are placed only on the use of those materials which 
are evidently deleterious. One of the strictest Governments 
is that of Germany. There the National Board of Health has 
recently prepared a bill treating the beer-question. It proposes 
that the brewers should have full liberty to select any good 
cereal as a substitute for malt, as the Board sees the necessity 
for the brewers’ regulating the quality of beer by the use 
of substitutes; and further, that the Board, as a medical 
authority, would not and could not have any objection to the 
use of substitutes, such as corn, corn-products, wheat, rice, ete. 
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Analysis of Barley. 


Water. Blac Starch, | Fat. |Cellulose.) Ashes. sere 
+ Canada, 1886... 10.55 S20 Tle nese 4.68 | 2.69 | 21.14 
Canada, 1886... 12.65 9.42 | 68.50 | 1.92 BEBE | rales), BBY ee! 
Canada, 1887... 11.40 7.87 | '70.00 | 1.90 6.31 |, 2.52 | 36.70 
Wisconsin, 1887 | 18.10] 11.08 | 66.31 | 1.98 5.23 | 2.85 | 40.05 
Wisconsin, 1889 12.31 9.45 | 67.96 | 2.55 D083 | 2s 10nmeos 64 
Minnesota, 1887 | 11.60 9.80 | 69.37 | 2.02 4.83 | 2.38 | 40.00 
Minnesota, 1889 12.66 980} 68.147} 2.23 4.62 2.55 | 33.86 
Lowa Sooo 11.00 |} 10.30 | 69.62 | 1.85 4.88 | 2.40] 82.41 
Iowa, 1886..... 11.73 8.93 | 69.69 | 2.07 5.26 | 2.32) |) 48.00 
Calitornlaaeeise 11.86 8.51 70.89 | 1.95 4.30 2.49 35.91 
California...... 12.86 7.80 | 68.88 | 1.90 6.22 |: 2:39) 28564 
California...... 9.82 8,05)" 74, 2001295 6.57 | 2.41 | 32.36 
Analysis of Beers. 
OnE HUNDRED PARTS OF BEER CONTAIN: 

At A2 Bl B2 
(Pure Malt), (Malt & Corn), (Malt). (Malt & Corn). 

INDO osanecas sonar 4.00 3.94 3.80 3.70 

I RCLACE Reon aati rae 6.64 6.61 6.44 6.60 

Water. mayromnincstectaas 89.36 89.45 89.76 89.70 

100.00 100.00 100.00 ‘100.00 

THE EXTRACT CONSISTS OF: 

BUPALR eet ce crietreas 2.14 1.'74 1.90 1.98 

IDextnines semen ot a 2.45 2.90 2.77 2.97 

IN OYoWTNIILONON A as -  G oe 0.61 0.54 0.50 0.42 

Mineral substances... 0,22 0.23 0.20 0.19 

GAC UICEAC Ont ie teie 0.22 0.20 0.21 0.21 

Extract of hops....... 1.00 1.01 0.86 0.88 
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TRANSLATOR’S NOTE. 


G. G. Gervinus (1805-1871) is recognized as one of the 
foremost historians of Germany. He was a man of marvel- 
ous erudition. His fame rests not only upon a great number 
of profoundly learned works, but also upon his brilliant advo- 
cacy of the constitutional rights of the people, as against the 
reactionary tendency of the German princes during Metter- 
nich’s despotic rule. He was one of the seven celebrated 
professors of the University of Géttingen who boldly pro- 
tested against the violation of the Constitution by the King of 
Hanover. His best-known works are “ History of the Poet- 
ical Literature of the Germans,” “ History of the Nineteenth 
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Century,” and a voluminous commentary on Shakspeare, 
“made popular in England”—as the Encyclopedia Britannica 
states—* by an excellent translation.” . 

The following sketch was designed by Gervinus as an out- 
line of what a history of potology would be, if conceived and 
executed by a philosophical mind. 

An English translation of this sketch needs no justification 


in our time. 
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THE ART OF DRINKING. 


A HISTORICAL SKETCH. 


A sketch of the art of drinking might seem to announce a 
subject unworthy of a man whose energies have been devoted 
to earnest purposes and serious aims in life. But it is not my 
intention to make the sketch a mere treasure-box of all sorts 
of curiosities, nor to gratify thereby the curiosity of idle 
readers. When it is approached from a scientific standpoint, 
the dignity of science must necessarily exclude all frivolous 
treatment, as well as all shallow and superficial purpose. 
Many would be satisfied if an insignificant sketch of this 
kind simply bore some pathetic motto, as these words of 
Seneca’s: Animum aliquando debemus reluware et quibus- 
dam oblectamentis reficere ; sed ipsa oblectamenta opera sint. 
I, however, would scorn a justification of this kind, for I hold 
that recreation ought to be recreation, and not work, and 
should consider it far better if our labors were pleasures, rather 
than our pleasures, labors. 

I wish in this sketch to point out the importance and serious 
significance of a work of this sort, and shall have, above all, to 
prove that the apparently somewhat jocular subject has a very 
serious side, and may be contemplated from a grave standpoint. 

If I succeed from the very first in inducing the reader to 
adopt the same historical view of the matter that I take my- 
self, I shall have gained a great point, for he will then lay 
aside all prejudice and preconceived opinion. The real histo- 
rian must be a stranger to all prejudice and preconceived 
opinion ; he cannot treat of any subject separately, but is at- 
tracted by everything in a certain order and connection. He 
must not choose any subject from personal inclination, but 
according to the needs and demands of his time and of human 
society ; nor must he treat.the chosen subject with that patho- 
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logical interest and sympathy so common among the writers 
of the New World. He must understand and know, from 
historical experience, that in times like ours, which fare out-. 
grown the activity of imagination—that 1 is to say, Art—and, 
on the other hand, are not yet ripe for speculation—that is to 
say, Philo banked observation, which includes all de- 
partments of human activity, is the only thing that in these very 
times and for-this generation can furnish positive information 
and prove a certain gain. The real historian, whose profession 
it is to be equally interested in everything, thus becomes an 
image of impartiality. The impartial observer is attracted by 
all phenomena, and to him nothing appears small, insignificant 
or unimportant, as soon as he begins to draw conclusions from 
his observations and to discover laws in the physical as well as 
the moral world. In the world of reason there exists nothing 
small, accidental or unimportant. If the same laws of chem- 
ical combination govern immense masses of matter as well as 
the smallest atom, if the march and development of mankind 
are the same as those of the most insignificant individual, the 
observation of the smallest as well as the greatest is of equal 
importance, and man may well feel comfort in the fact that 
each hair upon his head is, indeed, numbered. This alone 
might refute any serious objection to my theme. 

A history of oinology or potology would be able to show 
that man, in satisfying a partly physical and partly intellectual 
desire, is bound by the same laws that govern him in the 
satisfaction of the highest needs of his striving mind. And if 
this be the’ case, the theme might be considered worthy of 
being chosen by the most severe scientific moralist; and mat- 
ters of this kind are apt to be overlooked only because other 
things appear comparatively more important. There is a his- 
tory of wine and wine-drinking (for of these alone I speak), 
because it is connected with our spiritual development. 
Wine itself shows a certain element of development and per- 
fectibility—a relation to organic life in its fermentation, and 
a sympathetic feeling, as it were, in its movement during the 
period of the blooming of the vine, while in the plant itself 
it shows an inner development. I have just called wine-drink- 
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ing a partly physical, partly intellectual enjoyment, and it is 
almost impossible to call up the image ofany‘social gathering or 
entertainment without it. And since all human culture proceeds 
from the manners and forms of society and social intercourse, 
we would plainly see in such a history—what has often been 
divined and pointed out, but also frequently smiled at—that 
wine is most closely connected with the civilization of States and 
with the development of free human culture, and that the art 
of drinking at all times keeps step with this culture and de- 
velopment, and sinks or rises with them. For not at all times 
have men practiced this art with equal wisdom, nor yet even 
practiced it in like manner; and there is spiritual progress 
from the blood-thirsty revels of Aigisthe to those of the phil- 
osophers with Plato; from the cup-bearer Hephestos to Hebe 
and Ganymede; from the heavy, dull metal cup to the trans- 
parent, rounded crystal glass, in Lucian’s time, or our own, 
which shows the color, retains the perfume and promotes 
sound. <As the culture of the grape is only found where a 
higher human civilization has begun to develop, it also shows 
itself at once where a new civilization appears; it may be 
even in regions unfavorable to it, where it is only culti- 
vated till wine has become so great a want that it can no 
longer be dispensed with, despite the lack of sufficient native 
production. The first cultivators of the vine, history praises 
as benefactors of mankind and propagators of civilization. 
Noah was the elect of God, in spite of the improprieties 
produced by*his wine; old Dionysos, tor all the ravings of 
his service, a kindly god; and Urban, of the Middle Ages, a 
saint, although he committed the greatest misdeeds under the 
influence of wine. And wherever, on the other hand, in more 
enlightened history, a man took an active part in the develop- 
ment of human civilization, he did so also instinctively, it 
would seem, for that of wine—be it a Heracles Ipoctonos among 
the Erythreans; or an Alexander, who, with his Greek 
culture, brought the grape-vine back to hot Babylon; or a 
Charles IV., who, with his Italian education, wished to force 
it upon cold Bohemia. sWe shall see that wherever hier- 
archical constitutions deprived the people of the advantages of 
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education, the wisdom of the priests was subtle enough to 
forbid wine too, and the course of the Mohammedan hierarchy 
will show us most plainly how the art of drinking brought 
with it bold reformatory deviations from the laws. We shall 
observe, even with Christian nations, how, among certain 
races where the use of wine was confined to the Communion 
table, civilization also came to a stand-still. We can then 
point to a patriarchal and heroic period of the art of drinking, 
where wine, as was formerly done by the Gauls, and even by 
our own Suabian ancestors, was despised, and afterwards, by 
all sorts of artificial means, made more substantial than it is 
by nature—more like mead or beer, which is at such periods 
the natural drink of the people. At an aristocratic and 
knightly epoch, in which society is unnaturally sublimated, it 
is sought to increase and make more spiritual still the effect of 
wine also, by the addition of spicy herbs. With the first civil 
development of nations they return to simple nature; a num- 
ber of corporations and brotherhoods make it their business to 
watch over the art of drinking, over the purity of the wine 
itself, and its lawful use; from king to beggar, all cultivate 
the cheering art, just as all are anxious, also, for spiritual en- 
lightenment. We see, then, in the last centuries the pedantic 
return to tea and coffee, and among those nations who have 
shared but in very small measure in the intellectual progress 
of Europe, we find that the coffee-house (café)—an institution 
which is scarcely a century and a half old—almost crowded 
out the wine-saloons. : 

I have alluded to wine-drinking as a partly intellectual and 
partly physical enjoyment. Among material enjoyments, it 
is one of the most spiritual; among spiritual ones, one of 
the most material, keeping about the right middle course. A 
history of the art of drinking would prove this. Everywhere 
in the history of nations we shall come upon times where 
amid a fulness of physical power, the desire for more retine- 
ment in outward life, as well as a striving for greater inner 
perfection, began to manifest itself. In Germany, the 
time of the Reformation was such,a period. And at such 
times, when outer and inner powers begin to stir with wonder- 
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ful energy—times as yet divided between old roughness and 
new humanity; between the coarse, ordinary fare of every 
day for mind and imagination, and the new hope of some finer 
nourishment—at such times the genial enjoyment of wine, and 
the delights of regular social pleasures, have always struck 
deepest root and had freest play. Such images as those, this 
history would most willingly depict; nor would it be super- 
fluous to present them in our day, when society seems more 
and more to forget that its aim is to be simply pleasure and 
recreation. The future seems to offer nothing that could take 
the place of the great simplicity of past manners; of those 
feasts of youth which asked nothing but uncontrolled enjoy- 
ment; of those evening entertainments of the citizens, which 
were devoted to their immediate surroundings in house or 
community; of the frank and manly rectitude of that race 
which seemed, indeed, to tind truth and constancy in wine, 
and its best pleasures in an afternoon spent in the “ wine- 
garden,” surrounded by wife and children, relatives and 
friends. All public pleasure has disappeared from among us, 
and we arrange parties and receptions that only tire ourselves 
and others. Ceremonious etiquette gives us work and trouble 
when we should find recreation, and fatigues our minds when 
imagination should have free play. Only where men, here 
and there, permit themselves to meet about the bottle, accord- 
ing to the good old custom, and where no committee is neces- 
sary to approve of the toasts, pure, genuine pleasure revives 
once more, together with the pure, genuine art of drinking. 
For there is no intellectual power that is so directly quickened 
and strengthened by any nourishment as imagination is by 
wine. Tea keeps conversation within the bounds of pedantic 
propriety, and beer soothes but checks quick repartee; but wine 
sharpens the sting of wit, stimulates spirited conversation, and 
brightens the whole social atmosphere. The poet, who lives 
in imagination, and turns his back upon reality, was always a 
lover of wine—the beverage which intensifies reality, and, at 
the same time, lifts him above it. The drinking-song, from 
Anacreon down to all his imitators in Germany, occupies a 
special and very prominent place in literature. To wine are 
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dedicated the first productions of the tragic art; and to it has 
been assigned a particular dithyrambie measure, which a poet 
who should set water above wine could never soar high 
enough to make his own. And whosoever has any cause to 
turn away from the real world, and longs for the freedom of 
living in an ideal one, is fond of wine. If I wished to spoil 
my idyllic picture by satire, I should here name the converts 
and the monks; but I should rather call up the wandering 
beggar, whom want and hardship have made weary of the 
world. Sleep has been praised as the friend of poverty; but 
there were times when wine also was called its friend, which, 
even in waking hours, calls up dreams that charm away the 
burden of a miserable existence. For wine tempts even the 
beggar to extravagance, that vice which has often been set 
down to the account of wine; although, if there be such a 
thing as degrees in vice, it may be called one of the nobler 
ones. And this genial pleasure in spending helps the poor 
man in his misery; consoles him for his destitution; offers 
him who is homeless a spot where he may feel comfortable, 
and teaches him to forget all that oppresses him. Wine makes 
man liberal and generous; the offered cup was formerly 
the symbol of hospitality granted, and even the miser is more 
ready to share tobacco and wine than any of his other posses- 
sions. For it makes us communicative and confidential in 
social intercourse; it founds friendships, and is still the sym- 
bol of brotherhood. If it sometimes stirs up heat and dissen- 
sion, it also smooths the way to union again; and, formerly, 
no reconciliation could take place without having a seal set 
upon it by a common cup of wine. At your cup you find the 
freest and most enlightened spot in the world, where you may 
not only think what you please, and say what you think, but 
where your thoughts themselves take the highest flight man is 
capable of. I do not know whether it is due to jealous gods 
that the excessive enjoyment of wine proves its own penalty. 
Without this depressing fire in the wine itself, it seems to me 
heaven and its secrets would be far more endangered by the 
spiritual flight of the drinker than by the towering rocks of 
the Titans. Thus, wherever despots and hierarchs intended 
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to keep nations in drowsy stupidity, they forbade wine. Only 
at times, when liberty and enlightenment were common prop- 
erty, when no castes possessed an exclusive monoply of 
wisdom, right or might, was it possible to introduce political 
discussion at the cup. For only at such times of universal 
public spirit and feeling could one take counsel of the im- 
agination in practical affairs and matters of State, and hope 
for such results of the evening discussion at the cup as would 
bear the test of the sober next day’slight. For only such heroic 
conditions as are represented by the Germans and Persians of 
ancient times can really show the virtues of truth and faith- 
fulness, and in the most public concerns could hear the voice 
that always speaks in wine; and, in those days, no one needed 
to fear that wine would impel him to speak truth too freely. 
Only nations of really active nature, who called manliness and 
war-power by the name of virtue, could do full honor to wine, 
and it could only be a Greek whoasked, as did Aristophanes:— 


** Dost thou boldly venture to say wine is not good for our reason ? 
What more than wine impels us to deeds and to action? 
Why, look you, as soon as men are drinkers of wine, then 
Rich are they all and active, victorious in law-courts ; 
Aye, very happy too, and to their friends useful.” 


Among the Germans, too, it has long been customary to 
settle all business with a drink, and there was no betrothal, no 
bargain, and no compact that was not accompanied by the 
purchase of wine. All German history is filled with the love 
of wine. When the German border-line was first drawn, the 
Germans insisted on keeping the left bank of the Rhine, on 
account of its richness in grapes. They wrote books about 
the national disposition to drink; they divided their history 
according to drinking periods, and old proverbs call the love 
of drink the German national vice, as theft is that of the 
Spaniards, deceit that of the Italians, and vanity that of the 
French. Nowhere exist wines so capable of purity as the 
German wines, and no real German will ever compare with 
their genuine wine-qualities those of the tricky southern 
wines; and nowhere have mixtures been so carefully avoided, 
as well as the purity of the art of drinking, and the old drink- 
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ing customs so scrupulously preserved, as in Germany. Only 
in Germany could be conceived the idea of a history of the art 
of drinking. Perhaps the fates have ordained me to be the 
historian of wine, in the very meaning of my name—ger-win, 
not gér-win. And perhaps some readers may be found for it 
in Germany who do not consider it too indelicate to speak or 
to read of the natural needs of man. Let man never, in fool- 
ish pride, think himself above his own natural wishes and en- 
joyments, for it is the reasonable care given to these which 
keeps him close to human nature. As long as a people cannot 
live on newspaper reading and on staring about in public 
places, as do Frenchmen and Italians, it keeps its hands busy, 
its powers actively employed, and its eyes open, and wherever 
active powers are astir, no nation is in so very bad a condition. 
I should be well content if I could bring before active and 
manly minds a cheerful picture of those manly enjoyments, 
and induce them to taste of this somewhat coarser fare, in 
addition to the delicate dishes of our literature. 


tf: 


Tue FAaTHERLAND oF WINE. 


I would only here and there touch upon the botanical and 
industrial culture of the grape, as many very valuable works on 
the subject already exist (among others, Henderson’s “ History 
of Ancient and Modern Wines”), which make almost a com- 
plete literature of wine. I shall also speak of the home of the 
grape only for the sake of preserving the natural order of 
things, and shall touch later upon the mythical origin of wine, 
or the preparation of wine. If we look for the original 
country of the grape, we shall find that here, too, as in almost 
every other branch of culture, the western highlands of Asia 
are pointed out to us, whether we follow the fable of Father 
Noah, the Nyseean Bacchus, or the researches of the natural- 
ists. The latter teach us that ou the Canary Isles and in 
America the grape grows not so much wild as in a degenerate 
condition; but in the southwest of Europe, for instance the 
Italian woods, it is here and there found growing really wild; 
that in the southeast this is still more common, and in Asia 
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ever on theincrease. It is singular that at the Ararat, to which 
Jewish tradition also points, Tournefort, in his “Journey to 
the Levant,” discovered a regular workshop of the European 
plant, and on the borders of transcaucasian Georgia he saw the 
land covered with wild grape-vines and fruit-trees. In the 
Caucasus, Marshall found the grape flourishing independently 
in the forest and covering whole trees, and we see in the rough 
and indifferent manner in which the inhabitants of these coun- 
tries harvest and treat the grape that they consider it a very 
common product. The manner in which they preserve the 
wine, and the quantity they daily consume, prove the same, 
and this entirely agrees with what Xenophon tells of the 
preservation of the wine in cisterns. Elphinstone, in his 
report on Cabul, relates that the Sultan presented him with 
grapes that grew without cultivation in hiscountry. And not 
only the quantities of the wild grapes in those countries 
induce us to regard them as their native soil, it is also the 
excellent quality of the cultivated grape in Persia. The quan- 
tity and quality of the Persian wine opposed in this respect an 
effective barrier to the laws of the Koran, which enjoined 
against the enjoyment of the beverage, even in the Orient, 
which is so set in its religious rites and ceremonies. Olivier 
preferred the grapes about Ispahan to all he had tasted in 
Greece, on the islands of the Mediterranean, and in Syria. 
None, he says, equals the Azsmish, which bears a berry of 
middling size, without seeds and with a thin skin. Shiraz, 
rich in poets, is celebrated on account of the excellence and 
plenty of its wine and its fine air, and Morier, in his 
‘“‘ Journey through Persia,” places the wine of Kazwin even 
above that of Shiraz, and the former city is so beautifully 
situated in so mild a climate that the Persians have given it 
the name of “Paradise.” In regard to the fruitfulness of 
the vine, Strabo tells us that in Hyrcania one vine was 
apt to yield about thirty-three quarts of wine. In Margiana 
were said to be vines measuring at the base of the stem two 
fathoms in circumference and-bearing grapes two yards long. 
In Asia the fruitfulness is said to be still greater, and there 
the wine keeps, in unpitched vessels, through three generations. 
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Winer 1s nor DomesticAreD AmMona THE NEGROES. 


The course from east to west, marked by the higher cult- 
ure of the human race, has been also closely followed by the 
culture of the grape. Other regions, north and south from 
the boundary marked out, may have had a certain share in 
that civilization; but it seems now to be proved that the 
negro races, the original inhabitants of Africa, have not in 
any way been connected with it. In those regions of Africa 
always inhabited by these races, no grape-culture is, up to the 
present day, to be found; and, both in ancient and modern 
times, the grape has been a stranger in Africa, and a stranger 
searcely to be called naturalized anywhere. To that king of 
the long-lived Ethiopians in Herodotus, to whom Cambyses 
sent his gifts, wine, therefore, seemed the only desirable thing 
they possessed, and to it he ascribed the brief old age which, in 
the best case, it was given the Persians to attain. His negroes, 
therefore, were not acquainted with wine, and in this they were 
like all uncivilized people, as we shall frequently see; nor did 
they ever accept it, any more than they accepted any other part 
of civilization; they never advanced any further than to their 
Towak, the palm-wine made of flower-stems; even the lotus- 
wine, of the preparation of which Herodotus knew, seems to 
belong only to the Libyans. Only emigrants, in the most 
ancient as well as most recent times, have introduced the 
grape-vine at different times into Africa, and we will briefly 
glance at this. First, the Egyptians must be named, Cauca- 
sian races not autochthonicallygt home in Libya. The ancient 
culture of the grape in Egypt is proved not only by histor- 
ical documents, but even by the ruins of old buildings, and I 
shall return to the paintings in the vaults near El Kab, 
which represent, among other things, the manner of gather- 
ing the grapes, and of preserving and cooling the wine. 
Several regions are specially mentioned as celebrated for their 
wine. Eleithya had grape-culture; the lakes of Mareos and 
Taenia, where all is now a barren desert, were commended for 
their wine; Alexandria exported wine to Rome, and Horace is 
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acquainted with that of Mareos. To the Epicureans, however, 
the Falernian wine seemed better when treated in the Egyp- 
tian manner; and the wine of Taenia was considered stronger 
and spicier than the Alexandrian. But even in the time of 
Ahenzeos this culture had almost disappeared, and only that 
of Antylla still had a good name in those days. And even in 
better times, the native wine does not seem to have sufficed for 
home consumption, for Herodotus speaks at length of imported 
wine from Hellas and Pheenicia. The Libyans and Berbers 
probably never knew a grape-culture of their own without 
foreign aid. It is certain that in old times the colonies of the 
Greeks and Carthagenians in the north of Africa were full of 
the grape; and we shall find further on that the cult of 
Bacchus was widespread in Cyrenaica, and that traces of it 
still remain in the ruins. Pliny speaks of vineyards as traces 
of ancient civilization in the mountains of Dyris (Atlas); and 
there are still, more for the sake of the grapes than the wine, 
vineyards near Tunis, in the rich district of Derna, as well as 
the poor one of Mafa, in Fezzan. In Mauritania, as Strabo 
reports, were found grapes a yard in circumference. In the 
oases, Belzoni saw grapes, and in that of Siwah they are excel- 
lent, as other southern fruit also. In recent times the Por- 
tuguese brought the grape, with other fruit, as well to 
Madeira and the Canary Isles as to Abyssinia. There the 
poorness of the plant itself, no less than the peculiar use of it, 
shows plainly what a stranger it is. Thus, also, among the 
Griquas it is cultivated by the missionaries only, who, confin- 
ing, as they are wont, all civilization which they offer to the 
elements of Christian religion, give to grape-culture also only 
a Christian significance, planting the vine merely for its use 
at the Communion table. The celebrated Cape wine is a 
different matter. Enlightened French emigrants, Protestants 
driven from home by the Edict of Nantes, first planted the grape 
there; but it is not certain whether the vines came both from 
Persia and from the Rhine, or only from Shiraz. The climate 
seems there to favor the culture of the grape extremely; the 
soil, however, appears most unfavorable, and Colebrooke, in 
his work on the condition of the Cape of Good Hope, ascribes 
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the earthy taste, which makes the Cape wines unpleasant, to a 
substratum of the soil, otherwise rather good, consisting in 
many places of layers of clay and sand that has been washed 
up. And what is not spoiled by the soil, seems to have been 
spoiled by the indolence of the Dutchmen, or some other dis- 
advantage with which the African country is cursed. <A sort 
of fairy-tale is told of the totally wrong manner of planting 
the first vineyard; and still not even the example of the far 
better Constantia wine has induced men to make vineyards in 
rockier spots. 


Th 


Tue DrGgEnERATE CULTURE OF THE GRAPE AND THE ART OF 
Drinxkine In CHINA. 


If the learned men of China can be trusted, the grape- 
vine must have been known in their country more than a 
thousand years B. C. They refer to this in old books, the 
“Tshu-ly” and the “Shi-King;” but as to the latter, that 
seems everywhere to refer to the wine made of various grains, 
which is almost exclusively used in China. 

At all events, it seems to be proved by the most trustworthy 
witnesses that rice-wine is older in China than the wine of 
grapes ; for while the highest age that can be assigned to wine is 
only given by the doubtful testimony of the supposed author 
of the “Tshu-ly,’ Tshu-Kang, who mounted the throne 
1122 B. C., the invention of rice-wine is set down to the 
Dynasty Hia, 2209 (1716 B. ©.). This also accords with expe- 
rience elsewhere, for beer of various kinds (and the grain- 
wines of the Chinese are néthing else, except that they fre- 
quently mix them with all sorts of fruit, including grapes) 
everywhere became the national drink in advance of wine, as 
brandy and other liquors follow wine. Grape-brandy has, it 
appears, been known in China only since the seventh century of 
our era, but is now a favorite beverage with the common China- 
men, and is drunk by them warm and almost as strong as 
alcohol in large quantities, in spite of its very unpleasant 
taste. For only a comparatively short time the grape-culture 
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seems to have flourished in China. The Chinese always 
have had their grain-wines and their brandy more at heart. 
The inventor of the rice-wine was, it is true, banished by the 
Emperor Yu-te, because he well foresaw the sad consequences 
of its use, and yet the beverage has kept its place to the 
present day as an ornament of the Chinese table. It is like 
this people, who live on nothing but that water-plant, rice, and 
tea, to eling with the same obstinacy as they do to all old 
orders and customs, to this beverage, which is something 
between brandy and water, and taken neither hot nor cold. 
‘These wines are said to have a very bad effect; they fatten at 
first, but then bring on consumption, entire loss of appe- 
tite, and at last complete emaciation and death. It was 
natural, therefore, that the paternal Emperors, who looked 
after their subjects as after real children, and in whose laws 
dietetics always played a great part, should forbid these in- 
jurious beverages, and several of the Emperors set the good 
example. The third Emperor of the Dynasty Mant-shu, 
Yong-Tsheng, devoted one of his ten commandments to this 
subject, and the great Kanghi says in his writings that, despite 
his pleasure in them, he never became accustomed to wine and 
spirits.- At feasts and banquets he only touched it with his 
lips, and so might well boast of not drinking any at all. 
Moreover, this wine consumes a great deal of grain, which in 
a densely peopled country, whose very existence depends upon , 
its supplies of grain, isa matter of some importance, so that 
perhaps from this higher standpoint also there was good 
reason for the prohibition. But the most important reason 
lies deeper still, and was still more carefully considered; and 
as this chiefly concerns the wine from grapes, we must 
first cast another glance at grape-culture. 

We have seen above that grapes existed of old in China. 
The just-mentioned learned, philosophical and humane 
Kanghi himself shows, in his remarks on natural history in 
China, that grapes came to China from the West, and 
that before his time but few kinds had existed in China, 
and boasts that he had sent for three new varieties to Ha-mi, 
as he would rather introduce a new fruit into his country than 
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build a hundred porcelain towers. He observes, also, that 
these grapes degenerate in the south, but do well in the 
north in dry and stony soil. The experiences of the mis- 
sionaries in Pekin, however, were unfavorable; the soil was 
against them, as well as the remarkably rough climate, and 
possibly they went to work awkwardly in other respects also. 
For it is certain that these very southern provinces once had 
many grape-vines, and the wine made in Shan-si, Shen-si, 
Petshe-ly, Shantong, Honan and Hu-Kuang, put into well- 
closed vessels and buried in the ground, could be preserved 
for years. This goes to prove an observation we shall often 
find repeated, that after a time the most favorable soil no 
longer suffices for the grape, which demands a certain youth- 
ful power in the soil in which it is to flourish most luxu- 
riantly. In the older and middle ages of China we therefore 
find the grape-wine mentioned in all their songs, and that of 
the river Kiang is specially praised. It is known that at 
different periods vines were introduced from Samarcand, 
Persia, Thibet, Kashgar, Turfu and Ha-mi, and the annals 
themselves plainly mention wine under the reign of Emperor 
Wu-ty, Dynasty Han, 140 B.C. From there we can follow 
up its use almost from reign to reign, and after the already- 
mentioned Kanghi, the last dynasty shows still more rulers who 
introduced new grapes from distant countries, so that the 
southern provinces begin to restore their old grape-culture 
again. But the grapes in Ha-mi and Shan-si seem mostly 
to be used for raisins, and what we occasionally hear of 
their condition in Hoai-lai-hien—-that their berries are of 
gigantic size, like plums, with a thick skin, and that their 
size is not so much due to the climate as to the fact that the 
vines are grafted on mulberry-trees, and that they ripen as 
early as April, May and June—all this seems highly char- 
acteristic of a degenerate culture, and gives us the poorest 
possible opinion of the wine that might be made there. 
Highly, therefore, as the Jesuits attempt to praise grape- 
culture in China, we can yet have but little belief in it; but in 
the Middle Ages it must have been all the more brilliant. The 
reports concerning it are, however, wrapped in a certain ob- 
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security, from which no fact stands out clearly. The grape, it 
is said, flourished only too well in China—it caused various 
revolutions. As often as the Government had ordered the 
destruction of such trees as obstructed the grain-fields, the use- 
less grape-vine was also included, and, if memory served the 
reporters, that plant was several times specially mentioned. 
It is certain that the destruction of the vine in most of the 
provinces, under various reigns, was carried so far that even 
the recollection of it was lost, and this induced the belief 
that the grape had been brought to China but recently from 
the Occident. It is plain that there was always a pretense 
put forward that the grape-wine detracted from the culture of 
the grain, although, with some care, the same area might 
probably have yielded a nobler beverage than was made of the 
rice and barley, grown where the grape had been rooted out. 
But the intellectual effect of it was evidently feared. In so 
regular a clock-work as the Chinese State, what might be 
more dangerous than irregular movements so very easily pro- 
duced by wine in the heads of people? Even the making 
of the grape-wine was often prohibited. When that did not 
avail, its use was limited to feasts, banquets and sacrifices, and 
to guests and infirm old age. Not enough with this, at such 
feasts a special Mandarin was set over even the princes of the 
blood to keep watch over and not permit them to drink more 
than three glasses. And still more, certain ceremonies were 
prescribed, long healths and salutations, circumstantial rites, 
at which a free-thinker, as the Jesuits say, may laugh, but in 
in which a philosopher must admire the wisdom of the law- 
giver, and the subtlety with which he banished intemperance, ; 
and that injudicious freedom of speech which is its inseparable 
companion, from among the people! We have seen the 
effects of grain-wine in China. The wise Emperor Kanghi 
complains that it makes one stupid and dull and confuses the 
brain. And how much more terrible still must have been the 
effect of the grape-wine! This is probably meant in a certain 
book of the Dynasty Tshu, where it is said in warning ex- 
planation of the well-founded apprehensions of the Chinese 
Government, that if a spirit of rebellion and insurrection was 
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then rife among the people of China, if they had lost much 
of their old virtues and principles, the cause of it must be 
sought solely in the effects of wine. Away, therefore, with 
that cursed boldness which betrays a tongue set free by wine; 
that noisy action and damnable confidence in one’s own 
strength; that rising of the spirit, which must have appeared 
to the learned Emperor as synonymous with confusion; the 
impudent overstepping of the good old laws of etiquette; the 
wild breaking away from the good old ruts! How should 
not all this, which was inseparably connected with wine, seem 
to the philosophical head of the State in his immovable -peace 
and calmness, and to the council of his ministerial pedants, 
extremely dangerous to the State, and worthy of being an- 
nihilated to the last trace? Need we be surprised, therefore, 
at the stories of abstinence told of the Emperors? It was 
their duty to give a good example to the people. Had not 
their prophet, Confucius, left these words of moderation— 
that coarse rice for food, and water for drink, and the curved 
arm for a pillow, were enough for happiness ! 


And thus the Governments of China succeeded in estab- 
lishing, even in very early times, a condition of submissive 
decency everywhere. They contined wine to festive occa- 
sions, and we learn from the ‘“Shi-King” that to the guest 
was granted the honor of the cup; even to him, however, 
in but the spare measure that chimes with the sordid miser- 
liness of the Chinaman, who could never have understood the 
art of drinking, if for no’other reason than because he has 
nothing of the liberality which the Orient calls the ‘“ flowing 
hand.” They say in a guest-song :— ; 


“ A noble guest has come beneath our roof ; 
For him melodious tunes were played, 
So long as thus it pleased our guest, 
And with the cup I sought to cheer him, 


““The sound of music rang incessantly, 
And ever was the cup kept full; 
And in our honor did he empty it ; 
The wine was light and pure, and harmed him not.” 
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And in another place :— 
‘‘A hare is roasting on the spit ; 
A pumpkin leaf we go to pick ; 
A banquet we prepare our guest, 
And fill his cup with wine the best.” 


We have seen from other authorities that wine was chiefly 
reserved to old age, and here it is confirmed :— 
“Serve round the circle the wine-cup, ye bearers ; 
With the spiced wine the aged refresh them ; 
In it their youth and their vigor reviving, 
But your own youth surely needs no concoction.” 

Even at the feasts where wine was permitted, its use was 
limited by cautions restrictions. All meals and banquets were 
subjected to rules of etiquette almost as rigorous as those which 
the Court is accustomed to give its ambassadors. The careful 
law is extended to the very preparation and serving of the 
viands, and everywhere clips the wings of the art of cooking 
and of drinking. If the Emperor U-tse gave his warriors a 
banquet to gain their favor, he still preserved the most rigid 
order of rank in the seating, and the food and the drink; and 
the Emperor Tsi-she-hoang is praised for restoring the old 
invitations and banquets, where every single ceremony took its 
due course in beginning and end, so that a modest and decent 
joy beamed in all eyes. To give a model for domestic feasts, 
they order public ceremonies in all the cities; Mandarins pre- 
side at them ; the law invites scholars and distinguished citizens 
to them; and here, too, the rites are prescribed down to the 
minutest detail. The chief object of these feasts is to signal- 
ize merit, to preserve morality, and the friendly as well as 
conventional proprieties. The President reads aloud for that 
purpose, in the name of the Emperor, certain paragraphs of the 
law, the introduction to, which specially calls to mind: that the 
gathering is not really made for the sake of the enjoyment of 
meat and drink, but to revive loyalty to the Prince, and more 
to the same effect; and all their songs and pieces of music 
have reference to that. A single drinking-song, of somewhat 
more liberal spirit, I found in the “ Shi-King,” but in that 
the translator may possibly have had a large share, especially 
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in regard to the form. The contents are very characteristic of 
Chinese poetry in general, whose bare realism offers a remark- 
able contrast to that of the Orientals :— 


‘* Water, the fresh, 
Is drunk by the fish— 
The carps and the pikes ; 
And each noble knight 
At the board 
Drinks water pure and bright. 


. 
. 


Water, the fresh, 

Is drunk by the fish— 

The eels and the salmon ; 

You sad fellows all 

At the board, 

Drink, tilf for more ye shall call.. 


Water, the fresh, 

Is drunk by the fish— 

The perch and the barbel ; 

Ye good chums of mine 

At the board, 

Now drain ye the pearl of the wine. 


Water, the fresh, 

Is drunk by the fish— 

The trout and the merlin ; 

But we boys gay and bold 

At the board 

Drain waves of the wine untold.” 


But, even in their highest ecstasy, the brave drinkers still 
preserve a sort of calmness; and if there is anything that can 
be called a sober intoxication, this seems to be excellently 
expressed in the following very characteristic song :— 


“ Now our guests are growing tipsy ; 
Decency is at an end ; 
Sparks from out their eyes are darting, 
And the babbling tongues un end. 


*« Crooked caps shake back and forward, 
Hung but by a single hair ; 
Stiff old legs the dance are trying, 
Hoarse old voices sing out fair. 
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“ At the first cup which thou drainest, 
Didst thou seem transformed to me ; 
If another now thou’dst empty, 
Wholly tipsy wouldst thou be. 


“ Truly thou dost shame me sorely ; 
Sober quite you see I stay ; 
But if thou wilt take me homeward 
Lead me gently on the way. 


? 


“ True, thou lead’st me into ditches, 
But my own head reels at last ; 
Hold me by thy arm supported, 
By thy pig-tail hanging fast.” 

With this extreme point of drinking I will close. This 
dull intoxication is about what a warm grain-wine would pro- 
duce, and fits the disagreeable character of the Chinese as 
well as the anecdote occurring in another song, where one 
whose invited guests do not appear at the right time, is 
actually rejoiced to think he may now drink up his wine 
alone. The value of wine for social enjoyment can scarcely 
be known there, where conventionality ties the tongues, where 
there is a tribunal of ceremonies, and where the tea-kettle is 
forever on the fire, which among us, too, fosters only em- 
broidery, gossip and nervous debility. And then the greedy 
desire for physical enjoyment is the one thing which makes 
the Chinaman love his wine and his spicy concoctions, and 
which in this point has ever driven him into a never-Vefore- 
heard-of opposition against hisGovernment. How dreadful it 
is, however, to see these crude and childish remnants of anti- 
quated customs most closely knit now with the most refined 
and elaborate tastes, wants and habits thus in vogue among 
the people, together with secret and most pernicious vices, and 
yet to find that not a single voice can be raised against it, be- 
cause, with the most subtle cunning, down to the very limits 
of physical needs, every expression of indignation or of joy 
has been forbidden by law! 
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Errors of judgment are less frequently the result of defective 
reasoning power than of insufficient and one-sided information. 
In order to render impartial judgment upon any question at issue, 
one must be mindful of Luther’s rythmic injunction: 


Eines Mannes Rede ist keine Rede, 
Man muss sie billig héren beede, 


which, freely translated, means: 


One man’s word is no man’s word, 
They must in justice both be heard. 

On the question of a high license for the sale of intoxicating 
liquors a great deal has been said and written by the advocates of 
this measure, and in consequence, our people are thoroughly 
acquainted with this one side of a very important issue. The 
opponents of this temperance method have not been heard to any 
great extent, and for this reason it is to be feared that very many 
persons, who have given the subject their attention, are already 
prepossessed in favor of the advocacy of an indiscriminate appli- 
cation of high licenses, and, consequently, prone to commit what 
in the light of more comprehensive information they themselves 
would regard as an error of judgmen:. 

There can be no doubt about the purity of the motives and 
the rectitude of the intentions of the advocates of high licenses. 
In truth, it may be regarded as a self-evident fact that these per- 
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sons, who in the liquor question oceupy a middle-ground between 
prohibition and non-restraint, are as a class the best friends of true 
temperance and of the moral and physical welfare of the people. 
A majority of them also favor the substitution of malt liquors 
for ardent spirits. Furthermore, it may be admitted that their 
views and propositions, although fatally defective in one essential 
particular, encompass all but one of the elemental conditions of 
a far-reaching diminution of the evils of intemperance. Except- 
ing this defect, their policy is in the abstract identical with that 
proposed by the Swiss Government, aiming as it does at a utiliza- 
tion of the taxing power—in one form or another—as a regulator 
of the liquor traffic. Their error lies in the application of this 
principle—an application which is premised on the totally unten- 
able assumption that, from a temperance point of view, fermented 
liquors and distilled spirits should practically be treated in one 
andthesame manner. In pursuing such a course, the advocates of 
high licenses favor distilled liquors at the expense of fermented 
beverages, instead of so framing their measure as to limit the use 
of the former liquors by imparting to the latter greater power of 
expansion. 

Experience has demonstrated that no attempt to restrict the 
use of ardent spirits, and to diminish the results of inebriety, can 
be successful unless accompanied by all the conditions that insure 
cheapness of fermented liquors. This view—a view held and 
acted upon by Jefferson, Hamilton, Madison, and, in fact, nearly 
every prominent American statesman from the beginning of our 
Government*—has recently found powerful advocates in the 
Government of Switzerland and in the International Temperance 
Congress held at Antwerp in the month of September of the 
present year.t In the report of the Statistical Bureau of Switzer- 
land on the drink question (p. 629), and again in the message of 
the Federal Council to the Federal Legislature of Switzerland, 


* See the writer’s ‘‘ Liquor Laws of the United States; their Spirit and Effect.’’ 1885. 


+ The writer is under many obligations to the Honorable Burgomaster of Antwerp for the 
transmission of the published reports of this Congress. 


¢ “Botschaft des Bundesrathes an die hohe Bundesverwaltung betreffend die Alkohol 
frage,’’—Bern, 1884 
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there appears the following official promulgation of a definite 
policy in reference to the liquor traffic: 


Taxation ranks foremost among the measures calculated to restrict the 
excessive use of ardent spirits. As an administrative measure, the tax upon 
this—in many respects pernicious—article may be fixed at as high a rate as is 
compatible with revenue considerations having reference to the collection of such 
a tax. 

But a tax upon ardent spirits alone will not accomplish the desired object ; 
in order to be fully effective, it must be followed by a systematic diminution and 
the ultimate abolition of taxes upon wholesome beverages. 


On the second day of the International Temperance Congress 
of Antwerp (September 13, 1885), Dr. Lancereaux, member of the 
Paris Académie de Médecine, formulated the following policy, 
which was loudly applauded : 


“<Tn order to repress the effects of alcoholism, we must strive : 


I. To render absolutely free the sale of those beverages which are little 
hurtful or not at all injurious,* such as cider, beer and wine, provided the latter 
are not adulterated. 


II. To waich over the manufacture of liquors distilled from grain and 
potatoes, and by all practicable means to improve the quality of these liquors. 


III. To exact from retailers of ardent spirits a certificate of good character 
and to impose upon their trade more stringent licenses and higher duties. 


IV. To punish persons found ina state of intoxication, and to place con- 
firmed drunkards under restraint.t+ 


The quoted policies both aim at a diminution of inebriety by 
cheapening fermented drinks, and by enhancing the price of dis- 
‘tilled liquors. To the student of American history there is nothing 
new in these propositions, for on every page of the annals of 
the American Congress, beginning with Washington’s administra- 
tion, he finds recorded in great abundance utterances of the same 
tenor and purport. Even Dr. Benjamin Rush, whom, at the 
recent centennial celebration, prohibitionists and temperance 
advocates have, with more enthusiasm than truthfulness, glorified 
as one of their own, fully endorsed Jefferson’s conviction, to the 


* The original text reads: ‘‘D’ accorder une liberté adsolwe A la vente des boissons peu ou 
point nuisibles.” 


+ Like Pasteur, Marvaux and many, if not all, eminent French physicians, this academi- 
cian styled beer the most excellent of all stimvlants. 
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effect that “no nation is sober where the dearness of fermented 
drinks substitutes ardent spirits 4s the common beverage.” 


Long before the Swiss Government thought of systematically 
investigating the drink question and of minimizing the results of 
inebriety, the State Board of Health of Massachusetts propounded 
a method of reform almost identical with the Swiss policy quoted 
above. In the Tenth Annual Report of said Board, published in 
January, 1879, we find the following sentence: 

“Tt is generally believed that light German beer is used more and more each 
year, at least in our State, to the exclusion of stronger liquors—a change which 
it is of course desirable to hasten by legislation so far as that can be done, either 


by removal of restrictions on the sale of mild liquors and heavily taxing the 
stronger spirits, or by any other just and proper means.” 


The system of high licenses, as generally applied in our 
country, instead of removing restrictions on the sale of mild 
liquors, imposes additional and, for the most part, exorbitant 
burdens upon the beer traffic and thereby increases inebriety, no 
matter whether it diminishes the number of drinking-places or 
not. This is not merely a theoretical assertion unsupported by 
practical experience. Quite the contrary, it is the essence of all 
impartial investigations into the working of laws and regulations 
whose framers have either purposely or unwittingly ignored the 
necessity of cheapening, and of increasing the facilities for ob- 
taining, the milder drinks, which, comparatively harmless in 
themselves, tend strongly to diminish the evil results of inebriety 
by confining the use of ardent spirits to narrow limits. 

Opposed to this experience of all mankind we find an abstract 
theory propounded by the high license advocates, to the effect, 
that a reduction of the number of drinking-places, regardless of 
the nature of drinks offered for sale therein, must necessarily re- 
duce inebriety and its consequences. Based upon the fallacious 
assumption that the craving for stimulants is produced by the 
opportunities offered for its gratification (a perversion, by the 
way, of the economic axiom that the demand regulates the sup- 
ply), this theory is primarily aimed at a restriction of temptations, 
in the matter of traffic, as a means for the ulterior purpose of di- 
minishing poverty, crime, insanity and death resultiag from over- 
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indulgence. To prove the correctness of their premise and con- 
clusion high license advocates would have to produce evidence 
not only of the reduction, by a system of high licenses, of the 
number of public drinking-places, but also—and that is by far 
the more important part of their task—of a corresponding de- 
crease in the number of arrests made for drunkenness, the num- 
ber of patients suffering from alcoholism and the number of 
deaths resulting from the same cause. Unless this can be 
shown, the evidence of a diminution of drinking-places goes for 
nothing, for the restricting of temptations is simply a means, the 
end and object of which is a diminution of drunkenness and its 
concomitants and effects. Hence the questions to be answered 
would be as follows: 


1. Do high licenses reduce the number of saloons, and if so, do 
they diminish alike the consumption of ardent spirits and 
of fermented liquors? 

2. Does a reduction of the number of saloons necessarily imply 
less drinking, less drunkenness, less indigence, Jess immoral- 
ity, less sickness and fewer deaths ? 


High license laws are now in force in many States of the 
Union, yet neither one of the foregoing questions has so far been 
satisfactorily answered by those who wish to have us believe in 
the efficacy of this method of restriction. It is true, an occasional 
attempt has been or is being made, here and there, to show a de- 
crease in drinking-places,—a showing which we shall prove to be 
defective in many essential particulars—but no effort was, or, in 
fact, could successfully be made to demonstrate, by the aid of 
statistical exhibits, a change for the better in the moral and ma- 
terial condition of the people of the localities in question, from 
any point of view. Statistical data on the subject are not yet * 
to be had in such form and in such number as to warrant com- 
parisons with the state of things previous to the high license era, 
and thereby to admit the drawing of general conclusions. There 
is, however, easily to be obtained sufficient germane information 
from which, by deductive reasoning, a tolerably accurate idea 


* Tilinois presents some reports, but they are premature and inconclusive. 
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may be formed of the working of high licenses under the circum- 
stances before described. To this method of ascertaining the 
true state of affairs we shall return after having presented to the 
reader the outcome of an investigation conducted by the Statisti- 
cal Bureau of Switzerland under authority of the Federal Coun- 
cil of that republic. 

It appears from the official report of this authority that the 
worst forms of the evils of inebriety are often most prevalent in 
the very localities in which the number of public drinking-places 
is smallest. In other words, the statistical inquiry in question 
has led, in many instances, to conclusions diametrically opposed 
to the Hee of our high license advocates with reference to the 
causal relation said to exist between a reduction of drinking- 
places and a diminution of inebriety. 

The proof of this assertion is found in the inlaid maps 
which we reproduce from the message of the Federal Council to 
the Legislature of Switzerland.* 

It would be an unpardonable perversion of facts and infer- 
ences to claim, on the strength of the following cartographic 
representation, that, as a rwle, there is least alcoholism wherever 
there are fewest drinking-places. Such a claim would indeed be 
quite as unphilosophical as the contrary assertion of high license 
advocates. The truth, as it stares us in the face when we con- 
template the meaning of these maps, is simply that the number 
of drinking-places is not in any manner a reliable indicator of 
the consumption of drinks or of the effects of drinking.+ 


* Table IV, page 40, 


+ On this point the original statistical report reads as follows: 


‘‘In the course of our investigation we have not found any data warranting the assump- 
tion—now become almost a dogma in many places—that the reduction of the number of 
drinking-places tends to restrict the consumption of ardent spirits. On the contrary, we are 
constrained to state that we have frequently found the evil effects of alcoholism most pre- 
valent in the very localities where the number of drinking-places was smallest—an apparent 
anomaly which finds its explanation in the fact that in the absence of a sufficient number of 
conveniently located public bar-rooms, the people of the localities in question became accus- 
tomed to tippling at home, laying in store greater or smaller quantities of spirits according to 
their means. The number of saloons is nota criterion of the consumption of spirits. We 
hold that a much more effective temperance measure, than a reduction of the saloons, is to be 
found in all those rules and regulations which, by exacting certain securities from the persons 
licensed to retail ardent spirits, render the retailers, asa class, more monpectable and improve 
the condition and management of drinking-places,”’ 
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The true significance of such figures as are presented in the 
case of the Canton of Valais, for example, becomes plain when 
the legal aspect of the liquor traffic and the mode of life and 
habits of the people concerned are understood. In Valais the 
principle of industrial liberty, jealously guarded by all our Swiss 
fellow-republicans, is given full sway. It applies to the liquor 
traffic as well as to all other trades, and every person who pos- 
sesses the qualifications requisite for carrying on any trade at 

all, is also qualified and permitted to engage in the liquor traffic. 
There is not, then, in this Canton any restrictive law or regula- 
tion to prevent the growth of the saloon business. We find in 
Valais, a Canton having almost no industry, s¢# public drinking- 
places for every thousand of the inhabitants. Yet what is the 
proportion of deaths resulting from alcoholism? Only 1,3 owt of 
every thousand of certified deaths; while in Bern, where the 
number of drinking-places is only four, for every thousand, the 
proportion of deaths, per thousand, from the same cause ts 8, . 

Now look at the mode of life and the drinking habits of the 
Valaisan and compare them with that of the Bernese. Dr. 
Schuler, Inspector of Factories, under instructions from the Swiss 
Department of the Interior inquired into the manner of living 
of the Swiss people in its relation to alcoholism, and rendered 
an exhaustive report on the subject,* from which we extract the 
following in relation to Valais : 


“Milk is being consumed in great abundance. The number of small dairies 
is very large. Cheese is used in large quantities, and fatty substances of all 
kinds are not sparingly partaken of. Home-made black bread forms a princi- 
pal part of the daily food. Indian corn and potatoes enter largely into the diet. 
The Valaisan spends little for luxuries; it is true, he drinks coffee, more or less 
mixed with chicory, but even that diluted with fifty per cent. of milk. Jn the 
wine region the consumption of wine is very great, also that of cider. In other 
localities the laboring man rarely sees wine. The drinks mostly in demand in 
public drinking-places are wine and beer. Distilled liquors are rarely called for. 
The latter drinks are not even given to, or used by, field laborers with their cold 

meals, partaken of while engaged in out-door work, and usually consisting of bread, 
cheese and nuts. Thus it may be said that the Valaisan laborer, adhering to 
this time-honored mode of living, belongs to the category of well-fed individu- 


” 


_ als 


* Die Ernihrungsweise der arbeitenden Klassen in der Schweiz und ihr Einfiuss auf die 
Ausbreitung des Alcoholismus; by Dr. Schuler. Bern, 1884. Page 4. 
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Here we have a frugal but well-fed people, using wine, beer 
and cider to the almost entire exclusion of ardent spirits. In 
spite of a number of drinking places much larger than that in 
Bern, the rate of death from alcoholism (per thousand of certi- 
fied deaths) is only 1,, whilé the same death-rate in Bern is 8, 3. 

Now hear Dr. Schuler on. the Canton of Bern: 

“‘One of my correspondents from the neighborhood of Emmenthal writes 
of the unusually insipid and innutritious food of the poorer classes. The fare 
consists of execrable coffee, unsubstantial soups, porridge consisting of flour or 
meal and water, turnips and all sorts of cabbages. The consumption of meat is 
slightly onthe increase, yet the prices are beyond the means of the laboring 
classes, who must be content with cheap horse-fiesh, or the favorite but little 
nutritious sausages. Happily the consumption of milk is gradually increasing, 
but like that of cheese it 4s still very small in this greatest of cheese producing 
Cantons.* Home-made’ black bread is supplanted by the unwholesome loaves 
from the bakery. Pastry is rarely used; in its stead potatoes are consumed in 
great quantities, either boiled, or roasted with very little grease. The coffee 
with which this unpalatable diet is washed down, contains scarcely one-fourth 
milk, There being a pitiable lack of albumen and fatty substances in these ar- 
ticles of food, their nourishing quality amounts to very little. As a consequence 
small lunches are frequently partaken of between meals, and invariably accom- 
panied by potations of whiskey. Cider is used rarely ; whiskey predominates also 
in publie drinking-places, and, unfortunately, children are very early being 
trained to the use of ardent spirits.” 

With very few exceptions the description of thestate of things 
in other parts of this Canton is equally appalling, if not more 
so. Particularly is this the case among all workers in factories, 
who are compelled to drudge early and late for a mere pittance ; 
whose dwellings, located in over-crowded quarters of manufac- 
turing towns, are badly ventilated and insufliciently provided 
with water and drainage. Here all the horrors of modern indus- 
trialism combine to drive the laborer to the use of cheap whiskey 
—the price of beer and wine being beyond his means. 


The most significant feature of the case is the fact that the 
Bernese authorities passed a law establishing a limit beyond 
which licenses could not be granted, and prescribing a certain © 
method for ascertaining just how many drinking-places were 
needed for a fixed proportion of the population. The object, 


* The great cheese factories which supply the foreign market with the celebrated Em- 
menthaler consume what was formerly used by the laboring classes. 
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and, indeed, the actual effect of this law was just what high 
license advocates aim at: viz., a decrease in the number of 
saloons. Yet, as we have seen, this decrease did not ameliorate 
the state of affairs, but, on the other hand, made it infinitely 
worse, viewed in the light of the Valais figures. 

Unless willfully blind, the most enraged advocate of an in- 
discriminate application of high licenses must perceive that here 
the number of saloons has absolutely nothing to do with the evil 
effects of inebriety. On the contrary, he will be constrained to 
admit that it would be a boon to Bern to have as many drinking- 
places as Valais, provided that the drinks therein offered for sale 
were those used by the Valaisan. Let us consider the showing 
in a tabulated form: 


Number 
2 plage ee bsp from Syn Blea * 
AME } | of saloonsfor | alcoholism in| Kind of Drinks generally 
s oe every thousand |every thousand) used, 
of inhabitants. of 
certified deaths. 

PV RLRIGE stele leskie uiolseieusiew, io 6. eee Wine, beer and cider. 
BeCIMAIE oases cee esc ces 4. Beas Distilled spirits. 


What would an indiscriminate high license accomplish in a 
ease like this? It would surely reduce the number of retailers 
of wine and beer, because these articles, on which the profits to 
the dispenser are small, can neither bear nor evade heavy burdens. 
And what would be the result of rendering fermented drinks 
dearer and less accessible? The answer is plain. We need but 
look at Bern. There would be fewer saloons, just as is the case 
in Bern, compared with Valais, but there would be e¢ght deaths 
from alcoholism, as is the case in Bern, instead of a little over one 
as reported from Valais. 

Inebriety would be reduced in Bern by an increase of saloons, 
provided that fermented drinks would be offered therein and 
could be had for prices within the means of the laborers. 
Drunkenness would be increased in Valais by a reduction of 
drinking-places, seeing that the dearness and inaccessibility of 
the lighter drinks drive the people to the use of cheap ardent 
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spirits, which latter can be laid up at home in considerable quan- 
tities without great expense. , 

Was it an unwarranted assertion, then, to say, as we did 
before, that the theory of the advocates of ¢mdescraminate high 
licenses is fatally defective in this one particular point, that it 
puts upon fermented drinks burdens which are comparatively 
more unbearable than those imposed on ardent spirits? It is as 
clear as sun-light, why the Swiss Federal Council, why the Swiss 
Bureau of Statistics, why every American statesman of note, 
why nearly all French and German physicians, why the govern- 
ment of Belgium, and why, finally, the Health Board of Mas- 
sachusetts recommended that the taxes upon the manufacture 
and sale of beer and wine be removed, and those upon ardent 
spirits increased to an extent consistent with revenue considera- 
tions. 

The Valaisan, following a healthy occupation, well-fed, well- 
housed and well-paid, has not, it is true, the same intense 
craving for stimulants as the Bernese, who is insufficiently 
fed, badly housed and miserably paid. But the chief differ- 
ence lies in the means which their condition and surroundings 
afford for the gratification of any craving. The Valaisan has 
six drinking-places to four of the Bernese; nine-tenths of the 
beverages dispensed by these six saloons consist of fermented 
drinks, while four-fifths of those sold in Bernese saloons are 
ardent spirits. The result is 1,, deaths from alcoholism, out of 
every thousand of certified deaths, in the former, and 8,; deaths 
jn the latter case. 

We cannot follow the original report through all the intri- 
cate conditions and circumstances which the various Swiss 
officials have found to be at the bottom of inebriety in the one, 
and of comparative sobriety in the other case. It may again be 
stated, however, that the chief cause was found to lie in the 
nature of drinks used. 

Valais and Bern do not, by the way, form the most pointed 
contrast offered by our authority. Many others there are much 
‘more striking than this. The table given on the next page explains 
itself on this point even more forcibly, perhaps, than the maps. 
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One cannot possibly conceive a more complete refutation of 
the high license theory than that which the bare facts offer us 
in the case of the canton of Thurgau. Here the proportion of 
drinking places to inhabitants is twelve for every thousand. It 
is next to the highest rate indicated on the maps; yet the pro- 
portion of deaths caused by alcoholism is lower than in any other 
canton of Switzerland, namely: 0, ». 

According to the law in force in Thurgau since 1847 (which 
was superseded by a recent act of similar tenor and purport), 
every citizen of the canton and every legal settler, of good char- 
acter and reputation, is entitled to engage in the liquor traftle, 
and can do so on application to the proper authorities. By vir- 
tue of an act passed December 2d, 1860, the mode of application 
and the manner of proving the good character of the applicant 
were somewhat modified in favor of retailers of malt liquors. 
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Absolute non-restraint has been, and is, the rule in this canton, 
of whose people Dr. Schuler,* in drawing a parallel between them 
and the people of Zurich, tells us the following : 


“Tt must be said to the credit of the small farmers and field laborers that 
they try to live very rationally. Much fruit and a great variety of vegetables 
are eaten, and meat is had at least twice a week. ‘The operations of cheese 
factories have lately reduced somewhat the use of milk—there being a strong 
tendency among dairymen to convert all their products into ready money—yet 
the consumption of this article of food is still very great, also that of all kinds 
of fats. Cider and wine, consumed in very great quantities,t are the common 
drink of the laborers. Since the repeated failures of grape-crops beer forms the 
staple drink sold in public drinking-places, DISTILLED LIQUORS ARE USED 
ONLY BY TRAVELERS AND VAGRANTS. Delirium tremens is almost unknown.” 


Here, then, in a canton having the largest number of public 
drinking-places, except one, wine, cider and beer are being con- 
sumed in large quantities, and yet drunkenness and its pernicious 
results are almost unknown, while in Bern, with only four drink- 
ing places for every thousand inhabitants, alcoholism claims 
more victims than in any other canton, except two. Does this 
prove our case ? 


- From actual experience it is known that an attempt to restrict 
the facilities for obtaining ardent spirits, either by taxation or 
by a limitation of the number of drinking-places according to 
population, cannot be successful, unless a condition of things be 
created under which the lighter beverages, by reason of greater 
cheapness and accessibility, naturally take the place of distilled 
drinks. It is for this reason that the authorities of Switzerland 
strongly accentuated the absolute necessity of removing restric- 
tions and burdens from the manufacture and sale of fermented 
beverages, simultaneously with an increase of tax burdens on dis- 
tilled liquors. The American system of high licenses makes no 
such discrimination,t and, consequently, either restricts or de- 


* Page 16, with reference to page 15. 
+ The original text reads, ‘én gewaltigen Quantitaten ;”* that is, in mighty quantities. 


t The license for the sale of fermented drinks is, in some instances, not always, pos- 
itively lower than that for the sale of ardent spirits; but it is relatively higher, considering 
that the profits on the sale of beer are infinitely smaller than on distilled liquors. 
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stroys the beer traffic, and thereby creates new fields for the ex- 
pansion of the sale of ardent spirits, and the growth of alcoholism. 


The Swiss agitation, which culminated in the recent adop- 
tion of a constitutional amendment looking entirely to the re- 
striction of the use of ardent spirits, brought to the surface a 
great number of instances illustrating the advisability of the 
broadest possible distinction between the two kinds of beverages. 


Before the adoption of this constitutional amendment the 
liquor traffic of Switzerland was not governed by Federal legis- 
lation. Each canton regulated its own affairs in accordance with 
the real or supposed requirements of the case. In cantons where 
the so-called gin epidemic raged most fiercely, the local authori- 
ties conceived the idea of checking the evil by placing the traffic 
generally under a tax restraint, and by trying to enforce strict 
sanitary rules for the inspection of stimulants. It was thought 
that through the agency of such regulations the facilities for ob- 
taining liquors would be circumscribed, and the quality of stim- 
ulants improved. That the outcome of these measures was 
exactly like that witnessed under partly similar circumstances in 
certain States of our country, is obvious from the following state- 
ment made by the Swiss Federal Council in its message to the 
National Legislature : 


‘““The adulteration laws, which were readily obeyed so far as milk, wine 
and food were concerned, were utterly useless as against distilled spirits, Dis- 
regard of the sanitary regulations was unavoidably linked with an illicit retail 
traffic that defied all legal restraint. The law proposed to limit the use of wine 
and beer—beverages which, from their nature, are not injurious to health—and 
it succeeded; but it did not succced in confining the retailing of ardent spirits to 
the licensed venders, who, notwithstanding this fact, were erroneously supposed to 
be the cause of the gin epidemic. Statistics compiled by our officers show that 
there are in Switzerland (Geneva excepted) only 2096 legally authorized distil- 
eries, but 3489 retailers of spirits who have no retailer’s license. We would have 
cause to congratulate ourselves if the number of the latter were not larger. 
Public opinion is aroused whenever an “unfortunate” distiller is punished for 
illicitly retailing brandy, because it is a public secret that one can have dis- 
tilled liquor anywhere, in small quantities, without applying to the licensed 
vender forit. Thus wine and beer, these healthy stimulants, have been rendered 
inaccessible to the workingman, while pernicious whiskey can be had anywhere at 


a ridiculously low price.” 
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The system of high licenses produces the very calamity from 
which the Swiss people are about to escape. Thanks to a judi- 
cious fiscal system, the American people have conquered the 
evils which grew out of the “free whiskey regime,” and become 
one of the soberest nations on earth. They have accomplished 
this by the very means recommended by Dr. Benjamin Rush, 
namely, the substitution of fermented drinks for distilled spirits. 
Apply high licenses to malt liquors and you will weaken, if not 
destroy, the only means by which a people may be made temper- 
ate in their drinking-habits; the only means to which we Amer- 
icans owe the reduction, within sixty vears, of the per capita 
consumption of whiskey from eighteen down to four quarts. 

If the statistics and conclusions of the Swiss Government 
prove anything at all, they prove conclusively that the number of 
public drinking-places, generally speaking, bears no causal rela: 
tion to inebriety, unless it be in a sense diametrically opposite to 
that of our high license advocates ; and, further, they prove that 
in order to restrict drnnkenness and its results, it is necessary to 
increase, rather than diminish, the facilities for obtaining the 
milder drinks, whereby the ulterior object of diminishing the 
consumption of the fiery liquors will be attained per se. The 
method of doing this is plainly described, in the Swiss re- 
ports, in the words already quoted: \ 

“But a tax upon ardent spirits alone will not accomplish the desired object ; 
in order to be fully effective, it must be followed by a systematic diminution and 
the ultimate abolition of taxes upon wholesome beverages.” 

Modify your high license system so as to conform to the 
above, and it will produce what every temperance advocate is 
avowedly striving for. 

Through the Swiss investigation it has again become obvious 
that there are at the root of intemperance innumerable economic 
and social defects, which can not be eradicated unless it be by 
such legislative or other measures, as one would not dare to 
propose outside of a meeting of Anarchists. The almost univer- 
sal application of steam-power has revolutionized the labor sys- 
tem, changed the condition, mode of life and habits of the 
“breadwinners,” and produced in all strata of society, high and 
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low, an intense nervousness, which seems to reflect the mad 
whirligig of the era of electricity and steam. 

No doubt can exist that the greater degree of inebriety which, 
tn spite of the incredibly small number of drinking-places, was 
found to prevail in manufacturing towns is the effect of the 
misery attendant upon factory-life, with its constant ups and 
downs; its alternating prosperousness and depression; and its 
tendency to slacken family ties. Poverty is not nearly as often the 
effect as it is the cause of inebriety, as we have always main- 
tained.* No laws ever proposed, or likely to be proposed, by tem- 
perance advocates can remedy what must be styled the evils of 
our civilization. On the contrary, a measure such as high license 
advocates defend, would assuredly intensify the evils in the man- 
ner shown by our Swiss authority. Except so far as the irresist- 
ible logic of their figures are concerned, the Swiss officers have 
not told us anything new, when, pointing to such instances as 
Bern affords, they asserted that the great need of more fermented 
drinks—which means more beer-saloons—was felt in the very 
localities where inebriety prevailed to the greatest extent. Over 
a year ago we said of the high license law: t 


“Tt provokes illicit selling of ardent spirits; it diminishes 
the consumption of malt liquors; it aggravates the evils of 
intemperance, and fosters immovality. In large cities, like 
New York, Philadelphia and Brooklyn, the results would be 
still more pernicious. Hign licenses would there practicall= 
amount to prohibition, so far as three-fourths of that largy 
class of saloons are concerned in which only malt liquors are 
sold. They would not affect the two extremes of the busi- 
ness; they would neither diminish the number of gorgeous 
establishments frequented by the ‘gilded youth,’ nor the 
number of low dens, where profligacy and crime find refuge ; 
but they would undoubtedly decrease the number of beer 
saloons in those densely populated quarters where cheap and 
wholesome stimulants form almost the only solace and com- 
fort of the great mass of hard workers ard their families. It 


* Real and Imaginary Effects of Intemperance. New York, 1884. 
+ Ibid, page 93. 
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would almost exclusively affect those persons who, as has been 
shown by Mayor Low’s inebriety statistics, vie with the best 
citizens in sobriety and strictest obedience to the law. The 
system, as a temperance measure, is not needed in those quar- 
ters; but where it might be said to be needed, it would have 
absolutely no effect. Proprietors of low dens will surely not 
shrink from adding one more wrong to the list of nefarious 
doings which form the sum of their iniquity. They will 
either sell illicitly, or pay the high license, and strive to make 
up the extra expenditure by an extra effort in depravity, 
They can illicitly sell ardent spirits, because these can readily 
be concealed or transported from piace to place in small quan- 
tities. Beer cannot be sold illicitly, as every one knows, 
without exposing the seller to easy discovery and punishment. 
In place of the small respectable beer saloons, we would see 
groggeries in the disguise of soda water stands and like seem- 
ingly harmless business. Whiskey would be consumed in 
larger quantities, and under circumstances almost excluding 
the possibility of preserving public order and morality; 
while beer would, to a large extent, be driven out in just 
those quarters where light, wholesome stimulants have be- 
come an absolute necessity to the happiness and comfort of a 
large, well-behaved and orderly portion of our population.” 


If, instead of dogmatically reiterating what might be made a 
good policy, but now is a worse than dangerous fallacy, the 
friends of indiscriminate high-licenses would but closely study 
the maps and tables herein presented, and consider, in conjunc- 
tion with them, that intemperance is but one of the symptoms of 
what Dr. Max Nordau calls the wniversal disease of the age, * 


* In his ‘‘ Conventional lies of our civilization’’ this eminent author says: ‘ Another 
and by far more dangerous form of this disease is the depression, uneasiness and breaking 
away, which characterize the mental attitude of every fully developed man who has attained 
to the heights of modern culture, irrespective of his nation and allegiance or non-allegiance 
to party or state. This pessimism is the keynote of our age asa delight in mere existence 
was of the classic ages, and ultra-piety of the medieval period. Every man of culture feels 
this sense of irritating discomfort which he ascribes to some slight, casual cause, inevitably the 
wrong one, and unless he analyzes his feelings with unusual care—it Jeads him to criticise and 
harshly condemn the varying phases of our modern social life. This impatience upon which 
all outside influences seem to exert an exciting and eyen exasperating effect, is called by 
some nervousness, by others pessimism. and bya thir class skepticism. The multiplicity 
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they would assuredly modify their position in the manner we 
have indicated. 

It has been clearly proved that a mere reduction of the num- 
ber of saloons, irrespective of the nature of drinks sold, far from 
being a temperance measure, must under certain conditions and 
circumstances bring about results entirely different from those 
sought to be attained. This is a rule which change of time and 
place cannot affect. 

While sojourning in Germany during the Spring of the pre- 
sent year, the writer had an excellent opportunity of observing 
the working of an ordinary license law, passed and enforced in 
Alsace-Lorraine, for the avowed purpose of stemming thé tide of 
alcoholism by restricting the number of public drinking-places. 
The necessity for such a measure, in a country richly productive 
of grapes and hops, will be understood when it is known that 
under the laws governing the traffic in the States of the Ger- 
man Tax-Union (to which Alsace-Lorraine belongs) distilled 
spirits are greatly favored. ‘“ Branntwein” is, in fact, faceti- 
ously called the pet of the German exchequer. The officers 
having charge of fiscal matters are known to look with dis- 
pleasure upon any proposition to limit the operations of distil- 


of names describes but one and the same disease. This disease is visible in every manifes- 
tation of modern culture. * * * * * * ‘This universal mental restlessness and uneasi- 
ness exerts a powerful and many-sided influence upon individual life. A dread of examining 
and comprehending the actualities of life prevails to a frightfully alarming extent, and mani- 
fests itself in a thousand different ways. The means of sensation and perception are eagerly 
counterfeited by altering the nervous system by the use of stimulating or narcotic poisons of 
all kinds, manifesting thereby an instinctive aversion to the realities of things and cir- 
cumstances. Itis true that we are only capable of perceiving the changes in our own organ- 
ism, not those going on around us. But the changes within us are caused, most probably, by 
objects outside of us; our senses give us a picture of those objects, whose reliability is surely 
more to be depended upon, when only warped by the imperfections in our normal selves, 
than when to these unavoidable sources of error is added a conscious disturbance in the 
functions of the neryous system caused by the use of various poisons. Only when our per- 
ceptions of things around us awake in us a feeling of positive discomfort, do we realize the 
necessity of warding off these unpleasant sensations, or of modifying them, until they become 
more agreeable. This1s the cause of the constant increase in the consumption of alcohol 
and tobacco, and of the rapidity with which the custom of taking opium and morphine is 
spreading. Jt is also the reason why the cultivated classes seize upon every new narcotic or 
stimulant which science discovers for them, so that we have not only drunkards and opium 
eaters among us, but confirmed chloral, chloroform and ether drinkers. Society as a whole 
repeats the action of the individual, who tries ‘to drown his sorrows in the flowing bowl.’ 
It seeks oblivion of the present, and grasps at anything that will provide it with the necessary 
uUlnsions by which it can escape from real life.” 
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lers by heavy tax-burdens. Whiskey is consequently very cheap 
in Alsace-Lorraine, and when, by reason of the failure of grape- 
crops, and in consequence of hard times, the workingmen could 
no longer afford to buy wine, they readily became accustomed to 
the use of cheap spirits. Alcoholism, formerly little known in 
these fertile provinces, made rapid progress, and it was thought 
that a license-law would stay it. But the authorities of Alsace- 
Lorraine, and especially the legislative representatives of that 
country, though much at variance in certain particulars, now all 
agree that the law can never attain its object, unless the higher 
authorities impose heavier taxes upon ardent spirits, and unless, 
locally, a broad distinction is made between these drinks and 
fermented beverages. 

It has there been found that wherever the number of public 
drinking-places grew smaller, by reason of the license-law, the 
consumption of ardent spirits increased, while that of fer- 
mented drinks decreased. Since these experiences have become 
more widely known, an agitation has sprung up in favor of the 
abolition of the license-law, and of the entire separation of the 
retail sale of ardent spirits from that of malt and vinous drinks, 
so as to better enable the authorities to impose high duties upon 
the former traffic. During a recent session of the legislature 
(Landesausschuss) the matter came up for discussion*, and was 
then thoroughly ventilated, Representative Regnier moving the 
consideration of a bill for the abolition of the license system and 
the levying of a local tax on distilled spirits. Representative 
Schneegans expressed the opinion of a majority of his colleagues 
when he said, in support of /eegnzer’s bill, that since the passage 
of the license-law more whiskey has been consumed than ever 
before. “The burden of the wine-tax,” he said, “was most 
keenly felt by the poor classes. A reduction of the number of 
drinking-places as by no means proof of a diminution of alco- 
holism. Saloons do not make drinkers, but drinkers make 
saloons. We must have a heavy tax on ardent spirits, and do 
away with the present license-system.” 


* The debate took place on the 22d and 23d of April, 1885. All quotations may be verified 
by reference to the published reports of the session. 
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Representative Raeis, a medical practitioner of local reputa-. 
tion, maintained that from his own professional observations he 
knew that less drinking-places did not at all mean less alcoholism. 
In a number of cities, where record is being kept of the liquids 
offered for sale, the consumption of whiskey rose from 90,393 
litres, in 1879, to 118,020 litres,in 1883. Without a heavy tax on 
ardent spirits, and the removal of burdens from the retailers of 
wine and beer, alcoholism could not be successfully combated. 


Zorn v. Burlach, who opposed the repeal of the license-law, 
admitted, nevertheless, that distilled liquors are rapidly taking the 
place of the lighter beverages. He saw a reason for this in the 
failure of the grape-crops. His proposition was to confine the 
sale of ardent spirits to a fixed number of saloons, and to tax the 
latter as heavily as possible. 

Assistant Secretary of State Mayr, an officer appointed by 
the National Government, opposed the motion of Regnier, prin- 
cipally because he thought a local tax on whiskey would not be 
permissible, yet he, too, admitted the correctness of the principle 
involved, by saying that ‘“ drunkenness’can be essentially dimin- 
ished by cheapening wine, and still more so by popularizing malt 
liquors.” 

The outcome of the debate was a compromise in the shape of 
a bill instructing the government to take such steps as would 
free Alsace-Lorraine from the operation of the national law on 
spirit-taxes, and enable these provinces to impose local taxes on 
the manufacture and sale of ardent liquors. 

The debates and ultimate action of this legislature demon~ 
strate very clearly that in Alsace-Lorraine, as in Switzerland, the 
weight of evidence is totally against the theory of our high 
license advocates. Not the number of saloons, but the kind of 
drink used is the decisive factor in the production of the evils of 
drunkenness. Hence the proposition to multiply the facilities 
for obtaining the milder, and restricting the use of the fiery 
drinks. A system of high licenses, indiscriminately applied to 
all stimulants, must inevitably accomplish the reverse of this de- 
sideratum. 

Upon the overwhelming evidence presented in our tables and 
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maps we might now rest our case, had we not promised, and 
were it not appropriate, to lay before the reader facts showing 
that the conclusions drawn by the Swiss Government from a 
masterly array of incontrovertible facts and figures, are applicable 
with equal force to our country. 

It has been shown that under positively or even relatively 
equal tax-burdens the traffic in beer will succumb, while that in 
ardent liquors will either hold its own or, as is most frequently 
the case, grow in extent. The consequence may be, and usually 
is, a reduction of the saloons, that is, of beer-saloons, but not a 
diminution of drunkenness. Quite the contrary must be true, 
since we have seen that in Zhurgau, with twelve retailers of 
fermented drinks per thousand inhabitants, only one out of 
over ten thousand deaths was due to alcoholism; while in 
Bern, with only four saloons, over evght out of every thousand 
of certified deaths are ascribed to the same disease. We 
have fewer saloons, then, but more drunkenness. How can 
we prove that the beer-traffic will succumb to heavy burdens as 
readily in America as it does in Switzerland and Germany ? 
By the evidence furnished by revenue officials. On a previous 
occasion we published the following table, showing the amounts 
received for licenses issued by the United States Revenue officer 
in the first district of Michigan—a State having a high license 
law, by virtue of which retailers of fermented drinks paid at that 
time $200, and whiskey dealers $300 per annum. The correct- 
ness of the table has never been assailed. 


Retail Wholesale Retail Malt | Wholesale 

Year. (Liquor Dealers|Liq’r Dealers) Brewers. Brewers. |Liq’r Deal’rs Malt Liquor 
@ $25. @ $100 $20. deal’rs, $50. 

1880... .| $35,428 11 [$1,725 00 | $683 34 /$3,083 88 |$2,503 36 |$1,145 84 
1881 37,516 47 | 2,050 00 | 788 84 2,950 00 | 1,979 19 | 1,050 00 
1882. 83,905 46 | 2,212 50 | 575 00 3,300 00 989 18 947 50 
18838. 37,873 64 | 2,237 50 | 450 00 3,091 67 758 85 760 41 


Ata glance it will be seen that while there was an appre- 
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ciable increase in the amounts collected from retail and whole- 
sale liquor dealers, there is an enormous decrease in the sums 
paid by wholesale and retail dealers of malt liquors. In 1880 the 
United States received $35,428.11 from retail liquor dealers; in 
1883 the revenues from this source amounted to $37,823.64. In 
1880 the revenues from malt liquors amounted to $2,503.36, in 
1883 to $758.35. 

The illicit sale of ardent liquors naturally goes hand in hand 
with the enforcement of stringent laws, and there is all the more 
inducement for this from the very fact that the disappearance of 
so many beer-saloons holds out an enticing chance of reaping 
large profits, by supplying wants now unattended to. This 
assertion is proven by comparing the number of licenses issued 
by the local authorities of the city of Detroit with the number 
issued by the Federal Government. It has been shown* in this 
way, that in Detroit there were, in 1882-3, two hundred and six- 
teen places, holding Federal licenses, in which liquors were sold 
in defiance of the local law. How many there were who sold 
liquors in violation of both Federal and local laws, we cannot say, 
and for our purposes it is not essential to ascertain. The one 
fact remains undisputed and indisputable, that the law seriously 
affected the consumption of malt liquors. In populous cities 
intemperance would find a still stronger ally in such a law, 
for the following ‘reason: In the densely populated tenement 
quarters of such cities there is, at present, excepting the very 
lowest localities, a preponderance of small beer-saloons, whose 
owners sell at least one half of their stock of beer by the 
pint, their customers being working-men with large families, 
to whom the fermented drink is at once stimulant, refresh- 
ment and food. On these sales the retailer sustains losses. 
His profits on the sale by the glass are just about sufficient 
to cover these losses, and pay rent, duties and food. The re- 
tailers barely make a living now; a very great proportion of 
them, however, would not even be able to do that, were it not for 
the leniency of the brewer. Fully one half of these smaller 
saloons—as can be shown by figures—are constantly hampered 


*Real and Imaginary Effects of Intemperance. Page 90. 
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by their inability to keep out of debt. An increase of the 
cost of licenses to the Llinois or Michigan standard would 
undoubtedly close these places,—and there would then, indeed, 
be a reduction. of saloons. But what would be the conse- 
quence? Would not the closing of, say, three beer saloons in 
one block offer an unusually fair chance of gain to the retailer 
of ardent spirits, whose profits, under any circumstances, are 
many times larger than those of the beer-seller? Most assuredly 
it would. And not only that, illicit selling would increase in 
direct proportion to the inducements offered. The law would in 
that case reduce the number of a certain class of saloons, but it 
would increase drunkenness, since whiskey would be substituted 
for beer. The result would be like that reported from Bern, 
where four saloons (per thousand inhabitants) deal out over eight 
deaths, while in Thurgau, with twelve saloons, not quite one 
death out of every ten thousand certified deaths is attributable to 
alcoholism. 


The data produced in the case of Michigan find a parallel in 
the city of Chicago. When the high license law went into force » 
there, the brewers at once saw that it would only affect their 
trade in favor of distilled liquors. In order to prevent the dis- 
placement of beer by ardent spirits, they agreed to reduce 
the price of their product, thus virtually bearing themselves the 
burdens designed for their customers. 


The distillers did not feel called upon to take such a step. 
They knew that no high license law ever passed could affect their 
manufacture. This outcome of the law is so generally known 
and deplored that Mayor Harrison, under date of September 15th, 
1885, vetoed an ordinance, passed by the Council of Chicago, 
imposing a license upon brewers. The reasons given by Mr. 
Harrison for this veto are sufficiently significant to warrant their 
literal re-production. The veto message reads :— 


“ Disclaiming any desire to antagonize the Council, I wish to state that I 
have been requested by Aldermen who voted for the ordinance to return it 
unsigned, so that they may further examine into the matter, 


This of itself would be sufficient reason for my present action, but I wish 
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to state further that my own examination convinces me that this license is a 
double tax upon the brewers. 


When the high saloon license went into operation, the brewers, of their 
own volition, reduced the price of their beer 10 per cent., or 80 cents per 
barrel. This reduction amounted to considerably more than $800,000 on the 
beer sold by them, and enabled the retailers to pay the $500 license. A very 
large number of such retailers would, but for this, have been utterly unable 
to pay such license, and thus the city would have lost a very large amount of 
the revenue necessary to run the municipal machine. 

It is conceded by all thinking men that beer does far less harm to the 
people than alcoholic drinks, and it is claimed by many that cheap beer drives 
out the more harmful beverages, which it seems, in all climates like ours, will 
inevitably be drank unless less injurious drinks are afforded the thirsty. 
Indeed, a great many claim, and most plausibly, that cheap, pure beer is the 
real solution of the temperance problem. 

The reduction of 80 cents per barrel on the price of beer enables a saloon- 
keeper to support himself without pouring down hot throats a poison called 
whiskey, retailed in many saloons, which well-informed men believe fills our 
House of Correction with drunkards and is the parent of a large amount of our 
crime. Thus a separate tax on brewers, together with this reduction, becomes 
a double tax. Again many saloon-keepers are barely able to support their 
families by their trade, and can lay up no considerable amount of money, so 
that they find themselves utterly unable to pay the license without assist- 
ance. 

I learn that about one-third of all the saloon licenses in Chicago, say to the 
amount of $500,000, is advanced by the brewers. They then collect the 
amount so advanced, as far as possible, from their customers in small pay- 
ments. This the city could not do. In very many instances this advance is 
wholly lost. Thus, again, a separate tax upon the brewers is in this way a 
double tax. 

Again, while some of the large brewers would scarcely feel the payment 
of $500 per annum, there are many small brewers who can not afford to pay 
that amount. The $500 license becomes a burden upon them, and makes them 
unable to compete with the large establishments. This will tend to drive the 
whole business into the hands of the great concerns, and thus make them vast 
monopolies. 

It is hardly a proper argument that because the small saloon-keepers have 
to pay $500, therefore the brewers should not complain of such a tax. This is 
a specious argument, but the small saloon-keeper can surely gain nothing by 
the tax on those who produce what he sells, especially when such tax may 
drive the small brewers out of existence, and thus leave him wholly in the 
power of the great establishments. I throw out these suggestions for your 
consideration, and. ask you to consider them, and I further suggest that a more 
moderate license, which will enable the small brewers to compete more suc- 
cessfully with the large ones, may be a proper thing for you to enforce,” 
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It is evident that a decrease in the consumption of fermented 
liquors would have been inevitable, had not the manufacturers 
assumed a tax-burden which the framers of the law could never 
have contemplated, unless they were inspired by a desire to show 
partiality to the distillers at the expense of the brewers. 

No distinction is made in Chicago between fermented bever- 
ages and distilled liquors. The license for the sale of whiskey 
costs no more than that for the sale of beer. What could be 
more natural than that the retailer who formerly sold beer only, 
should now, seeing that the license-fee is the same, also sell ardent 
spirits, which yield large profits, and the handling and keeping 
of which require little care and labor? In the end this uni- 
formity of license-fees will undoubtedly transform every beer- 
saloon into a whiskey-shop, in spite of the pecuniary sacrifice 
made by the brewers to prevent this change. 

Having shown that the indiscriminate application of the high 
license system inevitably tends to increase the consumption of 
ardent spirits at the expense of malt beverages, it should not be 
necessary, in view of what has already been proved, to demon- 
strate that such a state of affairs must necessarily increase 
drunkenness and all the evils attendant upon it. Our statistics 
from foreign countries preach an eloquent homily on the subject. 
Unfortunately we have no such comparative statistics covering 
the whole of our country, or at least those parts of it where the 
status in question existed for any length of time. But is there 
any reason, however far-fetched, why the excessive use of ardent 
spirits should be deemed less injurious, or why the general con- 
sumption of fermented liquors should’ be considered as less 
wholesome in America than in any other civilized part of the 
globe ? 

That a vast difference exists between the condition of the 
American workingmen and that of the European wage-earners 
cannot, happily, be disputed; and it is evident that the American 
workers, being, in the aggregate, much better fed, clothed and 
housed than their European colleagues in the same stations of life, 
are less susceptible of the effects of intemperance. One, but only 
one, of the reasons why the American people are the most 
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sober of nations, except one or two,* lies, indeed, in the fact of 
their being without a doubt the best fed people in the world.+ 
There is, however, in this case, no question at issue requiring an 
inter-comparison of nations on this particular point. What we 
have to ascertain is, whether—making allowances for the differ- 
ences pointed out—the general use of ardent spirits would pro- 
duce the same results in New York as in Bern, and whether the 
general consumption of the milder drinks would have the same 
effect in Bern as in New York. 


In order to obtain an accurate exhibit of this kind, the 
government would have to pursue just such a line of enquiry 
as has been followed in several foreign countries. Without 
this, there is no prospect of our being able to present the 
facts in the case as clearly and convincingly as we have 
done in the first part of this pamphlet. It deserves to be 
accentuated that all efforts that have been made, in this country, 
in the direction indicated, failed, because it was evident that at 
the bottom of them there was, not a desire to make Truth mani- 
fest, but rather an intention to produce, at all hazards, just such 
evidence as was needed to bolster up preconceived theories. 
But in the absence of such specific statistics as are presented by 
Switzerland, it may be allowable to produce the following table, 
compiled from data which are contained in the last (XI.) volume 
of the U. S. census, just published, It gives the number of 


*See Liquor Laws of the U.S., &c., by G. Thomann, 1885. Page 241. 


; + According to Table No. 26 of the ‘‘ Balance-sheet of the World”? (1881) the relative per 
capita consumption of grain and meat is as follows: 
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COUNTRIES. Bu. Grain. | Lbs. Meat. 
[Oise ORE ozwe4 ot. Stihoh RE ROSAS Uo OD ECenon 40.66 120.00 
GAYA PESER DALI SR Pee nee etre MRaa ta eae Sicivus.'s fac o/Gleiniels sie syeteinaite 20.02 119.10 
CELIA TY PME ieteiad stata Eteleeeda(cieie ss ininive cfnje uns sins «-« siele)s 23.71 84.51 
TEAS Titi cb bo Biba bic Gab. O Un CORD ACN UD ICME HEC Ce 22.84 57.10 
Real ULC CAs ere terete oe tietere airs aid ccs aus ot chasoftieis) ési¥ ¢ ore 9 16.25 48.40 
OSNEWS. oe! gid Ble dite Cane RUNES CORIO GE EIN ICRI SIRE 80.83 58.45 


Swedewsand NOW crete tenis cn e.eccis os scenes eieic 12.05 51.10 
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deaths, among Irish and German, from all causes; and the num- 
ber of deaths caused by alcoholism :— 


Deaths from all | Deaths from 


causes. alcoholism. 
GRAND GROUPS. 


Irish. | German. | Irish. | Ger. 

I. Maine, N. H., Mass., R.I., Ct., including cities of 
Boston, Cambridge, &c., coast region............ 9,247 654 46 0 

Il. New York, N. J., Maryland, &c., including Brook- 
Lym NG West OSC VICI YscocCones crite tao scicteltee sinielste 15,838 11,205 102 27 

V. Maine, N. H., Mass., Ct., N. Y., including Worces- 
ter, Hartford, &c., N.E. hills and plateaus........ 2,931 195 10 2 

VI. N. Y., N.J., Penn., Maryland, inclnding Albany, 
Troy, &c., central Appalachian chain ........... 3,007 1,441 9 3 


VII. N. Y., Ohio, Mich., Ind., Ills, Wis. Cities: Buf- 
falo, Rochester, Cleveland, &c., region of the 


Greatun orthernebakesice reece coe cetacean sies 2,678 6,594 16 6 
VIII. N.Y., Penn., Va., N.C. Cities: Albany, Syracuse, , 
IDroy ,eoC: sANLETION PlALCAM sc acces eesesisee sees 4,850 1,439 21 5 
X. Ohio, Ind., W. Va., Ky. Cities: Cincinnati, Day- 
ton, Louisville, &c., Ohio River belt........ .... 1,650 4,651 21 27 
XI. Mo., Iowa, Ills., Wis., Min. Cities: Minneapolis, 
St. Louis, St. Paul, &c., N. Miss. River belt.... 1,203 8,674 9 7 
XVI. Mo., Iowa, Ills.; Ky., Neb., Wis., prairie rerion....} 3,397 6,087 22 9 
XVII. Mo., Iowa, Neb., Dakota, Missouri River belt...... 405 1,167 i 3 
XVIII. Dak., Mont., Wy., Neb., Kansas, Col., N. Mex., 
Texas. City: Denver, western plains.... ...... 82 152 0 uf 
XIX. Mich., Wis., Minnesota, timber region of N.W..... 5382 985 2 2 
XX. Mont., Wash., Wy., Idaho, Oregon, Col., Utah, 
Nev., Cal., Arizona, N. Mex., Cordilleran region. 644 292 446 10 
XXTI. Cal., Oregon, Wash. Cities: San Francisco, Oak- 
Jand, Pacific coast region 0... .sc...1esdc.see cet 1,266 646 25 ff 


Although it cannot be demonstrated with anything like 
mathematical precision, yet it is generally conceded, that the 
majority of Irishmen are whiskey-drinkers, while the majority of 
Germans are habitual beer-drinkers. The proportion of whiskey- 
drinkers among the latter is, however, very much greater than 
the proportion of beer-drinkers among the former. The North- 
Germans are, as a class, addicted to the use of ardent spirits, and 
it may be taken for granted that a large proportion of them 
adhere to this drinking-habit even in their new fatherland. 
Were the beer-drinkers locally concentrated in great masses, as 
in Bavaria, for instance, the showing we shall attempt to pro- 
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duce would lie on the surface.* As it is, we must again, as 
before, resort to facts which are generally known, yet cannot be 
presented with such statistical accuracy as would make them 
adequate complements of the foregoing tabular statement. One 
of these facts is, that the greatest number of breweries are found 
where the German population is most numerous; and another 
fact is, that in all the younger States and communities of the 
West of our country the brewing industry progresses slowly, 
keeping pace with the spread of civilization, and only gaining 
a firm foothold after a certain stage is reached.t Keeping 
these facts in view, the reader will easily understand the con- 
clusions to be drawn from our table. Aside from the great 
difference which, with the exception of a few instances, is found 
between the two last columns of figures, as inter-compared with 
the first two, one cannot but be deeply impressed with the num- 
bers entered opposite Group VII., as compared with those which 
appear opposite Group XX. In the former group, which may 
fairly be styled a beer centre, the number of deaths from all 
causes, among Germans, was larger (because the German popu- 
lation is larger) than in any other specified group, one ex- 
cepted; yet in this very group the proportion of deaths from 
alcoholism is next to the lowest. We have here 6,594 re- 
ported deaths, among Germans, out of which only six are 
attributed to alcoholism; whereas the total number of deaths, 
among Irish, is but 2,678, out of which 16 are ascribed to 
alcoholism. Group XX. consists of such parts of States and Ter- 
ritories in which the brewing industry is very poorly represented 
(the greater part of the breweries of California is located in 
cities which are not included in this group), and the proportion 
of deaths from alcoholism was not only very much larger than 
the same death-rate among the Germans of any other group, but 
even larger than this death-rate among the Irish of this or any 
other group. The explanation is near at hand: Where beer can 

*Alcoholism is almost unknown there, while in North Germany the proportion of that 


disease to all others, as causes of insanity, is 9 percent., according to some, 13 per cent., 
according to other authorities. 


+This rule, for such it is, cannot, of course, apply inversely to those old Eastern States 
wherethe natural development of refined drinking-habits was prevented by prohibitory laws, 
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not be had, as in this case, Germans, even those who were origin- 
ally beer-drinkers, become accustomed to the use of ardent 
spirits, and, being less inured to the effects of alcohol than their 
Trish neighbors, succumb more easily to them. 

These two extreme cases serve to illustrate the difference 
between fermented beverages and distilled spirits more pointedly 
than any other, because the factors which we have before 
described as being decisive in the matter, are more easily per- 
ceptible than elsewhere. The second group, including the cities 
of New York and Brooklyn, would serve this purpose equally 
well, if the birth-places of those Germans who died of alcoholism 
could be ascertained, and if the proportion of German vagrants 
and paupers to the entire German population were known. 
Knowing the birth-places of these persons one might venture an 
opinion as to their drinking-habits, and thus arrive at a fair 
general conclusion. But even as it is, certain palpable inferences 
force themselves upon the mind of the unbiased observer. 

New York city is the place of debarkation for ninety-hun- 
dreths of all German immigrants. By far the greater portion of 
those Germans who have no relatives in the country and no 
means to enable them to follow the great stream of inland immi- 
gration, remain either in New York or Brooklyn, awaiting their 
opportunity for work, where thousands upon thousands of will- 
ing hands are already doomed to involuntary idleness. It is not 
unreasonable in view of these well established facts to assume 
that the greatest proportion of whiskey-drinking Germans is to 
be found in that group which includes the cities of New York 
and Brooklyn. It being generally admitted that the North- 
Germans, coming from a country where the manufacture of 
fermented drinks is of but very recent date, are, as a class, con- 
sumers of ardent spirits, and that the proportion of North-Ger- 
mans to their beer-drinking countrymen is, approximately, as 2 
to 5, one can readily form an opinion as to what the proportion 
of whiskey-drinking Germans must be in the group mentioned. 
Attaching no more weight to these considerations than is pro- 
perly due them, the reader will undoubtedly appreciate fully the 
figures presented opposite Group II. In this connection it may 
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be well to state that amorig 500 patients treated in King’s 
County Inebriates’ Home, near Brooklyn, 138 were born in Ger- 
many, but only 2 were classed as habitual beer-drinkers ; whereas 
11 ranked among the habitual consumers of ardent Aen The 
same institution, by the way, furnishes the best evidence that fer- 
mented drinks fen distilled liquors affect the human body 
in precisely the same manner here as elsewhere. Out of 
five hundred inebriates only twenty-four were classed as 
habitual beer-drinkers, nine of whom were females, confined, 
most likely, to prevent disgrace to their families. Twelve had 
complicating diseases. Only two of the whole number had 
delirium tremens. One of these was a bar-maid; the other a 
merchant, who, while suffering with a severe concussion, con- 
sumed a gallon of beer daily. 

Leaying the subject of alcoholism and turning to that of 
arrests for drunkenness, we find an excellent companion to the 
Swiss tables in the inebriety statistics of the city of Brooklyn.* 
Asin Switzerland the lowest rate of alcoholism was found in 
places where the number of saloons (for the sale of fermented 
drinks) was greatest, just so was the number of arrests for 
drunkenness found to be smallest in those precincts of 
Brooklyn where the number of beer saloons is greatest. Of the 
impossibility of diminishing inebriety by a mere reduction of 
public saloons we have, from the same source, as good a proof as 
any of those presented by the Government of Switzerland, in 
the following tabular extract :— 


7 Total Total 
Estimated 
PRECINCT. - number of number of 
Population. Saloons. arrests. 
INGHTANNE Fee COR OCO NOG COLOR OCT Ee cree 44,500 19 254 
MDI POS WD Mere clove relcusveletsc.cteiahee'e iiss 6 « 15,000 61 1,705 


The State Board of Health of Massachusetts, in its report of 
January, 1872, gives the proportion of Irish prisoners to Irish 


*The data were gathered by the local authorities and published by order of the Mayor, in 
the winter of 18838. The statistical tablecan be found on page 58 of ‘* Real and Imaginary 


Effects, &c. 
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population, in Boston, as 25.78; that of German prisoners to 
German population as 6.49; a difference which the Board attri- 
butes principally to the difference in the liquors used by the Irish 
and Germans. 

Meagre as these statistical exhibits are, compared with the 
fullness of the Swiss data, they suttice, it is hoped, to illustrate 
the entire applicability of the Swiss conclusions to the condition 
of things in our country. 

Let us, then, briefly recapitulate what has been demonstrated. 

As to Switzerland it has been shown :— 


T. That the highest degree of inebriety and alcoholism pre- 
vailed in localities which had the smallest number of drinking- 
places; the drink generally used being ardent spirits. 


Il. That the highest degree of sobriety prevailed in localities 
where the number of drinking-places was largest; the beverages 
used being fermented liquors. 


III. That under the operation of laws designed to restrict 
the entire trattic, fermented drinks were driven out by distilled 
spirits. 

The conclusion based on these facts is, that for the purpose 
of diminishing inebriety a reduction of saloons is absolutely 
inessential ; but that the question of the nature of drinks offered 
for sale by retailers is of the utmost importance. The recom- 
mendation which grew out of this conclusion is to the effect, that 
the Legislature increase the facilities for obtaining fermented 
liquors, and restrict the use of ardent spirits. The means pro- 
posed consist of laws removing tax-burdens from wine and malt 
liquors, and augmenting those on distilled liquors. 


As to our country it has been shown :— 


I. That whenever the system of high licenses reduces the 
number of dicensed saloons, its restrictive force falls entirely on 
the retailers of fermented beverages. 


IJ. That under the operation of high license laws the con- 
sumption of ardent spirits increases. 
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III. That the highest degree of drunkenness is found where 
ardent spirits are used most generally, while comparative sobriety 
prevails where malt liquors are the common drink. 

Our conclusions must be identical with those at which the 
Swiss authorities arrived, namely: that the restrictive effect of 
tax-laws should be confined to ardent spirits, so as to impart to 
the beer traffic greater power of expansion, and to enable the 
people to gratify an ineradicable craving for stimulants by using 
the mild and wholesome beverages, which, as has been proved, 
are so rarely productive of inebriety in its pernicious and 
dangerous forms. 


A FEW SUGGESTIONS ON A PROPOSED HIGH 
LICENSE LAW. 


The Church Temperance Society of the City of New York 
has inaugurated a movement which seems to indicate a growing 
disposition on the part of temperance advocates to recognize the 
injudiciousness of practically placing fermented liquors and dis- 
tilled spirits in one and the same category. By this society an 
excise law has been proposed of which a circular, signed by Rev. 
Howard Crosby and Mr. Robert Graham, gives the following 
“main features” :— 


1. A broad distinction between distilled and fermented liquors, the license 
fee for the former being $1,000, for the latter $100. 

2. Disqualifying convicts from holding licenses. 

3. The disqualification of premises for one year, on conviction or revocation 
of license. 

4, The publication of name and address of applicant at least one week 
before a license is granted. 

5. Prohibiting sale of liquor to minors, under penalty of revocation of 
license, 
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6. Prohibiting sale of liquor on board excursion boats and in tenement 
houses. 


7. Requiring licencees to keep the interior of their premises open to view. 


8. Care has been taken that no provision of this Bill shall infringe upon or 
affect the “ Civil Damage Act,” or the ‘‘ Local Option Law.” 


Sections 8 and 9 of the proposed law read thus :— 


§ 8. Licenses shall be of the following six classes -— 


1. Liquor License—To sell liquors of any kind to be drunk on the pre- 
mises. 


2. Wine and Beer License—To sell malt liquors, cider and wine, to be 
drunk on the premises. 


8 Beer License—To sell malt liquors and cider to be drunk on the pre- 
mises. 


4. Storekeeper’s Liquor License—To sell liquors of any kind not to be drunk 
on the premises. 


5. Storekeeper’s Beer License—To sell malt liquors, cider and wine, not to 
be drunk on the premises. 


6. Druggist’s License—Licenses to druggists and apothecaries to sell 
liquors of any kind for medicinal, mechanical and chemical purposes only, to 
such persons only as may certify in writing for what use they want it. 

§ 9. The fees for said licenses shal] be as follows :— 

For a license of the first class in cities of more than 300,000 inhabitants, 


MLOGLOSH AAU paises cutee atieee nc wee on aime ariel t entender ates $1,000 
In all other cities, towns and villages, not less than...................-- $500 
For a license of the second class in cities of more than 300,000 inhabitants, 

Tov lesa Ghanicocn sacwee ein tae oie Mae a” dare rae ce teleten eeeeene $500 
In all other cities, towns or villages, not less than...................-. $250 
For a license of the third class in cities of more than 300,000 inhabitants, 

TROD MESA PHAM ciavadce «oleh prepa core wath VENTS ere lihe. orate Meret wala MTT eet $100 
In all other cities, towns or villages, not less than ...............-4--- $50 
For a license of the fourth class, not less than...-......cesceccccescces $100 
Wor aclicenss of the fifth class, notmess than... ase. «saaseeeuceee sen $25 


For alicense of the sixth class, not less than.............-ccereee 


One of the greatest dangers in making a license law restric- _ 
tive in its operation lies in the temptation to over-reach the object 
in view. Ifthe license is too high, the law will inevitably be 
evaded, and the result will be a state of things equally as bad as 
that now complained of. An eminent authority on the subject of 
taxation, Hon. D. A. Wells, pronounced it an economic axiom, that 


? 
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any tax sufficiently great to sufficiently indemnify and reward eva- 
sion will be evaded. The fee fora license of the first class in cities 
of more than 300,000 inhabitants is entirely too high; and the 
impracticability of the proposed law in this particular is all the 
more obvious, as it scarcely needs to be proved that an evasion of 
this tax is much more feasible in a large city than in a small one. 
The writer of this, who assuredly cannot be accused of a partiality 
for distillers, would oppose so high a rate for the reason that 
it would unavoidably provoke illicit selling, and thus injure alike 
the cause of temperance and the interests of the brewing industry. 
The distinction made between first-class licenses to be issued in 
cities of 300,000 inhabitants and those proposed for smaller cities 
may be perfectly justifiable in principle, because it is assumed 
that there is more intemperance in large cities than in smaller 
ones. But for this very reason this distinction should not hold 
good as to malt liquors, seeing that here, as in Switzerland and 
elsewhere, the greatest need of more fermented drinks is felt in 
localities where inebriety prevails to the greatest extent. In 
addition to this it is to be considered that the small retailers of beer, 
located in tenement quarters of large cities, who sell half their 
stock by the pint, can least afford to pay a fee of $100; yet, 
from every conceivable point of view, they must be regarded as 
the very class of retailers whose number it would be extremely 
unwise to reduce. A uniform fee of $50 for the sale of malt 
liquors would be as high as temperance considerations appear to 
dictate. Ifa clause of the law, separating the beer traffic from 
the retailing of whiskey, could be made so stringent, yet so easy 
of execution, as to preclude the probability ofan illicit whiskey 
traffic under guise of the beer license, the fee might, in the 
interests of temperance, be still smaller. In fact, with a 
“high license” for the sale of ardent spirits, a little more 
reasonable than the one proposed, the legislator would be justified 
in adopting the French or Swiss idea of making the sale of beer 
absolutely free. We consider the license of the first class for the 
sale of spirits too high, simply because we fear that it will pro- 
voke illicit traffic. The license fee for the sale of beer is too 
high in any case, and if the framers and advocates of the proposed 
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law—all of them gentlemen worthy of the utmost confidence 
and respect—would take the trouble to enquire into the state of 
the beer traffic in those quarters of New York city where beer is 
most needed, from a temperance standpoint, they would find 
that their purpose would be served fully and effectually by a 
much lower fee than they propose. 

The law is defective in many other particulars, some of which 
have been pointed out by the metropolitan newspapers. But even 
as it stands, we welcome it as a manifestation of a truly philan- 
thropic spirit, and as an evidence of the spreading of more 
liberal views. May this unpretending pamphlet, the best and 
most effective parts of which we owe to the efforts of the 
government of a sister-republic, tend to fortify the position taken 
by the Church Temperance Society in the matter of a broad 
distinction between beer and ardent spirits; but may it also tend 
to so modify the details of their measure as to ensure the results 
for which all good citizens ought to labor. 
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